PEONIES, 


















UNTIL | LEARNED HOW FASY 
IT IS TO MAKE PERFECT JELLY 
SURE-JELL! 
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MY GOODNESS! | THOUGHT YOU SURE-JELL? THATS THE NEW : 

WERE JUST A NATURAL-BORN POWDERED PECTIN PRODUCT, j 

JELLY-MAKER, BARBARA! ISN'T IT ? I 

= YES, AND JUST SEE V 

NOT ME! WHY, BEFORE | HEARD HOW EASY SUREJELL MAKES I 

ABOUT SURE-JELL, | QUAKED IN JELLY-MAKING, EDNA! | BOIL S 

MY BOOTS AT THE VERY THOUGHT THE JELLY MIXTURE ONLY « f 

OF MAKING JELLY! /2 MINUTE... : 
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Ye MINUTE! BUT BARBARA— THAT LOOKS LIKE A BUMPER CROP AND WAIT TILL YOU 7AS7E THIS \- ME FOR SURE-JELL! HERE'S . 
WILL IT JELL 7 OF JELLY! HOW IN THE WORLD JELLY! THAT SHORT BOIL SAVES WHERE JIM GETS SOME OF THAT A 
DID YOU GET SO MANY GLASSES FLAVOR, TOO-SO SURE°JELL JAMS HOME-MADE JELLY HE'S BEEN Al 
OF COURSE! SUREJELL MAKES FROM SO LITTLE FRUIT 7 AND JELLIES TASTE JUST LIKE HARPING ON! C 
‘ 
Ale FRUITS Mts, PERBELEIY, sauce dane Aauay unsan THE FRESH FRUIT ITSELF ! / (000 pore i 
MY JELLIES SET QUICKLY AN D | USE SURE-JELL— SO | GET 10 | TAKE OFF MY HAT TO YOU, SURE TO READ THE FOLDER Co 
JUST RIGHT EVERY TIME! — GLASSES INSTEAD OF 6 BARBARA! YOU FINISHED THAT COMES IN EACH PACKAGE He 
; Be} 2 THAT BATCH IN LESS ZHAN OF SUREVELL! ALL FRUITS Ca 
MORE JAM ‘) 15 MINUTES AFTER YOUR CANT BE HANDLED THE SAME, Q 
OR JELLY! FRUIT WAS PREPARED! YOU KNOW. THATS WHY THE Co 
Sa — 5 SURE-JELL FOLDER GIVES YOU Al 
9, A SEPARATE RECIPE FOR 8 
Y EACH FRUIT! site 4 
U Ho 
He 
Flo 
37, 
ae - - - Ed 
» 2 Try 
INEXPENSIVE! A producf °! Ha 
® General Foods y, 
Y sane - For 
SURE RESULTS! 
e Un 
EASY TO USE! a 
Vol 







‘CONVENIENT! 
F) JELLS QUICKLY! 











EASY, TESTED RECIPES {4 
INSIDE THIS PACKAGE 
Sure-Jell is beryl 
aaa dextrose). 
WANUPACTURED BY 
Le Rov, N.Y. 
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Looking Ahead in June 


x IN these next 30 days, a busy month among 
ah busy months, let’s look at some of the things 
that perhaps we might overlook unless we have 
them before us. 

As corn reaches knee height or about 35 to 40 
days after planting it ought to get its nitrogen des- 
sert. From 100 to 225 pounds of nitrate of soda 
or equivalent per acre, depending on the soil, will 
produce your cheapest corn—at 20 to 30 cents a 
bushel. Of course corn doesn’t need extra nitro- 
gen following a good crop of winter legumes. 


Cow Feed— Every milk cow ought to have 
two or three tons of silage and one ton of legume 
hay or two tons of legume hay without silage. 
Where kudzu or lespedeza is not available, the 
next month should see cowpeas or soybeans gotten 
in for the hay crop. Peas are better than soys for 
very late planting. On page 18 you will find a 
lot of facts about trench silos that may be of special 
help to you next fall and winter. Alabama’s ex- 
tension dairyman, F. W. Burns, gives this as a 
sound basis for a dairy feed program: 

Five acres of legume hay, one acre in sorghum silage, 
five acres in corn and 10 acres in good permanent pasture 
will feed five good dairy cows if you will swap two tons 
of cotton seed for cottonseed meal this fall. 


Mop Cotton—Pre-square mopping of cotton 
to poison the weevil has given varying results in 
different states, but no expensive equipment is 
needed and if there is plenty of help on the place, 
it may pay well this year. E. C. Westbrook on 
page 45 discusses this method of poisoning as well 
as proper methods for carrying out the standard 
dusting program. 


Plant Sudan— Spring 
and fall pasture grass is 
tenderest and best. For 
good grazing during the 
hot (and often dry) sum- 
mer days when the grass 
becomes tough (it develops 


YMove 


a woody substance called lignin) sow Sudan grass 
now, 25 pounds per acre on good ground, either 
broadcast or in rows just wide enough to give one 
cultivation, putting down also 200 or 300 pounds of 
a complete fertilizer with it. A hundred pounds 
or more of nitrate of soda may pay after it begins 
to grow. 


Save Seed—If no combine harvester or 
special seed stripper is to be had, crimson clover 
seed can be saved very satisfactorily with mowing 
machine and rake. Mow when almost ripe, or if 
dead ripe, be sure dew is still on the clover when 
mowing and raking to prevent shattering. Small 
patches can be saved by hand-stripping. With the 
probability of European supplies cut off next fali, 
any man who has not plowed under crimson 
clover or vetch should at least save his own seed. 
White clover seed also is high in price and is 
going to be hard to get from foreign sources next 
fall so that it will also pay well to save any seed 
you have of this crop. 


Finally—The tobacco grower faces a crucial 
period in the next’ few weeks. J. M. Carr, 
(page 18) discusses the best methods of topping, 
harvesting, and curing .. . Director H. P. Stuckey 
(page 41) has something to say that will interest 
every commercial peanut grower. .. The next few ° 
weeks will be important weeks also for the most 
profitable use of equipment (page 10) and safe 
hay curing (page 36). Stockmen also had better 
watch out for screw worms, Georgia’s beef cattle 
specialist, R. E. Davis, advises, and when a screw 

worm-infested animal dies, 
be sure that the carcass is 
burned immediately . . . 
And let us not forget, that 
as in the fine examples on 
page 8, teamwork and 
head work get results, 
whatever the job may be. 
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Published in The greatest 
this space star of the 
every month screen! 





All who have seen ‘‘ Young Tom Edison”’ 
raise your right hands. All who are go- 
ing to see it, raise your right hands. 
Thank you, class, you’ve got the right 
idea. 
* * * * 

Mickey Rooney’s starring performance 
is prescribed for your laughter and for 
your tears by doctor, lawyer, Indian 
chief, and also the film critics. 


* * * * 
We hope you know that there is a sequel 
to “Young Tom’”’ and it is called ‘Edison 
The Man”. 





Ne” 


Spencer Tracy plays “Edison The Man”, 
Clarence Brown is the director. Even 
Edison couldn’t have invented a better 
combination. 


* * * * 


But getting on to other vital matters, 
there is a film called ‘‘Florian’”’ which 
you'll learn to love. 


* * * * 


It is a most ambitious opus from the 
Felix Salten novel. [ts human action 
centres around a snow-white horse. It is 
the cavalcade of a breed and world-shak- 
ing events thunder through its frames. 





We hate to use the overworked word 
“cavalcade’’. In the case of ‘‘Florian”’ 
perhaps we should say ‘“‘cavalrycade”’. 


* * * * 


The ‘‘New Moon” is coming. We sup- 
pose the superstitious thing to do is to 
bow nine times, don’t look through glass, 
and turn your money over in your pocket. 





Whenever you sing or hear or dance to 
“Lover Come Back To Me’’, remember 
it’s from ‘New Moon”’, 


x * x 


And remember that Jeanette MacDon- 
zld and Nelson Eddy are together again. 


x *&* & * 
And remember that it’s produced by 


—Lea 


Advertisement for Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Pictures 
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Farm and Desk 


a WHEN I was a boy my father 
ex said once that he did all the work 
of farming and I got all the money 
writing about it. Certainly a lot of 
us have had plenty of farm troubles 
to write about in the last twelve 
months. This spring’s drouth has 
forced us to the conclusion that we’ve 
got to add irrigation for our lettuce or 
change our cropping season to get it 
off in April instead of May. 


A great number of 
our local folks have 
already adopted seed treatment with 
Ceresan to more nearly insure good 
cotton stands regardless of seasons, 
and now with some of the results 
from delinting and Ceresan treat- 
ment there is growing demand for 
a local plant to do both, as I under- 
stand plants in Huntsville, Ala., and 
elsewhere are doing. Huntsville gives 
the double treatment for $5 per ton. 


Better Stands 


If it hadn’t been for 
extra tractor power I 
don’t see how some of our folks 
would have gotten their land ready 
this year anyways on time. That, as 
I see it, is one of the chief advantages 
of.extra power: to get the job done 
when it should be done. 


More Power 


Missed These My family contends 
that I’m always 
away from home and on the road 
somewhere but if so, I’m still wonder- 
ing how I couldn’t take advantage of 
any of these invitations of the last 
few weeks: field day at Alabama’s 
Black Belt Experiment Station; 
Brooks County, Ga.’s, flax tour; field 
day at Blairsville for North Georgia 
farmers; the strawberry festival of 
Cullman County, Ala.; a chance to 
see Willamette vetch in full growth 
in North Alabama. At least I can 
promise readers that the latest facts 
on Black Belt farming are being pre- 
pared; that flax possibilities will be 
presented just as soon as authorities 
give us the “Go” signal; that my as- 
sociate, Otis Copeland, was on hand 
to get the facts about “Cullman 
berries” and Willamette vetch. 


More Lime Georgia’s Extension 

Editor Jack Wooten 
says the most outstanding advance- 
ment by TVA unit demonstration 


By 
ALEXANDER 
NUNN 





farmers shown by reports at Blairs- 
ville was the increase in lime used: 
1934, 200 tons; 1939, 5,803 tons; to 
date this year, 14,802 tons. As typical 
of progress in this mountain country, 
he cites this 143-acre farm, having 63 
acres in crops: 


Item 1935 1939 
Acre corn yield, bushel 18 55 
Acre wheat yield, bushel 6 16 
Acre hay yield, tons I 3 
Acres in soil-building crops. 10 47 
Crop receipts $130 $209 
Total farm income $585 $831 
Labor income $311 $666 


Most South Alabama 
farmers seem to con- 
sider Bermuda grass one of the worst 
possible pests that can get into their 
fields, but P. A. Bryant, Baldwin 
County, Ala., says he has had no 
trouble in destroying it. He de- 
stroyed it by plowing shallow early 
in winter, then raked and burned all 
he could, and turned the rest deep. 
... Mr. Bryant warns other farmers 
to be sure that their chickens don’t 
eat any crotalaria seed. In cleaning 
out a barn a quantity of old seed was 
unknowingly thrown out. The next 
morning nearly all his hens were lying 
dead under the roosts. . . . Enthusias- 
tic Baldwin Countians would un- 
doubtedly point to Mr. Bryant’s 
thriving sand pears which began as 
limbs for sticking beans as a typical 
example of the salubriousness of their 
soil and climate. 


Baldwin Tips 


The Lamberts of 
Wilcox County, 
Ala., tell me they have had a phenom- 
enal demand for Johnson grass seed 
this season. We are wondering if 
the remarkable program worked out 
by K. G. Baker for utilizing Johnson 
grass in Black Belt cattle raising isn’t 
directly responsible. Another Lam- 
bert comment: “Our tractors 8 or 
9 years old have been changed over 
to rubber tires and it seems we will 
get another 8 or 9 years of life now 
from them.” 


Johnson Grass 


Letters from the Field 


POUR peach crop was hurt by the 
£3! April freeze but not quite as bad 
as it first appeared to be. I under- 
stand the Commerce section usually 
ships 500 to 600 cars and some of the 
best-informed growers are estimating 
150 to 200 this season. With the in- 
creased price that a small peach crop 
should bring this will help the gross 
income.—John L. Anderson, County 
Agent, Jackson County, Ga. 


mI HAVE been over the larger 
4X! part of Georgia within the past 
30 days as I have been doing for the 
past 40 years. I can truthfully say I 
have never seen such an abnormal 


season from January up until May. 
Farmers deserve great credit for stick- 
ing to the job as they have. One thing 
is certain: there is nothing to be 
gained by giving up.—G. F. Hunni- 
cutt. 


i OUR weather (May 8) has sud- 
wi denly changed to real summer- 
time—suits me just fine. We have 
about 90 Negroes thinning peaches. 
We have a thick crop on all varieties. 
— Floyd Tabor, Master Farmer, 
Houston County, Ga. 

For Worth Writing For see page 
24; Coming Events, 41; Next Month 
and Later, 49. 
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Pickin’s 
MAKES A DIFFERENCE! 


($2.50 Prize) 


Tom—What’s the best way to teach a girl 
to swim? 
Joe—Well, take her gently by the hand 
lead her slowly down to the Water, put 
your arm around her waist, and— 
Tom—Oh, cut it out! It’s my sister, 
Joe—Oh! well, just push her off the end 
of the dock!—Glen Garrick, Alabama, 


SIZING UP THE MULE 
($1.50 Prize) 

“The mule,” wrote a schoolboy, “is q 
hardier bird than the guse or turkey and 
diffrunt. He wears his wings on the side 
of his head. He has two legs to walk with, 
two more to kick with, and is awful back- 
ward about going forward.” —L. ]. Wimer 
Virginia. : 

LABOR-SAVING 
($1 Prize) 

A group of Negroes were lying on the 
floor in front of the fireplace when one 
of them spoke up: “Is it a-rainin’ out?” 

“Ah don’t know,” replied another, 

“Well, get up and look,” insisted the 
first voice. : 

“‘Ah, rats,”’ said the persecuted one, lazi- 
ly, “call the dawg in an’ see if he’s wet.” 
Mrs. Ethel Lovell, Texas. 


TIT FOR TAT—IRELAND 
A very thin Irishman met a very fat 
Irishman in a Dublin hotel. 
“From the looks of you,” said the fat 
one, “there might have been a famine.” 
“Yes,” was the reply, “and from the 
looks of you, you might have caused it.”— 
Norman Hardy, Arkansas. 


TIT FOR TAT—U. S. A. 
Motorist—Why don’t you look where 
you’re walking? You pedestrians walk 
around just as if you owned the streets. 
Pedestrian—Yes, and some of you motor- 
ists ride around just as if you owned your 
cars.—Mrs. M. H. Smith, North Carolina. 


AND A PREACHER’S COMEBACK 

“I guess you wonder why I never go to 
church,” said a local Smart Aleck to the 
preacher, “and I'll tell you why—there are 
always so many hypocrites there.” 

“Oh, don’t let that keep you away,” 
said the preacher smiling, “there's always 
room for one more.”’—Mrs. B. O. Murphy, 
Loutsiana. 

ECONOMICAL WIFE 
Smith—Is your wife economical? 
Jones—Sometimes. She used only 30 

candles on her fortieth birthday cake— 
Mrs. Acie E. Hill, Alabama. 


FAIR ENOUGH 

After a terriffic struggle, the freshman 
finally finished his examination paper. At 
the end he wrote— 

“Dear Professor: If you sell any of these 
answers to the funny papers I expect you to 
split 50-50 with me.’’—Mrs. Hugh Tay- 
lor, Texas. 


PERTINENT INQUIRY 


A patient was undergoing an examina- 
tion in a doctor's office. 

“Could you afford to pay for an opera 
tion if I decide it’s necessary?” asked the 
physician. 

“Well, doc, tell me this: would you de- 
cide one was necessary if I couldn't pay 
for it?”—Grady W. Query, North Carolina. 


TIPSY DIPLOMAT 

A slightly tipsy man going down the 
street ran into a humped-over man sitting 
on the edge of the sidewalk. : 

“Git out o’ my way!” exclaimed Tipsy. 
“Git out o’ my way or UI do you like! 
done a man yisterday!” 

“And what did you do yesterday?” 
claimed the other man_ rising to his 
height and looking twice as big as 
fore. ; 

“I jest went around him!” explained 
Tipsy, hurrying on.—Sarah Perry, Ken 
tucky. 

THE GREATEST MAN 

Bagsby: Who do you consider the great 
est man this country has produced? | 

Crabshaw: I used to think it was either 
Jefferson or Lincoln. But now I am cof 
vinced it was my wife’s first husband— 





Marjorie Robertson, Virginia. 
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Goodness Plus! 


Our June Sermon 


By 
REV. J. W. 
HOLLAND 





JAMES M. BARRIE gave the 
world a play called “Little White 
A man is sitting anxiously 


A 


Bird.” 


awaiting news of the birth of his 
child. As he thinks of his wife, he 
ns over in his mind the occasions 
when he might have been a little 


ru 


kinder. The outcome of it all is a 
new motto: “Shall we not make a 
new rule of life: Always try to be a 
little kinder than ts necessary.” 


When Jesus first mentioned the 
principle of “going the second mile,” 
and giving an extra garment to the 
thug who took your outer garment, 
some worldly wise individuals said 
then, as they say now, “Fine ideal, 
but it won’t work in this workaday 
world.” 


"THERE is a goodness that is 
A just good enough to escape the 
law, but the heart of chis sort of 
goodness is half bad. It is possible 
to stay “within the law” and live out- 
side the pale of private decency. A 
tight old pioneer used to say that he 
paid his debts according to law; that 
he paid them after being sued. He 
was too great a coward to be a des- 
perate thief, but he lacked the prin- 
ciple of honesty. 


It is the little extra touch of the 
brush, or extra chip with the chisel 
that makes the difference between 
the artist and the artisan. The 
ability to take pains makes the ar- 
tist. So it is in sainthood: the little 
extra moment spent in prayer and in 
good deeds is the secret of superfine 
character. 


Suppose this principle were to be 
invoked in the millions of homes in 
Americx—can’t you imagine what 
would happen if all the husbands in 
America should start out to be as 
kind to their mates as possible—and 
then add an extra touch of kindness? 
Or just suppose that the wives 
would speak a little more kindly than 
necessary to the breadwinners. 





If this could happen the divorce 
courts could almost fold up. A wit 
and a wag and a wise man all in one, 
the late Will Rogers said: “A man 
ought to speak as kindly to his wife 
athome as he does to some stranger 


over the phone.” 
By WHEN the stiffly starched re- 
ligionists of Jesus’ day paraded 
their wordy goodness, talking about 
what good deeds they did, and how 
much time they spent at their’ public 
“votions, He asked the disconcert- 
mg question: “What do you do more 
than others?” Others were doing less 
taking, while loving and serving 
and forgiving more. 


It is the little difference, the little 
“ 

ray the more than necessary” ef- 

tt which distinguishes our noblest 

characters, 

Y, a 

Mak writing each day a gospel for men; 

(@ sure that the writing is true; 

*(Padeaaad gospel some men will read, 

8ospel according to you. 


Always try to be a little kinder 
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Firestone 


GROUND GRIP TIRES 


ARE AS DIFFERENT FROM OTHER TRACTOR TIRES 
AS A CHAMPION HEN IS FROM AN ORDINARY HEN 





Laying Test Champion, owned by Irving Kauder, 
New Paltz, N. Y., laid 340 eggs, averaging 25.9 
ounces per dozen, in 358 days. Her laying record 
is more than three times the national average. 


This ordinary hen is better than average, laying 
about 150 eggs per year. She costs practically as 
much to feed and house as a 340-egg hen, yet pro- 
duces much less income and is actually unprofitable. 





J UST suppose a champion layer sold for the 
same price as an ordinary hen. Which would 


YOU buy? 


Firestone Ground Grip Tires sell for the same 
price as ordinary tractor tires. Yet they give 
greater traction and drawbar pull, automatic self- 
cleaning action, smoother riding and longer 
wear. Why accept less than this championship 
performance? It costs no more! 


TRIPLE-BRACED 
TRACTION BARS 


DO NOT BEND, BREAK OR 
TEAR OFF. 


H TRIPLE-BRACED 
TRACTION BARS 


PREVENT MUD TRAPS, 
RIDE SMOOTHER AND 
WEAR LONGER. 


Harvey S. Firestone put the farm on rubber 
and made farm work easier and more 
profitable. He discovered that broken 
traction bars bend and slip. So he triple- 
braced the traction bars on Firestone Ground 
Grip Tires. This feature is patented. 
Firestone Ground Grip Tires are the only 
tires made with triple-braced traction bars. 


If you are figuring on changing over your 
present tractor, your nearby dealer will 
gladly show you how little it costs. And 
when you buy your new tractor, order it 
equipped with self-cleaning Firestone 
Ground Grip Tires — the greatest traction 
tires ever built! 


TRIPLE-BRACED 
TRACTION BARS 
= PROVIDE 52 TO 89 EXTRA 


INCHES OF CONTINUOUS 
TRACTION BAR LENGTH. 





See Firestone Champion Tires made in the Firestone Factory 
and Exhibition Building at the New York World’s Fair. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 





The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 


D 
BRAS Ways GRIP! gages obligation on my part, please send me: 


TRIPLE-BRACED 











A copy of the new Farm Guide Book. 


TRACTION BARS x we * BARS Oo een oben the Firestone Farm Tire 
GIVE GREATER TRACTION N o pu aetaile of the Firestone Tire Changeover 


Please demonstrate Firestone Ground Grip 


T10 ; 
D SLIP: © Tires with my own tractor on my own farm. 


Make and model of tractor 
Please demonstrate on 
er ie eta te aoa Rae Aas oe ae 
R. F. D. or Street Number 
Town 


AND DRAWBAR PULL. 


(SSE PORTE ON sBIRtO. no n0csr ee Qe 


MORE TRACTORS ARE EQUIPPED WITH FIRESTONE 
GROUND GRIP TIRES THAN ANY OTHER MAKE 














Is Necessary. 


b> 






Copyright, 1940, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
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With the tides of battle running as 
they are when this is written, it seems 


“What Should 
America Do?” inevitable that when this issue reaches 
subscribers, the war will be the heaviest 


load on every human heart and “What should America do?” the supreme 
question in every mind. 

For this reason we wish every reader could turn back and reread our 
October, 1939, editorials written just after England declared war as a 
result of Germany’s refusal to arbitrate its dispute with Poland. Concisely 
then we reviewed the 20 years of unceasing effort The Progressive Farmer 
had made, “like a voice crying in the wilderness,” to arouse and save 
our nation and the world from such a disaster as now threatens it... . 
to substitute for war international arbitration, an improved League of 
Nations, and a potent. World Court ... . and bitterly we lamented the 
folly of short-sighted “‘isolationists” in both parties who fancied that 
America could be safe when all other nations prepared to make the world 
a slaughterhouse of war. And now in answer to the question Southern 
farmers along with all other Americans are asking, “What should 
America do?” we would not change in May, 1940, one syllable of what 
we wrote in September, 1939: : 

Politicians should have done more to support world peace. Political parties 
should have done more. Individual voters should have done more. Churches and 
women's organizations and young people's organizations should have done much 
more. England and France themselves should have done much more. 

Now it is too late; another world war has begun—and the only question is as to 
what should be America’s relation to it. 

Admitting all the flaws in the record of England and France, it is incomparably 
better than that of Hitler's Germany. In England and France in recent months free 
thought, free speech, a free press, a free church, and free elections offered a chance 
for the people to know and act intelligently—and they wanted peace and arbitration. 
In Germany the absence of all those freedoms made it possible for one man to 
substitute war for peace, and bloodshed for arbitration and justice. 

In our opinion, America should resolutely and absolutely set its face against 
sending American youth overseas to fight in a war that England and France by better 
support of the League of Nations might have prevented. Yet undoubtedly our own 
peace and the whole world’s peace would be endangered by a victory-drunk Hitler 
who might not only destroy all freedom and democracy in England and France but 
soon challenge the Monroe Doctrine in South America and elsewhere. 

If our supreme aim should be to keep our sons out of the present war, our 
second great aim should be to do all we can short of war to favor those nations that 
advocated peaceful arbitration for settling the Polish question and whose triumph 
would least threaten future wars for us. 


In March we had this to say about 
the current tune among a good many ag- 
ricultural leaders to the effect that there 
are too many people on farms: 


Tractors, to 


Benefit Whom? 


We know that fewer farmers could produce all the cash crops that can be sold 
at a fair price; that we have too much population for our income. But we also know 
that citics already have more people than they are keeping employed; that there isn’t 
any “somewhere else” to send this ‘so-called surplus farm population; that we’d rather 
try to do a little harder thinking than usual to somehow keep these families employed 
on the farm or in small rural or semi-rural industries than to be paying more taxes 
five or ten or fifteen years from now to keep them “on relief.” 

We bring up the problem again this month because it is being widely 
asserted that thousands of farmers are being “tractored off” the land. 
County Agent Bett discussed the situation among his folks last month; 
the letters on page 49 this time express typical reactions that have come 
from readers. We are convinced that the South, particularly the South- 
east, needs still more tractor and horse power. We are never going to 
make full use of the possibilities until we quit breaking land three or four 
inches deep, until we have adequate power to get jobs done when they 
should be done and do them better than they have ever been done before, 
until we have the power and equipment to do jobs that in the past we 
have never been able to do, until we can make more efficient use of our 
manpower. 


But we are just as strongly convinced that if we are going to add 
tractors and throw two or three families on relief or out of a farm for 
every tractor added, in the long run we are not going to benefit our- 
selves, our section, or the implement industry. The landowner who 
claims the right to do as he pleases with his farm must also accept the 
social responsibility that goes with authority. We are fully aware that 
some industrial concerns have set the example all too clearly in the 
matter of dropping employees indiscriminately; all readers should also 








be aware of what some of the consequences have been. Nobody is going 
to find fault with the individual who looks out for his family first; we 
suggest the possibility, however, that the landowner who also looks out 
for the willing-to-work families about him and with him regardless of 
how many power units he adds to his farm is most likely in the long run 
to best serve the interests of his immediate family. 


We believe that on great numbers of farms tractor power or additional 
mule power is needed and should be added without the displacement of 
a single family. We believe the increased power can be made to bring 
extra income, better farming, and a higher standard of living to all the 
families on the place. As a matter of fact, operators can be found now 
who are following that plan. If our corn and hay and other feed crop 
yields are brought to levels that experiments show are entirely practicable, 
if erosion is stopped and our lands enriched, if we make full use of our 
waste acres and our timberlands, if through the use of more power we 
free our manpower for home improvement and related needs, we ven- 
ture the assertion that we can make full use of all the power we can get 
and all the farm families we now have. 


Agricultural authorities, like editors 


Disagreement About and nearly everybody else, will at times 
honestly disagree as to the best methods 


Weevil Control 
of solving the same problem. The total 


lack of agreement, however, on the soundness of “mopping up” the early 
boll weevils does seem to us peculiar. South Carolina is enthusiastically 
pushing the 1-1-1 mixture, Georgia seems to feel that it is good under 
many conditions, while Alabama is definitely urging farmers not to use 
“sweetened” poisons at all. 


Just how much influence weevil control methods have had we do not 
know, but it might be pointed out that over a period of years South Caro- 
lina’s yields have run distinctly higher than Georgia’s, and Georgia’s 
slightly higher than Alabama’s. On the other hand, North Carolina, 
which usually has a higher average yield than any one of the three states 
already named, until last year had discouraged the mopping method but 
is now giving it increased recognition as a “first line of defense” in weevil 
control while urging farmers to use calcium arsenate when weevils be- 
come numerous. 


We should like to make it clear therefore that in asking for its in- 
clusion in the feature which Mr. Westbrook has prepared for us on general 
weevil control (page 45) we are neither opposing nor endorsing the sweet- 
ened poison method as yet. So far as the writer’s recollection goes he has 
not found any Alabama farmers who have tried it; he has run across quite a 
few Georgia farmers who were either well pleased or very enthusiastic 
about it. The individual farmer who decides he wants to give the method 
a trial can do it for very little cash expense per acre. 


Weed Control 
Through the Silo watch any good hayfield, for example. 
See the weeds take it sooner or later. 


Now the Department of Agriculture has discovered that the best way 
to keep weeds from taking the hayfield is not to make hay. Cut the crop, 
weeds and all, and put it into the silo, says T. E. Woodward of the Bureait 
of Dairy Industry. Any seed carried into the silo with the weeds will 
not be capable of doing any damage when feeding time comes around, 
he finds. Seeds of only three plants showed any signs of life at all when 
taken from the silo. 


Weed control is just one of many advantages to be gained by ensiling 
hay crops, says Mr. Woodward. And, we might add, what a wonderful 
opportunity we of the South have for producing cheap feed when we make 
up our minds to cut grasses and our abundantly growing legume crops a 
make them into silage. In this practice farmers of the South are not 
keeping up with their experiment stations. 


Dr. C. A. Mooers, director of the Tennessee Experiment Station, and 
other high authorities in Tennessee and Kentucky are enthusiastic about 
the value and economy of grass silage. They look upon it as a boon to live 
stock production in the South where grasses and legumes can be growa 
in such abundance. And many of the weeds that grow in the meadows 
are not nearly so objectionable in the silo as they would be in hay. 


Weeds have a way of always getting 
in where they are not wanted. Just 
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A SALLY and I were married that 
3} morning, and now we were rid- 
ing in Jock’s hack along the winding 
dusty road. It was June. I glanced 
at Sally now and then, trying not to 
remember that she was a lonely 
person and that we were going to a 
lonely place. After leaving the lime 
hills we crossed Horse Creek and 
entered the region of scrub pine and 


gullied fields and cabins. 


“You're going to like it a lot 
where we're going to live,” I kept 
saying to Sally with studied cheer- 
fulness. I watched to see how she 
was taking it. I remember her 
silence, and though she smiled into 
my eyes, I read her doubt in the 
silence broken only by the sound of 
the horses’ hoofs and the drowsy 
drone of insects. 


There were few houses along the 
twelve-mile way; and such as there 
were only emphasized my fear that 
Sally would not be happy out here, 
where the distance to a neighbor’s 
might be two miles, and then the 
neighbor might be unlettered. Sally’s 
family had culture. .. . The shadows 
were growing long when we came to 
the log house known as the Etheredge 
place, where we were to live. 


PA “HOW much, Uncle Jock?” I 
£3 asked, and he said two -dollars. 
I had seventeen dollars in cash left, 
and the two gold pieces that Sally 
had entrusted to my care. The old 
man turned and drove back along the 
sandy road, and Sally then turned and 
inspected the old house, and I saw 
the shudder that went over her. 

“Heavens, it’s so lonesome!” 

“You'll not mind that after a 
while,” I said, but my words were 
hollow, and maybe my heart sank 
still lower. It was not a good feeling 
for a bridegroom. “Well, let’s go 
in,” I said. 

We broke the paling gate open and 
went into the yard. The path to the 
crazy porch was overgrown. The 
porch roof was sagging and the posts 
rotting at the base. Rose vines 
reached to the roof and lay heavily 
there. I led Sally by the hand, feel- 
ing her unresponsiveness, and at the 
door removed the length of trace 
chain that held it. I pushed the door 
open but we did not immediately go 
into the house. 

“You're going to like it here,” I 
told her, as a small boy whistles in 
Passing a graveyard. 

Sally took a rose and pinned it in 
my coat. “Let’s see what it looks 
like all around.” 


We picked our way around the 
West side of the house, crushing 
weeds and grass as we went. The 
main part of the house was of split 
gs, round sides out, and hewn 
Planks for chinking. A west room 
of sawed boards had been added, 
making a shed room. The roof of 
this leaked, for the shingles were 
Warped and rotten. There were heavy 
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vines of roses all along one side of 
the yard and they were blooming 
in great masses. Sally gathered her 
arms full, and we went and sat on 
a crazy-angled homemade swing left 
here by the folks that used to make 
this their home. I suspect a lot of 
love making, first and last, had been 
done here. Sally and I sat side by 
side and swung gently, there under 
the pecan trees, and I remember how 
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saucers, and some spoons and knives 
and forks. There was no tablecloth, 
no napkins. We spread newspapers 
and put out the food. We ate in 
silence, though now and then when 
I would glance at Sally she would 
smile. 

There was an old fireplace, caved 
in, where rain would leak and wind 
would blow. Overhead there were 
dirt daubers’ nests on rafters and 


By HARRY HARRISON KROLL 


anxiously I watched her face, hoping 
for some responsiveness in the ex- 
pression of it. 

Sally had been a lonely person all 
her life; I remembered how her 
mother had always been afraid of 
being alone. And, too, I was chal- 
lenged by the opposition her folks 
had to me, who was but a country 
school teacher in those days. 

Sally’s brother had said, “Huh, he’ll 
drag her out to some old log shack in 
the piny woods. Ina year she will be 
crazy from loneliness.” 


I remembered those words, how 
they had hurt me, as the gloom 
here increased and the solitude of 
night deepened. 

Sally stirred. “I’m hungry. Shall 
we eat?” 

“All right,” I said, and we went 
through the thick grass to the de- 
tached log kitchen. There was a 
covered runway from the main house 
to the kitchen. We entered and I 
lighted the kerosene lamp on the 
table. Sally had brought along a 
shoe box filled with fried chicken, 
cakes, and sandwiches. We brought 
up the two chairs and sat. I had 
bought a second-hand cook stove, and 
the rest of the meager furnishings. 


We had two plates, two cups and °* 


boards. Outside the shivering owls 
began their lonely dirge. These 
things I remember, and not much 
else except two people, a girl and a 
fellow hardly more than a boy, sitting 
in the lamplight munching sand- 
wiches and fried chicken. 

There was a mere scatterment of 
neighbors hereabouts, living in 
weathered cabins in the old fields, 
their houses hidden by the summer 
growth. We had all the world just 
to ourselves. We had a bed and two 
chairs in the living room; the bed 
was iron and the mattress was made 
of moss and corn shucks.  Sally’s 
mother used to take pride in her beds. 
My bones never were fretted by a 
hard bed. I'd slept on the hard 
ground, slept on bare benches in old 
schoolhouses, slept behind logs in the 
dead of winter. But Sally’s tender 
bones knew no such hardships. I 
suppose she had a right to sleepless- 
ness. 


WE took a weekly magazine and 

got an agricultural paper once a 
week, and I welcomed the days these 
papers came, for Sally was a great 
reader. I would walk almost four 
miles to the post office for the mail. 
On these trips I would fetch along a 
small supply of groceries from the 
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Roses were blooming in great masses. Sally gathered her arms full. 


crossroads store. It would be flour, 
bacon meat, lard and soda and bak- 
ing powder and the like. 

Sally would take the papers and 
curl up and begin to read. Part of 
the time I would potter about the 
house, but I had my textbooks to 
study, for I was preparing for a higher 
grade certificate in the teachers’ ex- 
aminations. 

After Sally had read until she was 
weary, I would take her for a long 
walk by the edges of the fields and 
into the piny woods. The needles 
here were thick on the ground. Be- 
low the house the gullies were very 
old and deeply gashed, and it seemed 
hard to believe that ever a plow had 
struck a share into the barren dirt. 
But here were strange worlds, and I 
taught Sally the game of forts, with 
bombardments with pine knots, and 
captures and repulses. I don’t think 
she had ever known how to play. In 
the twilight the region was strange 
and beautiful, and there would be 
no sound when our laughter had died 
but the high air running through the 
pine tops. Weary from play, we 
walked hand in hand into the deeper 
woods. Muscadines swung from one 
old pine to another. They formed a 
roof against the sky. Nesting screech 
owls would fly down at us and click 
their bills menacingly. We knew 
they had nests but we never actually 
saw one, so well hidden were they. 


Out of the eerie darkness Sally and 
I would walk back to the dark house, 
and it wasn’t often that I could guess 
what went on in her mind. I remem- 
ber once finding a page of a letter her 
mother wrote to her, and though I 
had not intended to read it, some- 
how I just saw the words: 

. my child, I lie sleepless of nights, 
thinking how lonely you must be‘out there 
in that remote and uncouth place .. . 

One night, without lighting the 
lamp, I sat with Sally in the warm 


(Continued on page 22) 
















16-Family Team 
FARMERS in the Lily Flagg 


gj community (often called the 
Whitesburg area) Madison County, 
Ala., are doing an outstanding job 
of building soils, controlling erosion, 
and improving crops on a communi- 
ty-wide scale. © 

A recent survey by extension serv- 
ice workers showed that 16 land- 
owners and the families who work 
with them annually have about 50 
per cent of their 5,000 acres of crop 
land in winter legumes, small grain, 
alfalfa, lespedeza, and permanent 
pastures. Secret of their success is 
said to be working together as a 
community project in fighting ero- 
sion, improving crops and livestock, 
producing and saving cover crop 
seed, and adjusting their cropping 
system to include as many soil-con- 
serving crops as possible. 

These farmers produce and _har- 
vest by combine hairy vetch, crim- 
son clover, lespedeza, Dallis grass, 
white clover, and orchard grass seed 
for pastures and for soil improve- 
ment. 


During normal seasons they pro- 
duce about a bale of cotton, 30 to 40 
bushels of corn, and 2 to 3 tons of 
alfalfa hay per acre. 


Before they organized a _ one- 
variety community in 1932 and 
started using only D&PL seed, 90 per 
cent of the cotton was shorter than 
%-inch. Today it averages an inch 
in staple. Pure seed is purchased: 
from the breeder every other year 
and seed is saved from seed patches 
the other years. A gin with the lat- 
est drying and cleaning machinery 
has been installed. Seed from the 
community has been distributed 
throughout Madison County, mak- 
ing it a leading county in the pro- 
duction of better staple cotton. 

Seeing the grazing possibilities 
from phosphated and limed perma- 
nent pastures, Master Farmer Aaron 



















Fleming told his neighbors that 1f 
they would buy a few registered 
Hereford heifers he would buy a 
registered bull and give them free 


services. Today the bull is being 
used in breeding registered and grade 
heifers throughout the community. 
As reported by J. B. Mitchell, 
county agent, who cooperated in 
promoting the community work, 
landowners of the Lily Flagg com- 
munity are: John Acuff, C. N. 
Buchanan, Aaron Fleming, Walton 
Fleming, Fleming & Thornton, Mrs. 
L. D. Fleming, J. E. Hays, J. D. 
Hays, Sam Harris, J. P. Hymer, J. 
M. Latham, J. V. Matthews, W. S. 
Sockwell, C. W. Warden, T. L. 
Woods, and J. F. Woodis. 
L. O. Brackeen, 
Editor, Alabama Extension Service. 


Not Gummed Up 


we FARMERS of Lafayette County, 
ays Fla., have found a substantial 
new source of income right on their 
farms and have embarked on a 
cooperative gum farming enterprise. 
Vast stands of longleaf and slash 
pines formed the basis of a huge 
sawmill industry in the county 
years ago. Now second growth 
timber is replenishing the cut-over 
areas, and a group of farmers have 
decided to join hundreds of others 
throughout the Southeast in turpen- 
tining their trees. 

A committee named some months 
ago by County Agent D. H. Ward 
to thoroughly study the possibilities 
for increasing income in the county, 
and for using the lands to best ad- 
vantage decided that gum farming 
was one thing which could be recom- 
mended, because the pine trees are 
already there. 


W. S. Cone, an experienced tur- 
pentine operator of Mayo, has agreed 
to help interested farmers get started. 
He will give expert assistance in 
chipping at the proper time and ‘n 
the right manner. Cups will be hung 
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only on the larger trees. Clay cups 
will be used and trash kept out ot 
the gum, so it will sell for highest 
prices. A substantial saving is ex- 
pected through the pooling of or- 
ders for cups and other materials, 
and through group marketing of 
the gum. j 
Extension Forester L. T. Nieland 
says: “In launching this new under- 
taking, the first of its kind in Flor- 
ida, this group of progressive farm- 
ers have gone far in helping them- 
selves and in the proper utilization 
and management of their timber- 
lands. And they are pointing the way 
to good timber farming for meny 
other farmers.” ]. F. Cooper, 
Editor, Florida Experiment Station. 


Best in the State 


PS THE community surrounding 
ey Culloden, Ga., is noted for its 
cash crops of staple cotton, pimiento 
peppers, milk, and peaches. 

Organized in 1933, the Culloden 
one-variety cotton community was ad- 
judged the best of 235 in the state 
in 1939. Itis using the Stoneville 2-B 
variety and in 1939 produced slightly 
more than 94 per cent of its cot- 
ton with staple an inch or longer. 
In addition to getting heavy yields, 
growers received a premium of a lit- 
tle more than a half cent per pound 
for the lint. The success of this one- 
variety community is due largely to 
a good ginner who keeps his gins in 
proper repair and gins nothing but 
the one variety. State and federal 
agencies aid in locating good seed, 
advise on fertilizer practices, boll 
weevil poisonings, and grading. Ev- 
ery farmer in the organization knows 
the staple length of his cotton be- 
fore he offers it for sale. 


In addition to cotton, Culloden 
grows 500 acres of Perfection pi- 
miento pepners, which produce a 
little more than two tons to the acre. 
The peppers are sold to the canneries 
for about $30 per ton. 


Located on the rolling red lands 
of the lower Piedmont section, Cul- 
loden has its problems of soil ero- 
sion. In recent years a considerable 
portion of the rougher land has been 
converted into pastures for dairy 
cattle. As a result, the community 
ships 3,000 gallons of milk each dav 
and retains that necessary for home 
use. 


A fourth cash crop is peaches. 
Each farmer does not attempt to 
grow all four of these cash crops, 
but all are grown in the community 
and they help, each in its turn, in 
giving work to the people practically 
throughout the year. The peach crop 
in 1939 was good and the 1940 cror 
is well on the way. In fact the lower 





Teamwork for 
Results 





Piedmont section of Georgia rarely 
misses a peach crop. 


It should be said that the best crop 
of Culloden community is its mature 
cooperative farmers and the fine boys 
and girls coming on to take charge 
at a later date. H. P. Stuckey, 

Director, Georgia 
Experiment Station. 


Bale-Per-Acre Club 


ae HART County, Ga., has organ- 
£\3 ized a bale-per-acre cotton club, 
to honor the best producers and to 
help other Hart farmers increase 
their yield. Hart’s average last year 
was 309 pounds. 

Any farmer who makes a bale per 
acre is eligible to become a member 
of the club and if he averages a bale 
per acre he is entitled to be on the 
honor roll. But the real benefits are 
expected when farmers meet to dis- 
cuss the methods they have used to 
produce a 500-pound bale of cotton 
per acre. Local community clubs 
will meet together to form the coun- 
ty club. 


“These bale-per-acre farmers have 
a story that will do us all good,” 
comments E. H. Thomas, county 
agent, who was largeiy instrumen- 
tal in the organization of the club. 
“We want to find how they do it and 
then tell others and have lots of 
members next year.” 


Dr. Joe Jenkins, one of the most 
prominent and _ successful farmers 
in the county, has proved that a bale 
per acre is far from impossible. Last 
year he made 511 bales on 500 acres. 


The following suggestions were 
made by the club at its first meeting 
for others who wish to make a bale 
per acre or more: 


1. Good soil. 

2. Good seed not more than third year 
from breeder. 

3. Five to six tons manure and 400 
pounds of good fertilizer, or 500 to 600 
pounds of good fertilizer (6-6-6, the farm- 
ers agreed was a good one). 

4. Regular, shallow cultivation or after 
each rain. Lay by early to promote early 
maturity. 

5. At least 1 bushel of seed per acre. 

6. 3 to 4 stalks 10 to 12 inches apart. 

7. Treat seed with Ceresan or use 2- 
year-old seed. 

8. Poison for boll weevil. 

9. Have more one-variety clubs. 


Following up the Hart idea, E. C. 
Westbrook, extension agronomist, 


has asked all Georgia county agents — 
to consider bale-per-acre clubs i 


their counties this year. Should this 
be done in even a small percentage 
of the cotton belt of the state, who 
knows what it might ultimately lead 
to in the future. Jack Wootemy 

Editor, Georgia Extension Servier 
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YAWE UN) ies 


Look! Here’s How Your Goodrich Dealer 


Can Cut Your Farm Costs 





WANT TO SAVE MONEY? See your Goodrich dealer 
before you buy tires for your tractor—or before you 
buy a new tractor. He isa tire expert—knows rubber 
from A to Z—can help you select the size and type 
tractor and implement tires to give you the best 
service and greatest savings. 





LOOK AT THIS TRACK left by a Hi-Cleat Silvertown. 
See how the cleats are arranged in pairs—with an 
open-center design. To get traction, cleats must bite 
in—you get plenty of bite with this tread which lets 
*the cleats really take hold. No mud-catching pockets. 
Lugs are guaranteed not to pull off. 





“ISAVE 1, ON FUEL ALONE. With Goodrich Silvertowns 
on my tractor, combine, and corn sheller, I save on 

» 8€t more work done, travel on the highways, and 
save on depreciation. In two seasons they will have 


More than paid for themselves”—writes R. F., an 
Illinois farmer. 







HERE’S THE HI-CLEAT 
SILVERTOWN — the 
tractor tire that 
saves more than it 
costs! And at cur- 
rent low prices 
Silvertowns pay for 
themselves quicker 
than ever before 
Sizes and types, 
including duals, 
available for all 
types of farming 
Operations. 


RESISTING 
RUBBER 


GOOD FOR YOUR CROPS. Sunshine is fine for your crops 
but it may rot ordinary tractor and implement tires 
rapidly. Not the new Goodrich Silvertowns, how- 
ever. They’re built with special Sun-Resisting Rub- 
ber—a compound which resists sun, weather, and 
barnyard acids. 





IT’S A HOG FOR WORK! On farm trucks and school 
buses the new Goodrich Silvertown Truck Tire is also 
saving money for thousands of thrifty farmers. It’s a 
tire that does not develop blow-out heat—even 
under heavy loads and high speeds. And it’s priced 
right, too. 











IT WAS A HONEY—IN 1912. A real Iron Horse, weight 
18,000 pounds. Today you would go broke in a hurry 
with this gas-eater. And a steel-wheeled tractor 3 or 
4 years old is mighty expensive to operate, too, 
when you can modernize it with money-saving 
Goodrich Tires purchased on easy payments. 





SMOOTH AS A PEELED ONION — that describes the 
sidewalls of the Goodrich Skid-Ring for tractor front 
wheels. It doesn’t pick up mud or trash. Makes steer- 
ing easier. Checks side-slip. Cushions the front end. 
Saves on repairs. Insist on Skid-Rings when you buy 
a new tractor. 


Ok 


may) 
é 


2 


YOUR 1940. LICENSE PLATE on a key chain for only 10c. 
An exact miniature reproduction—your own number 
—your own state color combination! Drive in to your 
nearest Goodrich Dealer or Goodrich Silvertown 
Store and ask them to get one for you. There is no 
obligation. 












CoodricheveSilvertowns 


SHANGE TO SILVERTOWNS...GET THEM ON A NEW TRACTOR... EITHER WAY YOU SAVE MORE 








Asa 


Farm 


Equipment 
User— 


What Score Are You Entitled To, 
Judged by These Ten Tests? 


Arrangement Question: “Are 
Possible Points, 10 most of your bet- 
ae ter and more im- 


portant fields so 
laid out and arranged that you can 
use your field machinery to the very 
best advantage?” 

Generally speaking, the larger and 
more regularly shaped a field, the 
more advantageously machinery can 
be used. “Fields approximately twice 
as long as they are wide, with the 
rows running in the long direction” 
is a fine rule. Plainly the smaller 
number of turns per acre covered, the 
better. Oftentimes clearing up ragged 
or irregular field edges will enable 
us to get longer rows. Leaving out 
irregular patches of cleared land from 
the regular field may also help to 
avoid extra turning. Often  strip- 
cropping facilitates the use of larger 
equipment by eliminating point rows. 


Clear Fields 


Possible Points, 10 


Yours .......... 


Question: “Have 
you cleaned your 
fields of stumps, 
stones, trees, and 
other removable obstructions?” 

A stump and its roots, boulders and 
smaller stones, and trees cause a 
great deal of lost time and broken 
equipment, and occupy valuable 
space which should be used for crop 
growing. In a 10-acre field, 1.27 acres 
were found to be occupied by stumps. 
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Georgia experiments show that under 
the same conditions, it takes as long 
to plow 7 acres of stump field as 9 
acres of cleared land. And, of course, 
modern, cost-saving farm machinery 
cannot be operated satisfactorily in 
stumpy or rocky fields. Breakage and 
damage to the machinery may 
amount to as much in total loss as 
that from waste of time. 


Question: “Are 
you using the 
size of units as to 
both power and 
machinery which is best and most 
economical on your sized farm and 
with your cropping system? Also, are 
you looking to the future in your 
purchases?” 


Right Equipment 
Possible Points, 10 


Yours 


Any given unit of equipment, such 
as a tractor or a combine or even a 
plow, may be too large, too small, or 
just the right size for the particular 
cropping system, source of power 
unit, size of fields, etc. This problem 
should be well studied before buying 
equipment, because afterward there 
is little remedy. Small one-plow 
tractors are now being made for use 
on farms that have two to six horses. 
These small tractors should not be 
purchased for farms on which more 
power and capacity is needed. Larger 
tractors are available for such farms, 
and there is no economy in attempt- 


@ To make 1940-50 “Ten Victory Years” there are 


two basic needs: 


(1) To learn what are the tests or 


proofs of excellence; (2) To study these tests, find 


out what is our present grade or score... . 


and 


then see how much progress we can make each suc- 


ceeding year. 


So each month since January we have 


been presenting score cards to help readers establish 


standards and check up on themselves, 


This month 


Editor Eugene Butler of our Texas Edition; H. G. 
Davis of the Farm Equipment Institute; Prof. Frazier 
Rogers of the Florida College of Agriculture; Prof. 
F. W. Peikert of the Georgia College of Agriculture; 
J. B. Wilson ef the Alabama Extension Service, and 
Prof. David S. Weaver of the North Carolina State 
College have collaborated in setting up and discussing 
a score card by which a farmer may easily test his 
efficiency as a user of farm power and machinery. 





In such a field as this—large 
enough, and clear of stumps, 
boulders, ete.—a tractor can 
do its most efficient work. 





ing to make a boy-sized tractor do a 
man-sized job. 


Question: “Are 
you utilizing 
your equipment 
to the greatest 
possible extent both (1) on your own 
farm and (2) by doing work for 
other farmers, called ‘custom work’?” 


Equipment Use 
Possible Points, 10 


Yours 


It doesn’t pay to own improved 
equipment unless it can be used a 
reasonable number of days in the 
year. Sometimes it is possible to get 
the full value of a machine by doing 
custom work for small farmers who 
are not able to afford up-to-date 
equipment. If small farms are fully 
equipped with improved machinery, 
they very often have an unjustifiably 
large machinery investment. Recent- 
ly the FSA (Farm Security Admin- 
istration) has been making loans 
to small farmers for buying improved 
machines on condition that these 
farmers contract with other small 
farmers to do custom work, which 
will help small farmers greatly. 


Question: “Are 
you giving your 
equipment the 
attention neces- 
sary to keep it in constant working 
condition, with a regular system of 
checking for broken or weakened 
parts, etc.?” Z 

Following a period of use, each 
machine should be checked over im- 
mediately for weakened and dam- 
aged parts, and where repair parts 
are necessary, they should be ordered 
at once. Waiting until you need a 
machine is the wrong time to make 
repairs. Painting wood parts and 
greasing metal parts before rust or 
rot ruins them, will pay many times 
over. Having repair parts on hand 
enables the farmer to do repair work 
in idle hours and during bad weather, 
instead of losing valuable working 
hours from field operations. 


Equipment Care 


Possible Points, 10 
Yours . 


Using Farm Shop Question: ‘‘Do 
you have a farm 
shop?” 

: Every farm 
having any equipment at all to speak 


Possible Points, 10 














of should have a place designated as 
a repair shop or a farm shop with a 
forge, grindstone, work bench, drill 
press, etc., and suitable hand tools. 
These tools themselves should be 
kept in good condition and repair to 
insure speed in case a machine breaks 
down. A weathertight building (with 
a source of heat so that winter work 
may be comfortably carried on), with 
a wide entrance door and a clear floor 
space large enough to permit work- 
ing about machinery brought in for 
repairs, is desirable. 


Question: ‘‘Do 
you study and 
rely on the ‘in- 
struction © books’ 
issued by the manufacturer?” 

When a machine goes wrong, do 
you begin blindly tearing it apart, or 
do you study first all the symptoms as 
a doctor studies a sick patient? Each 
new machine is accompanied by a 
manufacturer’s book of instructions 
and a list of repair parts. Be sure that 
you get yours when you buy any new 
machine and file away where it may 
be studied and consulted before mak- 
ing any adjustments or repairs, or 
when ordering new parts. Even the 
repair of a plowshare needs careful 
thinking and preparation. Often- 
times proceeding thoughtlessly adds 
more damage to what has already 
been done. 


Know Machine 
Possible Points, 10 


Protect Machines Question: “Are 
Possible Points, 190 YOU protecting 
i... your equipment 
from the weather 
when not in use by (1) keeping it 
under shelter and (2) systematically 
cleaning up, oiling, and painting?” 
The implement shed or machine 
shelter need not be elaborate, but it 
should at least have a good roof and 
preferably good side walls. Then in 
the case of all machinery be sure (1) 
that all wooden parts are properly 
painted; (2) that all metal parts are 
protected with a coating of grease of 
oil, and (3) that metal parts, particu 
larly those which work in the soil, 
are well coated with heavy grease 
when standing idle. Warren 'f 
Farm Management says: “For every 


(Continued on page 49) 
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“Extra smoking is swell in a cigarette 


says John Bender, well-known farmer 


as 200d As Camel ‘ and enthusiastic Camel smoker 














SLOWER BURNING 
IS WHAT | WANT IN 
A CIGARETTE. 
| GET IT IN CAMELS 

__WITH A LOT OF 
c . ‘EXTRAS’ 
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and EXTRA SMOKING! 

‘in- 
90k: 

l' MAY never have occurred to you to 

de : 
ope notice whether your cigarette burns fast 
ns as or slow, but it does make a difference. 
Each : ‘ 

by a Fast burning creates excess heat. Science 
— knows that nothing interferes with the deli- 
‘new +f cate elements of mildness, coolness, and 
= flavor like excess heat. A slower-burning 
Sy . cigarette is free from the irritating qualities 
n the ° : 
areful of excess heat... gives you a cooler, milder, 
_—_ more flavorful smoke. 

ready And the slowest-burning cigarette of the 

16 of the largest-selling brands compared 
Fee. in recent tests was the cigarette of costlier 
ctl 
pment tobaccos .. . Camel. 
her : ; 

- “e Try a slower-burning cigarette made from 
tically costlier tobaccos. Smoke Camels and enjoy 
1g: . 

. extra mildness, extra coolness, extra flavor Copyright, 1940 
achine > ? R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 
rp ~and extra smoking per cigarette... per ae 
of an 
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5 d mel S— Slow- Burning Costlier Tobaccos 


Alexander Nunn, Managing Editor, 
The Progressive Farmer. 
Dear Alec: 

The farm credit scrap up in 
Washington promises to be a hot one. 
Already considerable heat as well as 
light has been generated. Last month 
I wrote you about the Wheeler-Bank- 
head-La Follette-Jones (farm debt ad- 
justment) bill, which provides a new 
set-up for federal farm mortgages 
with lower interest rates, refinancing, 
no purchase of stock by borrowers, 
etc. Meanwhile, Senator Gillette of 
Iowa has introduced a bill in the 
Senate which would separate the 
Farm Credit Administration from 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
and restore it to its former independ- 
ent status. 

The principal objections to the farm 
debt adjustment bill are that (1) 
it would destroy the cooperative fea- 
tures of the land bank system, (2) 
centralize farm credit policies in 
Washington, and (3) increase the 
cost of the system to the federal gov- 
ernment. The point is also made by 
Albert Goss, formerly land bank com- 
missioner, that “the problem of the 
American farmer is not a one per cent 
interest reduction; it is farm price.” 

Of course, all of us agree with Mr. 
Goss that farm prices are the most 
important problem, but if commodity 
credit, tenant purchase, and rural 
electrification loans are made at 3 per 
cent, it does seem that land bank in- 
terest rates should be no _ higher. 
Lower interest rates will not solve 
the problem, but they will help. 


What Do Borrowers Think? 


I'd like to hear, Alec, from those of 
our readers who are land bank bor- 
rowers, what they think of the co- 
operative feature of the farm loan as- 
sociation under which they purchase 
$5 worth of stock for every $100 bor- 
rowed. Does it give them a real in- 
terest in the farm loan association? 
You know how it is. If you take out 
a $2,000 loan, you don’t get $2,000. 
You get $1,900 and a receipt for $100 
in stock. It means paying interest 
on $2,000 even though you got only 
$1,900 in cash. Since 60 per cent of 
all the national farm loan associations 
are either insolvent or have had their 
capital stock badly impaired, many 
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Mr. Butler 


@ Farm credit — progress in electrification — cotton 
stamps to help reduce the cotton surplus—progress in 
cotton improvement—wood pulp industry—these are 
matters of direct and timely concern to Southern farm- 
ers. Here’s news from all these in easy-tocread form. 


farm borrowers receive no return on 
their stock. It now appears that this 
whole fight will go over into the next 
session of Congress, so farmers will 
have time for further study and action. 


Electrification Progress 


Rural electrification seems to be 
making fine progress. In June 1935 
when Congress passed the Rural 
Electrification Act, nine farm homes 
out of every ten in the nation did not 
have electric service. Today one farm- 
er in four is hooked up with high 
line electricity. In Georgia about 40,- 
100 farms are receiving electric serv- 
ice; in Alabama, 37,000, and in 
Florida, 14,200. These figures mean 
that in Georgia about one farm in six 
has high line service; in Alabama, 
about one in seven, and in Florida al- 
most one i1 five. The South has 23.6 
per cent of the electrified farms of the 
nation. During 1939, the South in- 
creased its number of electrified farms 
54 per cent, whereas the increase out- 
side the South was 20.4 per cent. 

Not only is progress being made 
in installing high lines, but of the 
nearly 700 systems financed by the 
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REA relatively few are in arrears on 
their payments. There have been no 
foreclosures and no loans have been 
charged off. Payments ahead of 
schedule exceed by a wide margin the 
small amount of delinquency. 


Cotton Stamps 


I know you were elated when 
Memphis, Tenn., one of the edition 
headquarters of The Progressive 
Farmer, was selected as the city 
in which the cotton stamp _pro- 
gram is to be tried. Needy families 
will be supplied surplus cotton goods 
through normal trade channels in the 
same way that surplus foodstuffs are 
going to relief families under the food 
stamp plan which is now in operation 
in 70 areas throughout the country. 
If the plan is a success in Memphis 
it will undoubtedly be extended to 
other Southern areas and finally 
throughout the nation. 

Alec, I believe our farmers can 
learn something about cotton grow- 
ing from Brazil even though we have 
been in the business a long, long time. 
O. W. Herrman, cotton expert of 
FCA, who has just returned from 
that country, reports that Brazil 
wraps each bale in new cotton bag- 
ging with the Brazilian colors of 
green and yellow woven into the 
fabric. Gins in that country use a 
new type bale press which in part 
eliminates the necessity for further 
compression. 

Mr. Herrman recommends that 
cotton co-ops in this country produce 
and distribute superior planting seed 
at cost. He also urges an effective 
plan for eliminating unfit gin ma- 
chinery, the use of permanent bale 
markers, net weight selling, and ex- 
pansion of official cotton classing. 


I know you have noticed how our 
farmers are “going to town” with the 


If other nations buy our cotton we 
must buy products they have to sell. 
This chart, based on _ U.S.D.A. 
figures, shows how closely the 
quantity of cotton we sell follows 
the quantity of goods we buy from 
other nations. 








one-variety movement. The acreage 
in these communities has increased 
from 394,000 acres in 1931 to nearly 
3,000,000 in 1939. Last year 12,602 
bales from these communities were 
exported in order to demonstrate to 
foreign spinners that the U. S. is re- 
entering the quality cotton field. 

North Carolina is also making 
progress in improved cotton market. 
ing through the establishment of 
state bonded warehouses. There are 
now 112 such warehouses in the state 
where classing and storage service js 
provided. 


More Wood Pulp 


Our new Southern industry — 
wood pulp —has also made much 
progress. There are now 51 pulp 
mills in the South, consuming 14,000 
cords of wood a day. They are divided 
among the states as follows: 


Virginia 10 South Carolina 3 
Louisiana 6 Texas 3 
Alabama 5 Arkansas 2 
Florida 5 Georgia 2 
North Carolina 5 Maryland 2 
Tennessee 4 West Virginia 1 
Mississippi 3 


These mills as a rule make kraft pa- 
per and other types of paper prod- 
ucts. A mill recently opened in 
Texas makes newsprint. 

Southern mills produced nearly 2,- 
800,000 tons of wood pulp in 1939. 
This figure compares with 1,308,000 
tons in 1935, and with approximately 
200,000 tons in 1910. The output in 
Southern mills last year constituted 
about 40 per cent of the total United 
States production of 7,107,000 tons of 
wood pulp—the largest output on 
record. 


Less Lard, More Bacon Needed 


Lard is giving the Corn Belt as 
severe a pain in the neck, Alec, as cot- 
ton is producing here in the South. 
Many agricultural leaders believe the 
Corn Belt must turn from hogs to 
dairy, beef cattle, and sheep. They 
see many years of hardship in the 
South if we switch any considerable 
acreage from cotton to hogs. Yet we 
have a ranching county in West 
Texas with 17 farms and not a hog 
in the county, according to the 1935 
agricultural census. It does seem, 
however, that we should be develop- 
ing a type of hog suited to our con- 
ditions, with less fat and more lean. 
There is no such overproduction of 
bacon as there is of lard. 

Recently I received from the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation a copy 
of an exhaustive study of the posse 
bilities of a manufacturer’s sales tax 
as a means of providing a permanent 
source of revenue to pay the costs o& 
the farm program. This plan pro 
vides for placing a tax on manufac 
tured articles, with the tax collected. 
on the last manufacturer who finally” 
completes the process where there # 
no further manufacture. One potfit 
made in its favor is that no farm com 
modity would require special treat 
ment as would be the case under @ 
certificate or processing tax plan. 


Sincerely yours, 
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EVER before was a truck subjected to so 
Neconclusive a test under A.A.A. super- 
vision as that which a stock model 1144-ton 
Chevrolet, with a 214-ton load, underwent 
between January 11, 1938, and January 19, 
1940, covering 100,015.9 miles under work- 
ing conditions. 

Every mile and every minute of the test 
was under the official control and observa- 
tion of the Contest Board of the American 
Automobile Association, the one organiza- 
tion in the United States whose certificates 
of performance are recognized in this 
country and abroad. A.A.A. records are 
official. (All records listed on this page are 
A.A.A. certified facts.) 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Sales 
Corporation, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


UP PIKES PEAK—After 52,319 miles, the truck 
climbed to the summit of Pikes Peak without 
trouble of any kind. 


tion of 


Amer- 


costs 
an pf 


INSPECTION AT FINISH—Many working parts 
were still within production dimensions; 
fone was unfit for further service. 
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100,000 MILES | 


atlessthan %¢ aton mile! 


STOCK MODEL—A.A.A. representatives selected engine 
and chassis at random from the assembly lines at Flint. 


AT CANADA'S CAPITAL—The truck left Detroit 
January 11, 1938, for Ottawa, to start its 
trip to Mexico City. 


OFFICIAL LOGGING OF RUN-Every item of 
cost was entered in detail by A.A.A. observers 
who rode on the truck throughout the test. 











STILL GOING STRONG—Running perfectly at 
the finish. For the last 10,000 miles, the oil 
mileage was better than for the whole run. 


AT DEATH VALLEY—The test went from 14,000 
feet altitude to 280 feet below sea level— 
meeting every condition of highway. 


Here’s the Record! 





100,015.9 
4590 lb. 


Number of miles . 


Payload . 


(exclusive of driver and observer) 


Gross weight. 9260 Ib. 


(with driver and observer 
Average speed . 33.07 miles per hour 
Average miles per gallon of gasoline 15.10 
Miles per quart of oil consumed . . 1072 


Oil actually consumed 93.29 quarts 


Total operating cost per ton mile, 
including gas, oil, lubrication 


100,000-MILE TEST ROUTE—Canada and Mexico 
were included in the test. Each of the 48 
States was visited at least twice. 


and repairs and replacements 


(including twelve tires) bT0meler- SE) 








Nothing could please him more than for some- 


one to say, “You’re just like your Dad.” 





rr 
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TRY THIS ONE 


a HERE’S a brain-twister you’ll enjoy— 
not too hard and really lots of fun to 
solve. For each correct answer sent in by 
June 15 we’ll send a complete list of 
“Dislikes”—faults girls and boys have sent 
in to us as objectionable in the opposite sex. 
Send your letter to Young Southerners, The 
Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 

Arrange ten pennies or buttons in pyra- 
mid form, like this... . 


oO 
0 0 
0 0°90 
0 0 0 0 
Now, by moving only three of the coins, 
turn the pyramid upside down. Indicate in 


your answer which numbers to move and to 
what positions. 
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you get. 


thing. 





year Young Sitter : 


HAVE you ever stopped to think about the kind of folks you 
3s like—or the kind of things that will make other folks like you? 
In a few words, here is about the finest talk I ever heard made 
to a group of folks anywhere. 
Future Farmers of America, and the subject was “Folks I Like”; 

I like the person who realizes he has never gotten anywhere with- 
out the help of others. No person can live unto himself. Then, 
the more you share the more you have; the more you give, the more 


It was delivered to a group of 


I like a person who keeps an open mind and an open heart, 
The very minute you and I think we know everything, we’re sunk. 

I like folks who are for something, not always against some- 
Life is an opportunity, not an ordeal. 

I like folks who work, who do sweat-bringing work. 
people who make money—who can take hold of a farm or a business 
and so organize it that it will come through with a profit. 

Put into your life, above all things, good will. . 


I like 


Sincerely yours, 


UNCLE P. F. 


Party and Program Helps 


ae WE have a feeling that our older readers think the Community 

£3! Handbook is only for the youngsters . .. . and their parties, 

’ That’s entirely wrong! 
presidents, community leaders—all say it’s the best help they have 
in planning lively get-togethers and none would do without the 
Community Handbook for even a single meeting. See pages 42, 
101, 124, 144, 157 for helps you'll need in June. 


Teachers, Sunday school teachers, club 








“The Community Handbook” has been enlarged from 240 to 288 pages, 
with new sections on swimming and athletics. Sections on programs, par- 
ties, plays, games, songs, good manners, parliamentary law, camping, folk 
dances, and first aid improved and enlarged. 
postpaid, from Young Southerners, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, 


25 cents each or 10 for $2 








Edwin Markham to Farm Boys 


@ Last month in his “Friendly Talks from 
Longview Farm” Dr. Poe told how Edwin 
Markham, world-famous author and poet 
who died recently, believed in “balanced 
living.” This month we are delighted to 
reprint this notable “Success Talk for 
Farm Boys” which Mr. Markham wrote for 
The Progressive Farmer some years ago. 


To the Boys on Southern Farms: 
ae WHILE I counsel you to be industrious, 
€3S do not be ultra-industrious. Don’t let yourself 
become a serf of the soil, a slave of the fields. 
Don’t become “The Man with the Hoe,” the man 
depicted by the great painter Millet, the bent and 
brutalized toiler, the man I tried to portray and 
defend in the poem that I wrote in the dawn of 
the twentieth century and that went out to the 
four winds of the world. This Hoe-man is the 
toiler who has had nothing but brute labor in his 
life—the toiler who had never come into contact 
with education, nor ever felt the fire of those 
noble hopes and dreams that make us men. 

So I recommend that you leave room in your 
busy life for a certain amount of literature and 
art—for reading some of the great romances, 
some of the great dramas, some of the great 
poems. You must keep your minds kindled 
with great ideas... . 

Every farmer’s boy should have upon his 


Cut-Out Speaks for Itself 


*™ NOT one mournful wail ever escapes this 
AN patient hound, but he does provide added 
effectiveness to the “Keep Off. the Grass” sign. 
Protect your lawn with this clever cut-out com- 
bination, Both the hound outlined in 19-inch 
size and the lettering for the sign come on pat- 
tern C9090. The necessary instructions for cut- 
ting from plywood or wallboard with jig or 
coping saw and suggestions for painting are in- 
cluded, too. 


evening table the romances of Victor Hugo, a 
large-type edition of Shakespeare, Carlyle's 
Heroes and Hero Worship, Ruskin’s Sesame and 
Lilies, Emerson’s Essays. ‘These will help to form 
the solid or more serious reading of a man’s life 
time. 

You young men should also have some con 
tacts with the great poems. They carry lightning- 
flashes for our souls. I am thinking of such poems 
as Milton’s “L’Allegro” and “Il Penseroso,” 
William Blake’s “The Tiger,” Robert Burns 
“Tam O'Shanter,” Wordsworth’s “The Daffodils,” 
Shelley’s “The Skylark,” Keats’ “The Night 
ingale,” Byron’s “The Drama,” Tennyson's 
“Tears, Idle Tears,’ Browning’s “The Pied 
Piper.” This brings us down to the modern men 
—down to Oscar Wilde’s “The Ballad of Read- 
ing Gaol,” to John Masefield’s sea ballads so full 
of wind and foam. There are many other pots 
of high renown. You will get a feeling of them 
in The Oxford Book of Verse and in Jessie Rit 
tenhouse’s three little collections of American 
verse. These will give you a fine beginning 0 
this line of the higher culture. 

Young gentlemen of plow and hoe and reaptt, 
why do I turn aside from the more usual advice 
to urge these books upon your attention? Be 
cause the knowledge of these books will give yo 
power, power over yourself and power over met. 
They will not only strengthen character but the) 
will also help to sweeten toil, help to soften 
daily grind. Edwin Markham. 
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To order pattern C9090 send 10 cents to Young 
Southerners, The Progressive Farmer, Birming' ij 
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he . IF YOU ARE 18 TO 25 





THESE ARE THE MOST ENCOURAGING 





Lugo, a 
Darlyle’s 
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W IN DEARBORN again want to demon- 





to form strate our belief in the land. The future 
n’s life of America depends upon its well-being. 

ae But men make the land. And it may as 
‘ell well be said, bluntly, that the young men of 
‘ poets today have come to doubt their opportunity. 
ser0s0o,” It is hard to believe in opportunity that 


Burns @ hasn’t come your way. Thousands of young 


ffodils,’ § men who read this message know exactly how 

Night that feels. 
mee They are healthy, able, ambitious. But they 
so — cannot get started. They are asked for ex- 
if Read p Petience, but they are unable to obtain it. Yet 
s so fol they know that somehow, some way, they 
er poets could become useful members of the commu- 


of them nity, given the chance to show their worth. 


ssie Rit The opportunities in our America are great- 


merican er than ever. Youth has the talent. And we 

ining ® § who are responsible for the Ford tractor with 
Ferguson system believe that youth and 

ee opportunity can be brought together. 

a Be To this end, and in company with our dis- 

give yo tributors and dealers, we are establishing the 

ver met. J NATIONAL FARM YOUTH FOUNDATION, which 


but they Will make genuine opportunity available im- 

often the mediately to thousands of young men in the 
jarkham. @ rural communities of America. 

Details of the Foundation are given else- 

where on this page, and a fuller explanation 

of its purpose and plan is contained in our 


k “A New Career for the Young Men of 
America.” 





In brief, the NATIONAL FARM YOUTH 
FOUNDATION is organized to give thousands of 
young men the three fundamentals needed for a 

start in life: A specialized education, 
* personal training, and practical experience. 







The thoroughness with which these funda- 
mentals will be acquired, and the very means 
by which they will be acquired, are in them- 
selves an unusual assurance that members 
may more easily achieve their ambitions in 
farming or other permanent employment. 


But in addition, the NATIONAL FARM YOUTH 
FOUNDATION will reward a large number of its 
most diligent members with salaried jobs, or 
with tractors for their farms, depending on the 
particular talents they display. 


Thus, starting right now, and during the 
coming months, thousands of young men will 
be realizing for the first time that oppor- 
tunity can be real, and personal. 


We look beyond these thousands of Founda- 
tion members, and see a new thing happening 
to the rural communities of America. We see 
ambitions gratified, needs filled, leadership 
in the making. We see young men with heads 
up, families with new hopes, local businesses 
with new inspiration. We see the land im- 
proved by better men. And all that means a 
better America. 


The NATIONAL FARM YOUTH FOUNDATION 
has been instituted with this vision before us. 
It gives meaning to the words: Young Men 


Wanted Now. 


The NATIONAL FARM YOUTH FOUNDATION 
is sponsored by Ferguson- 
Sherman Mfg. Corp., 
with the co-operation of 
Henry Ford, Founder, 
and Edsel Ford, Presi- 
dent, of the Ford Motor 
Company. 





© Ford Motor Company 


WORDS IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 











NATIONAL FARM YOUTH FOUNDATION 


Established to bring opportunity to the young 
men on the farms of America, and to aid them in 
obtaining permanent employment. 





Who are eligible: Young Men 18 to 25 living 
or working on farms. Details in book ““A New 
Career’’, obtainable from dealers who sell the Ford 
tractor with Ferguson system. 

Education: Every member receives without 
any obligation whatever a course in FARM EN- 
GINEERING AND MANAGEMENT specially prepared 
by La Salle Extension University. The price, if 
regularly offered, would be $136. 

Training: Every member will receive local 
class and individual training in tractor operation 
and management, and in the use of lle memineng 

Experience: Every member ‘will be afforded 
opportunity to goin practical experience in demon- 
stration and sales work. 

Special awards: Every member may also com- 
pete for these awards: 


I. 29 salaried jobs, with one-year contract at 
$150.00 per month with Ferguson-Sherman 
Mfg. Corp. Further training suited to each 
man’s talents will be given during this em- 
ployment. 


2. 29 salaried jobs, with one-year contract at 
$125.00 per month, with Ferguson-Sherman 
distributors. 


3.°725 men will be placed upon an Honor Roll! for 
additional jobs as they develop. 


4. Still another 29 members will receive a Ford 
tractor with 2-bottom 14” plow, as winners of a 
tractor operation competition to be held in each 
distributor’s territory. 






(In case of ties, duplicate awards will be made.) 






NATIONAL 
FARM YOUTH 
FOUNDATION 


\\) 


How to enroll: See the local dealer who eelle 
Ford tractors with Ferguson system at once. If 
you do not know who he is, write NATIONAL 
FARM YOUTH FOUNDATION, Box 329, 
Dearborn, Mich. Do not delay. Nothing has 
to be paid, or bought, or sold. 








Copyright 1940, Ferguson-Sherman Mfg. Corm 









NED DAY 
World's individual 
Match Game 
Bowling Champion 






.-- perfect score 


for pipe or cigarette 


Right down the alley for mildness 
and aroma... that’s Velvet! Its good 
‘old Burley and maple flavor makes 
a 10-strike every time. You'll get a 
lot of ““300’’ smokes from each 
big red tin. 


elvet 


(tWord 
of? $ ad COOL 


LicGeTt & MYERS Positively NO BITE” 


TOBACCO Co. 
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with a low clothes rod and shelf, 


Left—This young fellow, Dean Merek 
Jr., hangs a suit in his own closet, fitted 
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Mrs. W. E. Kuhn inspects her built-in nee 

wardrobe completely equipped with con. * 

venient clothes rod, shoe rack, shelves for ye 

hats, linens, and the children’s toys. ,; 7 

ey 

tere. 

* ing 

For Convenient Closets 7 

adv 

r0¢ 

By DORA R. BARNES P 

Texas Extension Service Be ¢ 

@ Of the 350 points to be awarded _ providing shelves or drawers for their year 
- Bros og omg in the  tolded garments and playthings. Mrs, Negi 
an ord-ifenant ome m prove- . : + . 
ee Come, 45 mine ont te Mabin Laird, Matagorda County, has oe 
given for the addition of improved puta rod in her closet for her three- ny * 
storage space in the farm home. year-old son who shows his apprecia- sprin 
tion by keeping his clothes hung up. weat 

PS “HAD it not been for the ward- Mrs. Hall Glover, Eastland Coun- Wi 
eu robe demonstration I would ty, said: “I can hardly express what hgh 
never have realized the importance it has meant to me. To be a ward rs 
of storage, nor would I have known robe demonstrator has helped me and teat 
the value of teaching children to my family to take more pride in our ay 
keep and care for their own cloth- home, to have more confidence in ae : 
ing,” says Mrs. G. Johnanson, Mc- _ our ability to do things. We papered Ping 
Cullough County. the entire house, painted all the — 
Fifty McCullough County women woodwork, and purchased new dra- ly 
provided storage for their children by Petes, and cleaned the yard. Thi 
placing rods low enough for them to Dora R.” Barnes, meee 
hang their own garments, and by Texas Extension Service. rt 
must b 
immed 

. able b 
Mrs. Roosevelt Likes Contest * 
THE WHITE HOUSE 

WASHINGTON : 
10 Fist 
lieve it. 
April 2 

H.S.§ 
April 22, 1940 te 
said: “) 
catch a | 
“Sure 
had don 

ing.” 
Dear Miss Hill: Ina { 

bank of 
I have looked over your Landlord- made ea 
Tenant Home Improvement Contest program fsh that 
and am glad that you called it to my Prof. ‘ 
attention. red se 

4 pole, 
This ig a challenge and should awake .. 
great interest. All men and women want to der I py 

improve their homes, and I wish you success Og 
in helving them to’ do so. , until I h: 
_ 
Very sincerely yours, og 
I Was 
that it wa 
with no st 
; thousand. 
Hundreds of farm families have entered The Progressive Farmer Land- aS we 
lord-Tenant Home Improvement Contest. In the above letter ‘eat whe 


Roosevelt sends best wishes for a successful contest to Miss 
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By P. O. 
DAVIS 


Director, Alabama 
Extension Service 





FR JOHN Louis Whatley is a Lee 
ay County farmer and a manulactur- 
er of ice cream at Opelika. Naturally 
he is interested in dairying because 
he prefers to buy his cream from 
farmers in his home county. He 





needs the output of 25 dairies, each 
with 25 good cows. 

To the writer recently Mr. What- 
ley said that Opelika bankers are in- 
terested in financing farmers in buy- 
ing cows but they refuse to do it ex- 
cept to farmers who start a year in 
advance by making a pasture and 
producing feed. 


The best home garden 
that I have seen this 
year was made by a Macon County 
Negro woman. From years of ex- 
perience she learned that mid-Febru- 
ary is the best time to plant her early 
spring garden, even though the 
weather may be very unfavorable. 

When she planted last February it 
was cold and some of her neighbors 
laughed at her but she went right 
along, believing that her time to 
laugh would come later. Previously 
she had prepared and fertilized her 
soil so that planting was a simple 
matter. She had fenced with woven 
wire six feet high attached to good 
posts. 

This Negro woman is another 
demonstrator of the fact that for best 
results, planting and other farm jobs 
must be done at the right time. The 
immediate weather may not be favor- 
able but future weather is more im- 
portant. 


10 Fish—11 Minutes 


Be on Time 


This is a true 
fish story, be- 
lieve it or not. Late the afternoon ‘of 

April 25 a telephone call from Prof. 

H. S. Swingle and Prof. E. V. Smith 

of the Alabama Experiment Station 

said: “Would you like to go out and 
catch a few fish?” 

“Sure,” I replied, adding that I 
had done “more fishing than catch- 
ing. 

In a few minutes we were on the 
bank of an artificial lake of 1.3 acres 
made early in 1939 and stocked with 
fish that February. 

Prof. Swingle baited a hook with a 
td worm and handed it to me on 
apole. Prof. Smith kept time. A 
few seconds after the hook went un- 
det I pulled out a pretty blue-gill 
bream. Then another and another 
until Thad caught 10 (the limit) in 

| minutes. The 10 weighed 3.4 
Pounds, 

I'was almost astounded when they 
d me how little this pond cost, and 
fat it Was watered by surface water, 

With No stream feeding into it. Many 

Nds of Alabama farmers can 

. 4 well and have delicious fish 

tat when they want them. 
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SOLVED MY PROBLEM 100%," 


Looking Out from Auburn 


Co-op Gins Director E. H. White 

of the Mississippi Ex- 
tension Service, while in Alabama 
recently, reported that 72 gins were 
owned and operated cooperative- 
ly in his state in 1939 and that 
the number will be increased sub- 
stantially in 1940. Regular prices 
were charged for ginning and, at the 
end of the season, substantial refunds 
were made to cooperating farmers. 
Mr. White reported also that they 
did a better job of ginning by hav- 
ing better equipment plus close su- 
pervision of operation. In this con- 
nection we are reminded that accord- 
ing to U.S.D.A. reports, 12 per cent 
of Alabama’s cotton crop of 1937 was 
rough ginned and thereby reduced 
substantially in value. 


Successful-Co-op Among the suc- 

; cessful farm co- 
operatives in Alabama is the Silver 
Hill Farmers Association in Baldwin 
County, with 400 farmer members. 
It is engaged in both buying and sell- 
ing for its members. 

During the spring of 1940 they sold 
about a carload of eggs each week, 
and have averaged more than a half 
carload weekly throughout the year. 
These eggs are graded by a machine 
after being collected by trucks, three 
of which are operated by the associa- 
tion. 

When members have products of 
any kind for sale the association mar- 
kets them. It also gives direction to 
grading and packing in order to mar- 
ket No. 1 products properly packed. 
D.S. Wilcox is chairman of the board 
of directors, H. E. Marker, associa- 
tion manager. 








At Decatur and 
Boaz cheese 
manufacturing plants began operat- 
ing a month ago. They were spon- 
sored and are being operated by local 
businessmen as local enterprises. 
Farmers around these towns are ex- 
pected to produce milk for them. 

As yet, cheese manufacturing is on 
a very small scale in Alabama but 
these two plants probably indicate a 
trend. If they succeed others will fol- 
low. An essential to success will be 
an adequate milk supply. It is my 
judgment that farmers will produce 
this milk, provided the price war- 
rants. 


Cheese Factories 





All-Tractor Farm R. S. Golightly 
of Etowah 

County is now operating 179 acres of 
crop land entirely with tractor power. 
He uses three, one for bréaking land, 
two for cultivating. His cotton al- 
lotment is 49.5 acres; most of the 
other land is in corn and hay crops. 
He also has 400 hens, his other major 
cash crop. 
He has no tenants but employs 
labor when needed. Last year on 


28.5 acres of cotton he cultivated 
himself, he made 21,133 pounds of 
lint. On the 28.5 acres he used only 
245 pounds of 4-10-7 fertilizer per 
acre. Winter legumes did the rest. 
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IT’S THE OIL THAT’S 


INS(LATED 


AGAINST OIL’S WORST ENEMY —HEAT 


Here’s an oil that takes your problem 
by the horns and helps you save—on the 
oil itself, on fuel, on time killing, costly 
breakdowns and repair bills. 

Insulated Texaco Motor Oil is a tough, 
money-saving lubricant. Here’s why: 

It’s the oil that’s Insulated—against the 
high, varnish-forming, oil temperatures 
that modern engines develop. 

It’s the oil that’s Fur-fur-al refined! All 
the harmful sludge and carbon-forming 
impurities are taken out—by the amazing 
Fur-fur-al (produced from farm crops). 

It’s the oil that’s carefully made from 
specially selected Texaco crudes. 

Save! Enjoy quick starts. Get instant, 
over-all protection. Start using Insulated 
Texaco Motor Oil in your cars, trucks, 
tractors and other farm machinery. 


Stays Ginger 


§ AVE | See your Texaco Dealer or 

i have the Texaco truck stop by 
He will help you and tell you more about 
MARFAK, the lubricant that lasts twice as 
long as ordinary grease; THUBAN; Extreme 
Pressure Lubricant; Chassis Lubricant; 
Motor Cup Grease; Water Pump Grease; 
Home Lubricant; Texaco Crystalite...and - 
the famous Texaco SKY CHIEF and stepped- 
up Fire-Chief gasolines. 
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YOU CAN'T GET A 


BETTER OW ATD5¢ 


In 1 and 5 quart 
quart. Costs less in 













sealed cans 25¢ a 
this useful 5 gallon 


Porpail (a sturdy utility pail good for 
years of service after the oil is used) and 
in 30 and 55 gallon drums. 





WHEN TRACTOR OWNERS 
TALK OIL: 


“I know good oils 
are cheaper than 
repairs. | find Insu- 
latedTexaco Motor 
Oil to be the cheap- 
est oil I have ever 
used at any price.” 


Chas. Rodenberg = 
Waukomis, Okla. 





“Ie has kept my 
maintenance ata 
very low figure, 
which is very im- 
portant in figuring 
the cost of produc- 
tion.” 

W.H. January— 

Claude, Texas 





“Results most out- 
standing. Have run 
my tractor almost 
continuously 
throughout the 
year and have not 
had to stop for 
repairs. A good 
economical lubri- 
cant.”’ 

W.H. Kelly— 

Frederick, Okla. 





TEXACO DEALERS INVITE YOU to tune in The Texaco Star Theatre—a full hour of all-star entertainment—Every 
Wednesday Night—Columbia Network—9:00 E.D.T., 8:00 E.S.T., 8:00 C.D.T., 7:00 C.S.T., 6:00 M.S.T., 5:00 P.S.T. 
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Topping, Harvesting 
and Curing Tobacco 


ae TOPPING tobacco (taking out 
oy the terminal bud) forces the 
growth that would otherwise go into 
the formation of a seed head into 
leaves of increased size and thickness. 
The number of leaves left on the 


plant after topping will determine to , 


a large extent the type of tobacco 
produced, with the thickness of leaf 
increasing as the number of leaves 
on the plant is reduced. To be of 
good quality flue-cured tobacco must 
be of good size, thin, pliable, and of 
a bright lemon color, which logically 
calls for high topping. As many 
leaves should be left as will develop 
to normal size under favorable weath- 
er conditions. This will vary with 
the vigor of individual plants and can 
be judged only through experience. 


When to Top Topping should be- 

gin as soon as sufh- 
cient seed heads show to justify going 
over the field. With a uniform stand 
and growth, this is usually when 50 
to 60 per cent of the plants show sev- 
eral fowers open in the seed head. If, 
to avoid the formation of seed heads, 
topping must be done in dry weather, 
it is a good plan to leave all of the 
leaves on the plant and break out only 


the seed head. The field may then be 


What's in a Trench 


ae THE easy answer to that one is 
ra what you put into it, or nothing. 
Better answers are these: 

1. Filled with silage, it holds one 
of the best feeds for cattle when pas- 
tures are poor or not worth grazing, 
that moreover can be produced on 
relatively small acreage and at low 
expense. 

2. Practically no cash expense. It 
can be dug when other work is not 
pressing and with ordinary tools ex- 
cept for a slip scrape. Figuring man 
and mule labor, trench silos can be 
dug for 25 to 50 cents per ton 
capacity. 

3. About 26 to 32 pounds of silage 
for each cubic foot of space. In other 
words, a trench 8 feet deep, 8 feet 
wide at bottom and 10 feet at the 
top (sloping sides are always advis- 
ed) would hold around a ton of feed 
for each cubic foot of length (8 x 9 
average width x 26 pounds). To 
store 50 tons of silage a trench 45 to 
50 feet long would be needed. 


Width and depth must also be ad- 
justed to the animals to be fed. From 
4 to 6 inches of silage must be re- 
moved perpendicularly every 2 to 3 
days to avoid spoilage. Let’s say a 
foot every 6 days. The size given 
would not be too large for 11 cows 
eating 30 pounds daily (11 x 30 x 6), 
but for 5 cows width and depth 
would have to be much smaller, say 
S feet deep, and 4 feet wide at bottom. 


Now let’s look at some other prac- 
tical problems. “Two or three tons 
of silage plus one ton of legume hay 
should: be produced. for each. dairy 


retopped after the first good rain and 
the upper part of the plant has 
reached normal size. The old rule 
of “top high in dry weather and low 
in wet weather” is still sound advice. 


The lugs or lower 
leaves are always in 
demand and often command the best 
prices. To save all of these leaves, 
harvest must begin as soon as the full 
size lower leaves begin to lose their 
“growthy” green color and take on a 
dull, faded-out appearance. A pump- 
kin yellow leaf is too far gone to be 
of any value and should be left in the 
field. The interval between harvest- 
ings will vary with weather condi- 
tions, but generally one harvesting is 
made each week. However, with 
weekly harvestings it is necessary to 
take three or more leaves from each 
plant. With this number of leaves 
removed at one time, there is often 
quite a difference in the degree of 
ripeness of the lower and upper 
leaves, resulting in somewhat mixed 
curings. Where the acreage is sufh- 
cient to fill two small barns a week, 
two harvestings each week with one 
to three leaves taken from each plant 
will give much more uniform cures 
and better grades than one harvesting 


Start Right 


cow,” says Dairy Specialist F. W. 
Burns of the Alabama Extension 
Service. “It wiil be well to feed 
from 30 to 40 pounds of silage per 
mature animal daily while they are 
being wintered on silage,” advises 
the Georgia Coastal Plain Expert- 
ment Station. Dairyman Frank 
Fitch and Engineer G. I. Johnson of 
the Georgia Extension Service, re- 
mind us: 

“If you can, dig the silo on a hill- 
side, allowing enough slope in the 
trench to obtain drainage. Unless 


By 
J. M. CARR 


Agent, Bureau of 
Plant Industry, 
U.S.DiA: 





in a large barn. With 6 to 8 acres, 
two 16-foot barns can be used nicely 
in the 2 harvestings a week schedule. 


Three Stages There are three im- 
portant stages in cur- 
ing flue-cured tobacco: 

1. The yellowing process in which 
the green matter of the leaf is broken down 
into a lemon or orange color under high! 
humid conditions at temperatures ranging 
from 90 to 100 degrees F. 

2. The color {ts fixed by slowly increas- 
ing the heat and drying the leaf as the de- 
sired color is developed. 

3. Drying the moisture from the mid-rib 
of the leaf so it will not mold in storage. 


Cure Right To make good cures, it 

is necessary of course 
to have well-ripened tobacco to start 
with, although even good tobacco can 
be badly damaged by improper cur- 
ing. The most common fault in 
curing seems to be the failure of 
many growers to realize that the 


Silo? 


side walls are to be reinforced ~ 
plank or concrete, clay subsoil ‘ 
almost essential for best pct 
Locate near barn if possible. It is 
better to get added capacity by in- 
creased length rather than by depth 
or width. Provide drainage from 
the lower end of the silo by open 
ditch, tile, or shallow well from 
which water can be pumped.” 


What crops should be used? Sor- 
ghum, for biggest yields, most ex- 
perienced men agree. Quoting Tif- 
ton again: 


Early Morn on the Old Farm 


an THIS charming woodcut by J. J. Lankes illustrates the fifth stanza of 
4\! Grav’s “Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard” (page 11, May issue). 


The breezy call of incense-breathing morn, 

The swallow twittering from the straw-built shed, 
The cock’s shrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 

No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed. 





. of much larger yields.” 


leaf begins to decay or break down 
as soon as it is taken from the 
stalk and that the yellow color 
must be developed as quickly as 
possible after harvest if it is to be 
properly fixed by the drying process, 
Even immature green leaves can be 
made to develop the desired yellow 
color, but the time required to do this 
brings about a badly decomposed leaf 
that will turn black or brown when 
dried. Ripening shortens the period 
required for yellowing and makes it 
possible to dry the leaf before it de- 
cays. 


Lose No Time The practice of fill- 

ing a barn on Sat- 
urday and waiting until Monday 
morning to start the fires is not fol- 
lowed by good tobacco growers. All 
of the tobacco cured together in a 
barn should be harvested the same 
day, fires should be started, and the 
yellowing process gotten under way 
as soon as the last stick is put into the 
barn. Well-ripened tobacco will yel- 
low properly in 30 to 36 hours after 
the fires are started, but if longer than 
42 hours is required, the leaf will like- 
ly lose its color during the drying 
process because of advanced decom- 
position. 

It is impossible to give a fixed cur- 
ing schedule that will serve under all 
conditions, but more detailed in- 
formation on curing may be obtained 
by writing the Georgia Coastal Plain 
Experiment Station, Tifton. 

Editor’s Note-——Next month Mr. Carr 
will discuss the storage and care of the 
cured leaf on the farm. 


“The station has used Texas Seed- 
ed Ribbon cane for the past four 
years. Average yield .... 12 tons. 
Corn will make better silage but 
sorghum . . . has been used because 
Animal Hus- 
bandman Byron Southwell of the 
station adds this interesting note: 
“Last year we put up about 10 tons 
of soybean silage in our silo, using 
about 75 pounds of blackstrap mo- 
lasses per ton. It kept in excellent 
condition and was very readily eaten 
by the cattle.” 

How can a trench silo be filled 
best? “First, cover the bottom of 
trench with straw, then pack silage 
thoroughly as it is cut, spreading 
along entire length of trench instead 
of filling one end at a time. When 


- filled, heap silage so that after set- 


tling the trench will be level full, 
cover with 6 or 8 inches of straw, 
(old sacks or building paper may be 
used—Editor ), then a foot of dirt,” is 
the method of Animal Husbandman 
F. R. Edwards, Georgia Experiment 
Station. As to cutters, Messrs. Fitch 
and Johnson say that regular silage 
cutters may be used but a feed cut- 
ter without the blower is less expen 
sive. A field-type cutter is also avail 
able that operates from the power 
take-off on the tractor, delivers the 
cut silage to a wagon as it moves 
down the field from which it can be 
hauled and unloaded into the silo. 
Dairyman Burns reports that the 
Alabama Experiment Station presery- 
ed silage last winter by laying it 
lengthwise in the trench without any 
cutting at all. A sharp spade was 
used to cut the silage as it was fed. 
This method of preservation makes 
the trench silo practical for even 
the smallest producer. 
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IN addition to the special list 
Hy) given below I plant during June 
tomato, cabbage and collard seed in 
beds for setting during July. When 
I do not plant these in beds to pro- 
duce plants I plant the seed in the 
rows where they are to remain and 
thin out, in this case delaying usual- 
ly until June or early July. 

And right here I want to again 
urge the planting of at least three 
times as many collards as w normal- 
ly plant. I am doing this because 
collards are the best winter greens we 
have, will stand a lot of cold weather 
and other adverse weather conditions 
and are better, by far, after being 
subjected to cold weather than any 
greens I know about. They contain 
considerably more vitamin A, B, and 
Cand also protein and carbohydrates 
than either cabbage, turnips, or 
spinach. 


BALTIMORE tomato is especial- 
ly able to withstand heat and drouth 
conditions. I do not like it quite so 
well as the Marglobe, but for July 
setting I usually depend on this va- 
riety for the reasons mentioned. 


FAILURE with the fall Irish pota- 
to crop is due more to poorly prepar- 
ed soil than any other cause. Select 
the place where potatoes are to be 
planted, plow, and harrow thorough- 
lynow. Harrow after each rain until 
planting time from late June to late 
July. Such preparation will make a 
good crop far more likely than if 
planted on poorly and hurriedly pre- 
pared ground. 


PLANT seed deeper now than for 
the early plantings because the sun is 
hotter and the soil dries out more 
quickly in summer than spring. As 
a general rule, plant about twice as 
deep as in early spring. 


MAY setting of sweet potatoes is 
best, but some of the best crops I 
have ever produced were planted in 
June. And to those who have not yet 
planted as many sweet potatoes as 
can be used to advantage, I suggest 
that they be plantcd now. 


For the seed crop of sweet pota- 
toes, use vine cuttings instead of slips. 
In this way no disease will be carried 
from the old mother potato to the 
new crop. 


SAVOY cabbage will stand much 
cold and therefore it is one of the 
most desirable varieties to set during 
summer and fall for winter use. 


SUCCESS with the fall and winter 
garden requires starting preparations 
how. Get the ground in good condi- 
tion. Plantings in late summer and 
fall gardens should at least include 

ans, collards, cabbage, tomatoes, 
lack-eyed peas, 
cucumbers, beets, 
and roasting ear 
corn, 


THOSE who 
like Parsnips 
should plant 
tm in June. 


Pole snapbeans 


JUNE PLANTINGS 


During June I expect to make 
plantings of the following: 


Bush beans, two plantings 


Bush butterbeans, second planting 
Pole butterbeans, second planting 
Beets, second or third planting 





with the parsnip seed and then pull- 


ing out the radishes as soon as they 
are up good. Another method I 


have found successful is to keep the 
rows covered with boards or wet 


sacks in order to keep the ground 
moist until the seed germinates. 


SUMMER greens lovers will do 


well to make a planting of Chinese 
cabbage now. It is also good to serve 
like lettuce, or made into a slaw. To 
properly bleach, pull the leaves to- 
gether and tie them loosely just as 
they begin to head. 


ROTENONE is much preferred 
as a poison for bean beetles and cab- 
bage worms because it is nonpoison- 
ous to people. It is also a good poison 
to use for almost any other kind of 
eating insect. It is even more effec- 
tive in'a number of cases than arse- 
nate of lead and has the advantage 
of being nonpoisonous to people. It 
may be had from seed stores, general 
mercantile stores, and other places. 
Directions for using come with each 
package. It may be sprayed or dusted 
on the plants. 


HARLEQUIN cabbage bug or 
calico bug will soon be with us if he 
isn’t already present, also, the green 
stink bug and other types of sucking 
insects. Poison will have no effect 





on them, but spraying with a soap 
solution will give almost complete 
control. Dissolve a pound of soap in 
warm water, add enough water to 
make five gallons, and apply hot. 


I want to repeat the remedy I gave 
a month or two ago to control worms 
that get in tomatoes. Make a mix- 
ture of 10 parts cottonseed meal and 
one part cryolite or arsenate of lead. 
Cryolite may be obtained from seed 
stores. Mix thoroughly in a drum or 
tight container, rotating until the 
poison and cottonseed meal are com- 
pletely mixed. Apply a pinch of the 
poison bait to each fruit cluster and 
the younger leaves. Be careful to 
get some of the mixture on each fruit. 
Cornmeal will do as well as cotton- 
seed meal if the latter is not available. 
Apply when the first fruits are about 
the size of small peas and repeat each 
week until the fruit is half grown 
or more. 


CUCUMBER vines may be kept 
bearing over a long period of time by 
not allowing any 
of the fruits to 
ripen. Even if 
they are not used, 
pick off and 
throw away, be- 
cause if any are 
allowed to ripen 


is slow to Roasting ear corn, second pl and produce 
&tminate, [| Cucumbers, second anon yyy seed, bearing will 
ercome this ih second soon cease. 
With a reasonable Whit Mysdlltas ayy AFTER each 
b pleni matoes, second 3 rain stir the soil 
; rad- ‘peas, 7, in the garden to 
seed along Salsify 7 stop crusting. 
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Dodge Job-Rated 







AND THERE’S A 


DODGE Ws 


TO FIT EVERY FARM HAULING JOB! 



































‘Rated TRUCK 


joo SAVE MONEY all along the line—you save on gas, 
on oil, on tires and on maintenance—with a truck 
that fits your job! When your truck is the right size for 
the job—when it’s powered with the right engine—when 
every unit is coordinated for the work the truck has to 
do... then that truck is bound to give you the most 
dependable, most efficient, most economical service! 
Every Dodge Job-Rated truck has exactly the right one 


truck engines .. . the right one of 4 


clutches, of 3 transmissions, of 8 rear axles... the right 


and 6-brake combinations. You can 


DEPEND on it—there’s a Dodge Job-Rated truck for your 


ve money ... for YOU! Remember— 
trucks are priced with the lowest for 


every capacity. See your dependable Dodge dealer for 
easy budget terms. 





LOOK] compare DODGE TRUCKS WITH 
THOSE MADE BY TWO OTHER COMPANIES 
MANUFACTURING LOW-PRICED TRUCKS 
DODGE OFFERS FAR WIDER SELECTION 


Learn HOW 
To Get a 
Better Truck! 


Learn how a truck to-fit- 
the-job can save YOU 












































ney MPA Wy money! Ask your Dodge 
4 DA ff 4 dealer or write Dodge 
H “ Division, Chrysler i 
ration, Detroit, Mich. 
NUMBER OF ENGINES 6 n 3 — 7 , 
NUMBER OF WHEELBASES| 17 9 6 | 
NUMBER OF GEARRATIOS| 16 6 9 | 
DODGE HAS 6 | COMPANY AHAS3| COMPANY B'HAS 4 
NUMBER OF CAPACITIES 4 %etl423Ton| %4°%1sTon 4114 Ton | 
NUMBER OF STD. CHASSIS 
and BODY MODELS 96 58 42 
PRICES begin at | $465 | $450 |$474'2 














livered at Main Factory, federal 
local toxes extra. Prices subject 





Prices shown are for Y-ton chassis with flat face cowl de- 


Figures used in the above chart ore based on published dota. 








taxes included —state and 
to change without notice. 
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96 STANDARD CHASSIS AND BODY MODELS ON 17 WHEELBASES 


‘Sob- Rated MEANS: A TRUCK THAT FITS YOUR JOB 














JEANNE, THAT 
BIG PRODUCER 
I$ HERE/ IF HE 
LIKES THE DRESS 
REHEARSAL, HE 
MAN Put YOU ON 
BROADWAY ! 


YOUNG LADY, You 
WERE SPLENDID 
UNTIL You BLEW 
UP! I COULD USE 
You IN MY SHOW, 
IF YOU WEREN'T 
SO NERVOUS 
AND IRRITABLE! 


GLAD To HAVE 
‘You IN MY SHOW, 
JEANNE, You'RE 

DOING FINE / 
AND You'RE THE 

BEST-NATURED 
MEMBER OF THE 

CAST ! 


NONSENSE / IF 
HE WANTED NEW 


AW, HE 
PROBABLY 

JUST CAME 
HERE TO MAKE 
FUN OF You / 


You'D BE 
(IRRITABLE, TOO, 
iF YOu HAD MY 
INDIGESTION use 

AND COULDN'T 
SLEEP! 


TELL THIS 
OLD NUISANCE 
To PIPE DOWN # 
HIS CHATTER 

WOULD GIV 
ANYONE A PAIN / 
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STOP THAT Music / 
You NIT-WITS ! 
You'VE RUINED THE 
WHOLE SCENE f 

I/M “THROUGH 
WITH You— 


YEAH — 
TELL ‘EM 


vou coutd rut 4| Have You 
Show WITH DUMMIES | S een Th e se? 


FROM A STORE 
WINDOW J : 
Phlox Stolonifera. While these 


were in bloom near the foot of the 
mountain on Newfoundland Gap 
highway in North Carolina the 
ten-foot icicles shown at right were 
seen along the “skyway” higher 
up. Blooms in spring and sum- 
mer; flowers, purple or violet. 
May be found from Pennsylvania 
to Alabama and Georgia. 





SOUNDS LIKE 
COFFEE-NERVES ! 
WHEN ANY OF MY 
TROUPE FEEL THAT 
WAY, THE DOCTOR 
USUALLY MAKES ‘EM 
CUT OUT COFFEE 

AND SWITCH 
To PosTuM / 


NONSENSE ! 
STILL -IF You 
SAY IT MIGHT 
HELP— I COULD 
TRY 1T/ I CAN'T - 
Right—Indian Pink—pinkroot. 
Picture made in Knoxville, Tenn. 
Flowers in summer in simple, 
spike-like clusters. Bloom slender, 
handsome, red outside, yellow 
within. Grows in rich woods 
from New Jersey, west and south. 


Below—Lady- 
slipper. Often 
grown in rock 
gardens. Flow- 
ers are vari- 
colored. Blooms 
in the early 
summer. 


All pictures except 
hummingbird and but- 
terfly by Carlos C. 
Campbell, Knoxville, 
Tennessee 





If you want to photograph the 
ruby-throated hummingbird hunt 
for a spot of tall, square-stemmed, 
wild mint. Flowers of this mint 
grow in tight, globular clusters, 








TAKE A TIP FROM 
ME —IF You'VE Gor 
COFFEE -NERVES, 
SWITCH To PosTUuM / 
THERES A REASON/ 


WHY SHOULDN'T 


I BE GOOD-NATURED ? 


I'VE FELT Too 
WONDERFUL To BE 
GROUCHY —SINCE 


ANY PEOPLE can 
safely drink cof- 


fee. But many others 
—and all children— 
should never drink it. 


So if you have ner- 
vous indigestion, if you can’t sleep, or 
if you’re nervous and irritable —and 
you think coffee-nerves may be respon- 
sible—switch to Postum. For Postum 
simply can’t fray your nerves—it con- 
tains nocaffeinor stimulant of any kind. 


And Postum is delicious! It has a 
distinctive, full-bodied flavor all its 
own that has made it the favorite drink 
in millions of American homes. 


So if coffee upsets you, drink Postum 
instead. And then, even in two short 
weeks, see if your nerves aren’t stead- 
ier...see if you don’t feel better— 
thanks to switching to Postum! 


Two economical forms: Postum, made 
as you make coffee; and Instant Postum, 
made instantly in the cup. A General 
Foods Product. 


Copyright, 1940, General Foods Corp. 


Left — Tiger 
Swallowtail But 
terfly. This one 
has large yellow 
wings with black 
tiger-like _mark- 
ings. The female 
is often dark 
winged. Larvais 
foul-scented and 
snake-faced. 


Left Below — _ Shootingstar. 
Grows from Pennsylvania sout 
and west. Rose-purple or white 
flowers. Blooms in late spring. 

Center Below—Yellow-fringed 
Orchid. May be found from Ver 
mont to Florida to Texas. 

Below — Canada Thistle. A 
coarse prickly herb. Rose-purple 
flowers, blooms in the summet. 
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Looking Ahead 


1 HOPE to build up my father’s 
dif farm by terracing, ditching, plant- 
ing soil-building crops, and changing 
fields for different crops every year or 
so, to insure better yields and average 
of production. I plan to grow corn, 
hay, and other crops to a point that 
has scarcely been reached in my com- 
munity in recent years. 

[ want to make a start in livestock, 
especially in cattle of the best grades, 
and also help my community in 
every way possible. Grady Poole, 

Cherokee County, Ga. 


Her Work Brought Results 


OUR home was a plain four- 
MM room bungalow, with a plain 
front porch and a yard that was a 
series of badly washed gullies and 
bare of shrubbery. 

With the help of my mother and 
brothers, we leveled the yard. We 
hired a man to build a rock wall in 
front, and of a height that would not 
shut off a view of the shrubbery. He 
also built a wall around the front 


_ porch, with an attractive doorway. I 


then landscaped the yard, laid out a 

flower garden, and placed the shrub- 

bery for the best effects. We now 
have an ideal farm home. 

Pauline Smith, 

Etowah County, Ala. 


Agricultural Training 


PAI WANT to study agriculture at 
I some good college. More trained 
men and women are needed to edu- 
cate the agricultural classes for better 
and more profitable farm manage- 


ment. People must be shown the 
necessity for conserving their soil and 
timber, and using more economical 
methods of production, if the eco- 
nomic standard of the South is to be 
raised instead of lowered. 

I want to help overthrow the old, 
unprofitable agricultural ideas, and 
usher in new ones that will give us 
real prosperity. L. W. Padgett, 

Sumter County, Ga. 


Appreciates Education 


ty | AM 13 years of age and have 
3S lived on the farm all my life. I 
want to stay in school until I am pre- 
pared to go out into the world. I 
sincerely want such an education and 
I hope others who feel as I do may 
have this heart’s desire granted. 
Lily Belle Humphries, 
Franklin County, Ala. 


Finding Partners 


THIS is a game suitable for an 

3) informal party where young peo- 
ple have gathered without special 
partners. Use six-foot lengths of rib- 
bon or string (the same color) and do 
a good job of thoroughly tangling it. 
Be sure that half of the string ends 
are showing on one side and the 
other half showing on the opposite 
side. If there are 20 guests—10 boys 
and 10 girls—there should be 10 
strings. The boys and girls line up, 
facing each other, and at a signal 
everyone grabs a string. The fun 
comes in trying to remove each string 
from the general entanglement and 
find partners. Ellen Thien, 
Duval County, Fla. 


Movies Worth Seeing 


EDISON The Man— An out- 
i& standing biographical film, with 
Spencer Tracy as Edison. AYC. 

Irene—A pretty shopgirl, a rich 
young man, lovely costumes, beauti- 
ful settings in color, and good music. 
AYC. 

Forty Little Mothers—A professor 
who acquires a baby—and 40 girl 
students help him keep his secret! 
Eddie Cantor. AYC. 

New Moon—In Louisiana, in 1783, 
anobleman is sold into slavery and a 
girl buys him. Nelson Eddy, Jeanette 
MacDonald. AY. 

Also Recommended: AYC — The 


Favorite Riddles 


WHAT is a Western settler? 2. 
What is the difference between a 
cat anda comma? 3. What relation is 
a child to its own father when it is 
hot its own father’s son? 4. Why is 
a unbound book like a perso in 




























r«& 
Sew Tepped 
800d night! Doesn’t anybody 


Bere any sympathy for the 





Bluebird, Young Tom Edison, Pinoc- 
chio, Swiss Family Robinson, Gulli- 
ver’s Travels, any Hardy Family or 
Walt Disney. AY: Rebecca, It’s a 
Date, Northwest Passage, Virginia 
City, Gone With the Wind, Abe Lin- 
coln in Illinois, Grapes of Wrath, 
Shop Around the Corner, Swanee 
River, Broadway Melody of 1940, 
Fighting 69th, Destry Rides Again, 
Light That Failed. A: Dr. Ehrlich’s 
Magic Bullet, Ninotchka, Of Mice 
and Men. 


Note:“‘A”’ means recommended for adults. 
Be for young people over 16, “C” for 
children, “AYC” for all three groups, etc. 


bed? 5. Why is a watch the most 
modest thing in the world? 6. What 
is the difference between a cloud and 
a whipped child? 7. You beat me, 
yet I do not cry; walk on me, yet 
I cannot die. 8. Why is a minister’s 
work easier than that of a doctor? 
9. Why is a twice-married man like 
the captain of a ship? 


-— 


Riddle Answers 


1. A six-shooter. 2. A cat has claws 
at the end of its paws; a comma is a pause 
at the end of a clause. 3. A daughter. 4. 
Because it is in sheets. 5. Because it is 
forever holding its hands to its face and, 
no matter how well it works, is always 
running itself down. 6. A cloud pours 
with rain, a whipped child roars with pain. 
7. A rug. 8. It’s easier to preach than to 
practice. 9. Because he has a second mate. 


-The Progressive Farmer, June 1940 
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IN PERCHERONS, it is mares like the beautiful Julie, grand- 
champion at the International Livestock Exposition. Good 
on her legs and closely coupled through the middle, she’s 
the kind breeders want. Dam of five colts, she’s a repro- 


ducer, as well as a champion. 


pres 








IN CARS, it’s the latest Ford V-8, standing still or on the 
go. When you look at it, you feel you want to be at the 
wheel. When you’re driving, you’re sure that here are per- 
formance and economy and riding comfort you and your 
family will enjoy for a long time to come. 


Ler’s be practical and look a few 
facts on performance, economy, 
and riding comfort squarely in 
the face. 

For all-around performance, it 
takes at least an “eight” to equal 
an “eight.” And the Ford is the 
only eight-cylinder car in the 
low-price field. It’s faster, more 





powerful, runs more smoothly. 
It’s a car that gives you a lot more 
car for the money. 

For concrete facts on fuel 





economy, we call your attention 
to the 1940 Gilmore-Yosemite 
Economy Run. The Ford V-8 
averaged 24.92 miles per gallon, 
better than any other standard- 
drive car in its price class. 


For extra riding comfort, there 
are so many things to be said for 
the Ford V-8. Deep, wide, soft, 


“floating-edge” seats; extra elbow 





room and leg room; long, flexible, 
transverse springs; double-acting, 
hydraulic shock absorbers; all 
these mean) extra comfort. And 
the restful quiet all around you as 
you ride along is another impor- 
tant comfort feature. 

It’s a real car from every angle, 
this Ford V-8. But the best place 
to “look” at it is through the 
windshielde from the inside, with 
a stretch of road in front of you. 


FORD V-8 
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They both got BA’ 


FROM PERSPIRATION...HERS CAUSED 
BY NERVOUSNESS — HIS BY HOT WORK 











FOLKS WOULDN'T ACT )] 
LIKE THIS WITHOUT f} 
A REASON. COULD 
IT BE.--f,4 


THEY LIKE THE CAKES 
| BAKE — BUT THEY DON'T 
\ LIKE US. (M BEGINNING 
TO SUSPECT WHY 




































SELVES IN SO 
WRONG WITH 











HENRY, FOR THE pe - 
LOVE OF MIKE, | { HOT WORK WE ALL DO, IT B. O. 

HOW DID EMiLy | | PAYS TO BE VERY CAREFUL A DOUBLE DANGER 
AND | GET OUR-} | OF 'B.O.’. .. NERVOUSNESS IN SUMMER oe 


AND 


/-RANKLY, ED— WITH THE 


TO ‘NERVOUS B.O.; TOO. 














FEELINGS CAN LEAD 






Use Lifebuoy 
in your daily bath 
and prevent “B.O.”! 
You’ll revel in its 
refreshment — its 
zippy, tingly sensa- 
tion! Lifebuoy contains an exclu- 
sive, hygienic deodorizing ingre- 
dient. More people use Lifebuoy 
for their bath than any other 
soap. Get Lifebuoy today! 






























SO YOU'RE 
CRAZY 
ABOUT 









TOO? 





LiFEBUOY, } | 










LIFE 


Its crisp odor gbes in a Jiffy_Its Protection lasts and lasts 


WHO WOULDN'T BE? ITS THE 
GRANDEST SOAP I'VE EVER USED. 
il} { ALL THIS CREAMY LIFEBUOY LATHER 
IS AJOY—SO TANGY AND INVIGOR- 
ATING! ITS WONDERFUL TO KNOW 
IM EXTRA CLEAN AND REALLY 
SAFE FROM 'B.O.’... C7 






WE NEED YOU 
AND ED TO HELP 
US MAKE THE 
FAIR GO. 
AES 


.) 






“THEY VE 
FORGOTTEN 
4 ABOUT THAT 


| OLD B.0.’~ 
4, THANKS To | 
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OY HEALTH SOAP 








BURNS BREAD KNIFE 








This knife is made of high grade carbon and stainless steel. The serrated edge 
cuts with each motion of the hand, leaves no crumbs. Ideal for cutting hot 
cakes and bread. Handle is firmly fastened with three rivets. Length 12 inches. 
You'll need this knife every day. It’s so easy to get—just a few minutes of 
your spare time. Read our offer below. 


two 2-year subscriptions at 50c each, a total of $1.00, one 


Send onl 
¢) U R 0 F F E R of the subscriptions may be your own new or renewal subscription. 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

















(Continued from page 7) 
the 


whined weirdly in the barren mul- 
berries, and told her old wives’ super- 


darkness _ while screech owls 


stitions about them. “They foretell 
sickness and death,” I said. “If one 
lights close to you and shivers, it will 
be that in a twelvemonth you will be 
in your coffin. If one nests in a tree 
outside your window, it is to warn 
you that bad luck will be your por- 
tion. Isn’t that a lot of delicious non- 
sense about birds that are essentially 
harmless, and ask only to be left alone 
in some spot like this, whose seclusion 
and isolation are its beauty?” 


ae SALLY nodded. She liked it bet- 
eM) ter that way than the way Old 
Man Etheredge’s folks had it, that 
when their grandfather died one 
night in one corner of the room the 
owls had been shivering for three 
nights in succession, and when later 
a brother sickened and died, the owls 
had cried the warning for many days, 

I might waken at night, in the deep 
hours, and lift myself soundlessly to 
my elbow so as not to wake Sally, 
and listen to their sad, shivering 
murmur in the dense tops of the 
pecan trees; and perhaps I would slip 
from the bed and go out and sit on 
the porch. When I lighted my pipe, 
they would fly across the sickle moon 
that hung above the pine copse, in 
the openings in the white oak trees. 
Overhead I would see a star falling, 
see the spill of its fire, watch the chaff 
fade into the hot ebony sky. The 
moon would drop behind the line of 
woods, with a tip of its horn in the 
dead pine top where the old burying 
ground was. I would be deeply and 
strangely alone, and I loved it. But 
I'd hear Sally turn and toss, and 
waken with a low cry, and then I'd 
run in and say, “It’s all right, sweet, 
I’m here, you’re not alone. I was 
just smoking on the porch.” But it 
might be a good while before she was 
quiet again and back to sleep, hold- 
ing tightly to my hand. 

There is companionship, deep and 
friendly brotherhood, in work. We 
washed at the spring below the house 
in the deep hollow. One descended 
by steps cut into the sand-clay sub- 
soil to the spring about twenty feet 
below, where the water came in a 
small steady stream from a damp 
small cavern at the foot of a big post 


“Dry Creek’s Overflow” in July 


“LOVE thy neighbor,” believed kindly old Squire Amens and live! 
accordingly. So when Ed Verity tried to “pull a fast one” on him 
squire might have been a righteous victim—that is, if he hadn’t been 
shrewd himself. The squire and Ed and Dry Creek are all tangled up 

“Dry Creek’s Overflow,” a whimsical tale of land boundaries and neighboa} 
action. You'll enjoy reading this new George Ethelbert Walsh story ® 
don’t miss our July issue! Mr. Walsh also wrote “Silas Returns to Fer 


Honeymoon 
Summer 


oak tree. The water was surprising. 
ly cool when you remembered the 
heated earth out of which it flowed, 

A trough made of a hewn log 
carried the water to a barrel sunk in 
the ground. There was always white 
sand in the bottom of the barrel. The 
overflow went by another trough be. 
low and across the old rail fence to 
where the farm stock used to drink. 


™ IT was here that Sally and I dj 
i the weekly washing. : ’ 

I'd build a fire around the iron 
washpot and put in water, and Sally 
would put in the liquid homemade 
soft soap. After beating the garments 
with the oak battling stick, she would 
toss them into the boiling pot and | 
would keep them stirred. 

“We want them to be snow white,” 
I'd say. You see, Sally had never been 
raised to work, much. Washing, for 
her, had always been one of the hard. 
est jobs. But for us, doing it to 
gether, it was one of the week's 
events. I would tote the heavy basket 
up the long slope to the back fence, 
and together we would hang my ex. 
tra shirt and union suit, and Sally's 
underthings and the gingham dress 
and the flowered dress, and our hose, 
on the bronzed pine palings that 
looked soiled but were as clean as air 
and sunlight and rain could make 
them. 

“That’s nice,” I would say, step- 
ping back and admiring the white 
garments in the sunshine. “You're 
a wonderful washlady! You're a 
wonderful wife.” We'd kiss, and she 
would laugh; and after a while I 
would see how careful she was to 
make the clothes clean and white. 

Doc, Sally’s brother, once had said 
sneeringly, seeking to persuade Sally 
from marrying me, “Why, youll 
starve. That fellow isn’t making any 
money. What are you going to use 
for food?” 

It was blackberry time now, and 
Sally and I picked berries in the 
ravines below the house where the 
vines were dense. We had huge 
cobbler pies every day. I carried 
fruit jars from the store and Sally 
canned berries. 

“We'll make lots of them into 
wine,” she said, and I smiled and 
nodded. I remembered my own 
mother’s long-aged blackberry wine 
and how good it was. 

Mis’ Clementine lived in the neat- 
est cabin, which was outside of the 
big gate that let into the old Ethe 
redge fields; and she had a mice 
garden next to her house. She would 
give Sally a mess of young turnip 
greens, and perhaps I would swap4 
day’s work for a hog’s head at some 
of the farther-off neighbors. Sally 
would boil the greens with the hogs 
head, and such a rich mess it woul 
make! No food was ever half # 
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good. ] put in patches of cowpeas 
and sweet potatoes in the sandy soil, 
and planted some early dent corn, but 
the dry weather cut off the roasting 
ears. Mis’ Clementine was a widow- 
woman, and she had several small 
children. I'd help her with the crops, 
and in return she would give Sally 
greens and molasses and butter and 
eggs. I] remember no shadow of 
hunger upon the warped roof of that 
old log house in the piny woods. In 
the years since, when eventually 
through Sally’s help and manage- 
ment and encouragement I had be- 
come a two-thousand-a-year man, 
then a three, and even four-thousand- 
a-year man, I’ve known the haunting 
fear of not having enough to go 
ground, of not making enough 
money to meet my needs; but I knew 
no fear in that simple season back in 
the piny woods. 


THE folks that dwelt in these 

hills were simple country folk, 
who at first were probably afraid of 
ys. But after a while they showed their 
essential friendliness and fraternity 
and came to visit us. There was an 
odd custom in that neighborhood, 
and it’s a commen custom every- 
where in the rural South, for all the 
folks in the whole neighborhood to 
meet at some one place and visit until 
nightfall. I never knew how they 
agreed on these gatherings. But one 
Sunday afternoon everybody came to 
our house. 

Sally watched them coming in with 
consternation. “Why, what am I 
going to say to them?” she cried in 
amuffled voice. “How am I going 
to entertain them?” 

“Don’t,” I whispered back. “Just 
be sweet in your own way, and they'll 
take care of themselves, and maybe 
us too.” 

The men sat or hunkered in the 
yard; some of the newly married 
couples sat in the old swing, or on 
the bench back of the house; the 
women folks made a circle around 
Sally on the shaded side, sitting in all 
the seats available. They laughed 
and talked—talked of the crops, of 
the weather, of God and preachers 
and signs and tokens, of sickness and 
death, of ancient memories. They 
spoke of folks who had gone a long 
time ago, and I would listen and see 
the dead as living flesh and blood. I 
have never ceased to marvel how 
simple unlettered people, without any 
literary or creative power at all, can 
create character so unmistakably that 
agenius of a writer can do no better, 
and sometimes worse. Sally and I 
just sat and listened and smiled or 
laughed at the right places, and so 
the long afternoon passed more 
quickly than we thought, and it was 
with surprise that we saw them stir 
a the sun went down, and get ready 


* 
ee oe 


to go home for the evening work. 

“Got to milk the cows. Got to feed 
the mules. Got to look after the chil- 
Jun. You all, not having no babies 
and no pigs and chickens, don’t know 
nothing about such-like things; but 
you will in time.” 

Their mellow laughter went away 
on the gusty dusk winds. 


RS THEN the house and yard were 
ah quiet, but the loneliness had be- 
gun to vanish because people had 
brought their gifts of friendship to 
this ancient, dilapidated house. 

“I loved it,” Sally said. “I didn’t 
know they could be so good.” 


Then came livelier company. These 
were the courting couples, the few 
newly married folks. 


Below the house the hills on whieh 
the cabin and cribs and pole barns 
stood sloped sharply into the hollows 
and ravines; and the hard ground 
was covered with pine needles. They 
made a surface as smooth as hot ice. 
We made sleds by fastening two 
barrel staves together; and sitting in 
the hollow, one would start down the 
steep needle-covered slopes. That was 
rare fun. Down we’d scoot, tum- 
bling and perhaps spilling, and all 
our laughter filled the echo-haunted 
pines. Afterwards you toted your 
staves back up, climbing hard, some- 
times taking a scoot back down on 
your feet. 

Well, the couples came of Sunday 
afternoons, and that was our fun. I 
remember how after a couple of hours 
of it, by which time in the hot after- 
noon the fun would be exhausted, my 
face still hurt from my laughter. 


For a while, then, we would all sit 
around in the shaded yard, hardly 
talking; and visit till sundown came, 
till dusk fell, till it was dark. The 
young folks would remember all the 
reasons they had for going, and still 
loiter; they went darkly away in the 
close darkness, and as often as not 
with their arms about each other. 
Sally and I might follow the last of 
them to the crazy gate, and stand 
there while the last form receded in 
the zigzag paths through the cotton 
and weed-tangled corn and peas, and 
old fields. 

I remember how Sally and I would 
return to the porch, and sit there on 
the steps with clasped hands. 

There comes a time when one for- 
gets to be lonely. 

Now the flavor of autumn was in 
the air. The season was dry and the 
days were dusty and hot. Crops were 
ripe; cotton was beginning to open, 
the corn was dry in the shuck. The 
gardens had mostly all burnt up. I 
had spent all but two dollars of the 
seventeen dollars I had at the begin- 
ning of our life here. In a little while 


(Continued on page 42) 
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try teacher. 


About the Author 


nN LIKE his story character, Harry 
ws Harrison Kroll began as a coun- 
Now a junior college 


professor, he has nevertheless found 
ume to write and sell 1,500 short 
stories, publish seven books, and in- 
dulge in his hobby—photography. 
He reports that all his stories are set 
on the farm where he grew up, and 
that when he retires it will be to raise 
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Jim makes the discovery that 


ERVEL PAYS FOR 
(ISELF IN SAVINGS 


MARYS BEEN PESTERING m 
E 

A 70 GET US AN AVTOMATIC 
_ REFRIGERATOR... By 
1 CANT AFFORD jr / 


















BIGOSH, IF IT 
NW FOR YOU, /T 
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Servel Electrolux runs on 


BOTTLED GAS, 
TANK GAS OR 


KEROSENE 
for only a few cents a day 


N ADDITION to bringing you 

new enjoyments and conven- 
iences...ice cubes, cold drinks, 
frozen desserts, better food pro- 
tection... Servel Electrolux can 
actually save enough to pay for 
itself. 

Ask some of your friends or 
neighbors who have Servel how 
they like it. You'll find it’s iden- 
tical in all important respects 
with the Servel that’s used in city 
homes... needs no electricity, 
no water atall, no daily attention. 


EASY TO BUY ON 
CONVENIENT TERMS 


ee 2 e 


ELECTROLUX 








Kerosene (. 


Name 


OURS HAS SAVED ENOUGH TO pa 
py KEEPING FOOD FRESH FoR p, a FOR ITSELF... 


Peat a tusacotertinatemmaatoan 
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Servel brings you the same 
refrigeration a million and a half 
city folks enjoy 


COSTS ONLY A TRIFLE TO RUN 
“Servel Electrolux saves me 
time in planning and prepar- 
ing my meals from beginning 
to ice cream and frozen des- 
serts. And it costs only a trifle 
to operate.” —Mrs, J. H. Steele, 
Georgetown, Del. 


RECOMMEND IT TO MY FRIENDS 
“Servel Electrolux is certainly 
a treat. With it we can have all 
the advantages of city refrig- 
eration. No wonder I do not 
hesi to rece d it to 
my friends.”—C. E. Harbison, 
Colusa, Cal. 





























Servel, Inc., Evansville, Ind. 
Please send me, without obligation, free illustrated booklet and informa- 
tion about Servel Electrolux that operates on Bottled Gas [) Tank Gas (J 
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Town 


State. 
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every week. 





This man is one of over 2,000 Sinclair agents who supply 
gasoline, kerosene and lubricants that... 





e+ » meet farm requirements. These Sinclair products help 
lower farm operating costs because of their high quality. 
They help protect against costly breakdowns of farm 
equipment due to faulty lubrication. Thousands of... 


Poa 
na Compatty Cine) 


e - e trucks delivering Sinclair products cover farm routes 
Just phone or write the nearest Sinclair 
agent. Below are listed some of the Sinclair products 
that, over a season, will save you money on your farm. 























house. 


trucks. 
useful for clogged drain pipes, 
ery, etc. 
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Erie Stilson Wrench 


This is the ideal handy wrench to have around the 
You'll also find hundreds of uses for this 
wrench around farm machinery and automobiles, and 
Will take 4% to 1%inch pipe. Particularly 


It is made of highest quality tool steel, has movable jaws and 
a firmly fastened wooden handle. A very Special Offer— 
take advantage of it—TODAY. 


Order Today 


4 e Yours, free and postage paid f elling only $1.00 in sub- 
Special Offer: scriptions at 50c for 2 Bd Wace own ooh or renewal 
subscription may be included. 


rusted nuts on machin- 
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Boys Who Like to Sing 


™ IN the October 1937 issue The 

4s Progressive Farmer carried a full- 
page story of the founding and sub- 
sequent success of the famous Bir- 
mingham Apollo Boys Choir. 
founder and director is Mr. Coleman 
Cooper of Birmingham, Ala., and he 
is again offering $1,000 in scholar- 
ships to boy singers between the ages 
of 9 and 13 years. 

Bert Hallock, Rocky Ford, Ga., 
read this story and his interest was 
aroused. Mr. Cooper tells of his ac- 
complishments: 

“Bert became a member of the 
boys’ choir two years ago. He has dis- 
played so much musical promise that 
I have decided to keep him as an ac- 
companist for the organization, even 
after his voice changes and he can no 
longer qualify as a boy soprano.” 


Each year Mr. Cooper offers three 
boarding scholarships to out-of-town 
boys who are interested, but whose 
parents are unable to provide tuition. 
Any boy between the ages of 9 and 
13, who can furnish a report of his 
current school work, has better than 
average grades, can provide three 
recommendations, and sing at least 
two songs from memory, is eligible. 


During the five years of the choir’s 
existence it has given concerts in 23 
states, made personal appearances be- 
fore President and Mrs. Roosevelt, 


The * 


‘Bert Hallock, an outstanding mem- 
ber of the Apollo Boys Choir, 


and has sung over the combined 
facilities of the major broadcasting 
networks. The organization is non. 
denominational, non-sectarian, and 
non-profiting. 

Auditions will be held in Birming. 
ham on June 8. Further information 
may be obtained by writing Coleman 
Cooper, 4306 Clairmont Ave., Bir. 
mingham, Ala. Those who prefer to 
come to Birmingham, thus dispens. 
ing with correspondence, should 
bring report cards and recommends 
tions, and report to above address, 


How to Treat Overheating 


“VE never lost an animal yet 

gs by this method of treating over- 

heating,” says J. P. Wilson, superin- 

tendent of the Wiregrass Experiment 
Station, Headland, Ala.: 

“When a mule or a horse be- 
comes overheated, start pouring the 
coldest water you can get, from his 
head along the spine. Get a 300- 
pound block of ice as quickly as you 
can; put a 50-pound ice pack be- 
tween the ears, the rest of the 300 
pounds chipped up in a tub and 


Worth Writing For 


NEW, revised, or very timely 

#3 U.S.D.A. publications you may 
want to get from your Senator or 
Congressman or Office of Informa- 
tion, U.S.D.A., Washington, D. C., 
include: 

The Peach Borer—How to Prevent or 
Lessen Its Ravages, FB1246 

Growing Barley for Malt and Feed, 
FB1732 

Mealworms, L195 

Care of Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, 
FB1826 

Farm Fences, FB1832 

Poison Ivy and Poison Sumac and Their 
Eradication, FB1166 

Honey and Pollen Plants in the United 
States. Circular 554 

Farmhouse Plans, FB1738 


Survival, Growth, and Selection of 
Lambs. Circular 538 
Estimating Weights of Lambs at 20 


Weeks of Age. Circular 541 

New unnumbered publications include 
How to Make a Cotton Mattress and 
County Land Use Planning 





water poured in. Keep _ pouring 
water from head along the spine u- 
til the animal begins to show signs 
of life. Then dry off thoroughly by 
rubbing the hair backwards and put 
him in a stall where he will not 
take pneumonia. Keep him up, 
even if you have to use a 2 by 6 u- 
der his belly.” 

As a warning in time, Mr. Wil 
son adds: “Most overheating of 
horses and mules comes from some 
sort of indigestion.” 


Other publications that have t 
cently come to our attention: 

Using Your National Farm Loan Ass 
ciation, and the Story of Farmers’ Coop 
eratives, both available from Farm Credit 
Administration, Washington, D. C. 

The Trench Silo, Cir. 59, Alabama 
Experiment Station, Auburn 

Forest Resources in the Tennessee Valle 
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of North Alabama, Southern Forest Expet 
ment Station, New Orleans 
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Peach Tree Signals 


By Lawrence J. Smith 
All spring the peach tree signaled, 
“Co” 


All dressed in April green. 
Its fruit so blended with the leave 
That not a peach was seen. 


But now in June the signal say#— 
“Stop!” with fruit so red. 
When heretofore I’d pass it by; 

I stop a while instead! 
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June in Your Orchard 


MAS quickly as raspberries are 
Li picked, cut out old canes and 
burn. Leave the new growth. Do 
the same with Youngberries and 
Boysenberries. With the Lucretia 
variety of dewberry, most folks cut 
off even with the ground the old and 
new growth and burn it. It will 
quickly send out new shoots to pro- 
duce new plants for the following 
gason’s crop. Fertilize and culti- 
yate new growth throughout sum- 
mer and early fall. 

Leaf spot causes the destruction of 
many raspberry plants. Spray with 
bordeaux mixture soon after the old 
growth is cut out. Two other ap- 
plications at three-week intervals will 
largely check this trouble. 


For Better Fruit To stop peaches 

rotting about the 
time they are ready to pick, spray 
with flotation sulphur—1'4 pounds 
to 50 gallons of water, about 10 days 
to 2 weeks before the fruit is to be 


picked. 


It is very important that all 
dropped peaches, apples, plums, 
pears, etc., be picked up from under 
the trees and destroyed soon after 
they fall. This will help much in 
controlling insect and fungous pests. 


It is advisable to 
cease cultivation in 
the orchard about this time. Instead 
of letting it grow up in weeds during 
remainder of summer, sow to cow- 
peas or soybeans and disk or plow 
these in about the time the pods be- 
gin to turn ripe color. 


Cover, Fertilize 


Fruit trees, grapevines, and berry 
plants that are not in a vigorous 
growing condition and do not have 
dark green foliage should have an 
application of nitrate of soda now— 
200 pounds per acre for the fruit 
trees and a pound for each 100 feet 
of row space for the berry plants. 


Peaches 14 to 1% 
inches in diameter 
contain approximately 6% pounds 
seed per bushel, whereas, those 244 
to 2% inches in diameter contain 
only 3 pounds of seed, or less than 
half as much. In producing, selling, 
or buying peaches, the size is im- 
portant, not only because of appear- 
ance, but because the larger peaches 
give us more peach. 


Biggest Best 


Pecan trees will be much helped 
by an application of complete com- 
mercial fertilizer now. Even where 
some was applied in spring, give from 
half to two-thirds as much as was 
given in the earlier application. 


Handy Farm Devices 


Buggy Wheel Meat Smoker 


AN old buggy wheel with the 
MY axle cut to suit height of smoke- 
house and 
bent as shown 
to hold it in 
the 4 x 4 tim- 
ber makes an 
excellent 
meat hanger 
for smoking. 
Lay your 4 x 
4 across the 
joists of the 
smokehouse. 
You can then 





tum the wheel to put the least 
smoked pieces in the smoke. 
L. G. Cain. 


Keep Labels-On Cans 
tee you have trouble keeping 


wa labels on metal cans and glass 
jars that are kept in a damp base- 
ment? Write the label with ink or 
indelible pencil, spread shellac where 
the label is to go, press on the label, 
and brush shellac over it, and you 
will have no more trouble. The 
‘ame method can be used on your 
garden and nursery labels. 

1. W. Dickerson. 


Cure for Sittin’ Hens 


f° break broody hens I have 
found this very useful. Build a 
S00p any size or shape with a slatted 
floor and the sides and top of wire, 





may be slatted. Put hens in 


here when they want to sit. Feed 
them all the mash they will eat and 
give them plenty of water. Hang the 
coop up with the slatted side as a 
floor. This will make hens stand up 
and in 12 to 24 hours they will be 
broken. Henry Turney. 


Rake for Haystacks 
an AN ordinary garden rake may 
ey 


be used to scrape down a new 
haystack. It will also be found use- 
ful in gathering up the loose hay that 
is sure to collect around the new stack. 
Stewart Taylor. 


Fences His Butterbeans 


PS I FENCE my pole butterbeans 
é\' by putting up a row of light posts 
to each row of beans. Space the posts 
about 10 or 15 feet apart directly over 
the rows. To a-stake at each end of 


‘if OY BY fem) ore ite etd) mee 





each row fasten two smooth wires to 
each row of posts, letting them come 
up about 4 or 5 feet from the ground. 
For each hill of beans weave into the 
wires your climbing poles in the 
manner of a picket fence. This 
method of sticking allows plenty of 
sunshine and air, continued cultiva- 
tion, and a marked increase in yield. 





Marshall Good pasture. 
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Be sure to see the 
New Remington 500 Series 








































No Other Low-Priced .22 Rifles 
Have All These Features 


HESE guns are unique. Never before 

have such value, quality and per- 
formance been built into inexpensive 
.22 rifles. 

The self-cocking bolt (1), standard 
on all three rifles, is heat-treated. It has 
double cocking cams (2), double locking 
lugs (3), dozble extractors (4) and a 
separate ejector. 

The short, fast, firing pin travel plus 
specially bored, tapered barrel ensure 
accuracy. Convenient thumb safety (5), 
firing indicator (6) and encased bolt 


Only *52 


boll action, box 


The New TARGETMASTER Mode/ 510... 


bolt action, single shot .22 rifle. Has featuras fisted above, including 
self-cocking bolt, plus automatic sofety and special loading platform 
for fast loading. Only $5.40 with open sights, $6.10 with peep sights. 


The New SCOREMASTER Mode/ 511... 






head are among the important safety 
features. A separate sear gives a clean, 
crisp trigger pull. Corrugated trigger. 
Available with open sights, or, at slight 
extra cost, with new peep rear sight 
(7), and ramp front sight. 

At your dealer’s, or write Dept. 3-U, 
Remington Arms Co., Inc., Bridgeport, 
Conn., for details. 


Targetmaster, Scoremaster and Sportmaster are 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. by Remington Arms Co., Inc. 


Remingion 





















Only 4108 


Only *14% 


tong, or long rifle cartridges. Corte 
a straight line. Only $10.45 with open sights, $10.90 with peep sights. 


if fer. Six shot magazine holds .22 short, 


idges feed smoothly from magazine in 


The New: 1940 SPORTMASTER Model 512... 
bolt action, tubular magazine repeat: P 
zine holds. 22 short, 17 tong, or 15 long rifle cartridge: 

ridge feed. Only $14.95 with open sights, $15.70 with peep sights. 


The tionally mago- 
+. Positive cart- 





























My city cousin gasped 


when she saw how easy [tf was 
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COUSIN ELLEN! 
THIS IS A 
SURPRISE ! 













7{ SURPRISE! 
-” SURPRISE! WE FARMERS WIVES 


ENJOY ALL THE 











| TOLD YOU I'D 
COME RIGHT JOB! WITH 
DRIVE QUT TO IN MY.DEAR. YOUR BIG a seep dev citing 
VISIT YOU ONE hve _ LOWN A GRAND 
IVE JUST FINISHED WASHER... AND USE 


OF THESE DAYS MY WEEK'S WASH 
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SEE... THERE'S MY WEEK'S WASH. ISN'T 
IT SNOWY AND BRIGHT? AND BY THE 

WAY, RINSO'S REAL ECONOMICAL BECAUSE 
A LITTLE DOES SO MUCH WORK! 









H I'LL REMEMBER... 
YOUR WASH CERTAINLY 
DOES LOOK BEAUTIFUL 
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OH, IT'S NOT SO BAD! \ 


~in Dishwashing 
































THE saving of steps also 
43} means the saving of time. 
Tennessee farm women have 
found, by wearing pedometers, 
that they walk as much as ten 
or twelve miles while perform- 
ing just ordinary daily house- 
keeping tasks. This is a long 
way to walk any day, but especially 
is it too far on these hot summer days 
when we are looking for the shortest 
way to get the job done. We all 
know that shorter hours mean more 
time for rest and relaxation. 

One way a homemaker can save 
steps and time is by organizing 














shape and size at right of sink or 
dishpan. 




















5. Clear off table, put away left. 
overs, clean off work table, and wipe 
off stove. 

6. Place dish drainer on left side 
of dishpan. Have tea towels ready, 









7. Prepare hot suds, using soap 
shaker or soap flakes. 





By LILLIAN L. KELLER 8. Place glasses in pan, wash, place 
Y E in dish drainer on left side. 

9. Place flat silver in pan, wash, 
place in drainer. 

10. Rinse and dry. As silver is 
dried, sort knives, forks, and spoons 
into separate piles. A wooden tray or 
box with partitions is a convenience. 


her task of dishwashing and having 
a standardized method of procedure. 
The following right-to-left order may 
help you save time in your three- 
times-a-day task of washing dishes. 
1. Keep pots and pans washed 11. Place china dishes in pan, cups 
first, then saucers, plates, and serving 




















| SEE YOU BUY RINSO IN THE GIANT SIZE. 
THAT'S SMART__ I'M GOING TO ORDER IT, TOO. 
RINSO'S GOOD FOR SO MANY THINGS 








WE WOULDN'T BE WITHOUT IT. | USE IT FOR 
WASHING QUT MILK CANS, STRAINERS J 
AND SEPARATORS... AND MARTHA . 
USES IT FOR THE WEEK'S WASH, “) ® 

DISHES AND ALL CLEANING, <“%(}} 


» 












ee i * ? 
I'M THE NEW "70P-SPEED” RINSO. 
| WASH CLOTHES UP TO 10 SHADES WHITER THAN 
OLD-TYPE SOAPS. | GIVE UP TO 3 TIMES AS MUCH 

SUDS_.EVEN IN HARDEST WATER. I'M RECOMMENDED 
BY THE MAKERS OF 33 LEADING WASHERS — 


NOT 10R 2 — BUT 33! I'M EASY ON HANDS 
AND ECONOMICAL 































while you are preparing meals. 

2. Fill pots and pans with water 
when food is removed just before the 
meal. Fill a greasy skillet with water, 
adding a teaspoon of soda, and boil 
it. Use hot water in pan where sugar 
has been cookéd. Cold water is best 
for pans that have held milk or eggs. 

3. Bring dishes (including pots 
and pans) on a tray to a table or cabi- 
net on right side of washing center. 


dishes; wash and place in dish drain- 
er. Pour scalding water over dishes 
and leave without wiping while the 
pots and pans are washed, dried, and 
put away. Some people prefer to 
wash pots and pans first, especially 
if there are many dishes to do. 

12. Clean dishpan and sink. Wash 
out dishcloth and hang to dry. 

13. Put all dishes away and hang 
up dishpan and drainer. 

14. Use hand lotion to prevent 
“dishwater hands.” 





4. Scrape dishes and pans with a 
rubber plate scraper, paper napkin, or 
paper towel. Stack according to 


Crochet 


Chain Mesh Gloves 
Raised Shell Stitch Bag 
Glass Muffs 

Star Coasters 

Lace Stitch Luncheon Set 
Baby Cap (tatting) 


ipment 
Food Home Management, Equipm 


Directions for Making Slip Covers 








Use this wonderful Checker Board 
and Marble Cake Pan Set to make 
your cakes, and your friends and 
neighbors will wonder how you 
have been able to make such dainty, 
tempting cakes, in such attractive 
colors and forms. 








FINE FOR SPECIAL OCCASIONS 


For special occasions, such as Halloween, Saint Patrick’s Day, Christmas and 
partiotic days, the Checker Board Cake Set offers an ideal way of making cakes 
Yours, Free and Postage Paid for sending onby C.a0 for two 2-year 


in color combinations to fit the occasion. 
suheorietions at 50c.each, one of which may your own new or 


Summer Picnics 
Community Barbecue 
Outdoor Meals and Games 
Uses of Honey 

Sour Cream Recipes 


You Can Make This Bed for $1.50 
From Barrel to Chair 
Landscaping for Farm Homes 
Answers to Child Care Problems 
Handbook for Brides 


Popularity Canning 


Take Your Manners Out to Dine Vegetable 
Dates That Come Again 
Join the Popularity Parade 
Ladies Prefer Gentlemen 


Saving the Products of the 
Garden : 
Canning Fruits and Fruit Juices 
How to Make Perfect Jellies 
Marmalades and Preserves 


Entertainment Brining Vegetables 







Bridal Showers End in Rainbows 

The Home Wedding 

Wild Flower Contest 

A Shower for the New Arrival (stork 
shower) 





For Home Helps listed on this pas 
send 3 cents each to Home Dep 
The Progressive Farmer, Birming am. 


































Our Offer 
rene subscription. 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
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Scope, once chief morsel of the Sunday evening 


SALLIE F. HILL, EDITOR 


Take Notice, 
Brides and Grooms 








™ WHAT 500 couples consider important in the matter of rules for the 
mm married cannot be entirely irrelevant to the newly married. We pass 
on these eight rules as summarized from 1,000 life experiences by the Rever- 
end C. C. Cox of a Chicago church: 


1. Keep the “in-laws’’ at a distance. 5. Maintain a budget. 

2. Avoid jealousy. 6. Don’t entertain too many casual friends. 
3. Discipline your relationship along sane lines. 7. Have a church affiliation. 

4. Consolidate the home by having children. 8. Don’t flood your marriage in alcohol. 


You couples who have been married 
fifty or more years, how do you feel 
about these rules? For the best letter 
of 500 words on the subject, “Rules for 
a Successful Marriage,” written by a couple married fifty years or more, 
we will award a $10 prize. We will also award two $10 prizes—one 
each to a man and a woman—for the best 300-word letters describing their 
own weddings of fifty or more years ago: how they were dressed, cost of 
wedding clothing in that day, honeymoon, menu for the dinner, and so on. 
Also, for the best 300-word letter on either subject from a couple married 
sixty years or more, we will award a $10 prize. Send letters by June 15, 1940, 
to Home Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 


Married Fifty 


Years? 


What are farm women in England 
doing now that their country is at war? 
These lines from a letter written by Mrs. 
Charles Russell of the National Federa- 
tion of Women’s Institutes of England and Wales give us insight into their 
problems and the ways in which they are meeting these problems. 


English Farm 
Women 


... There is nothing that our members are not saving, and they enjoy their own frugality. 
Every village collects waste: waste paper for war uses, waste ashes for the garden, waste 
vegetables for the pigs and poultry, waste rags for refugee rugs and quilts. We have to 
economize human material, too. If the lecturer fails, the members step in with handy 
demonstrations and talks: wartime gardening, meatless meals, coal-less fires, butterless 
and baconless breakfasts. The tea that follows may be only a government blend, but 
gaiety, sociability, and a good gossip are not (thank goodness!) rationed in England. 


Notes from Pursuing an interesting and informative 
A hobby, Miss Etna McGaugh, Alabama state 
labama home demonstration agent, collects first, last, 
‘ and special editions of magazines. Her 36 
first editions include: Comet, Glove, Win, Review, Cavalcade, Youth, Faith, 
Listeners’ Digest, Glamour, Popular Pets; Every Woman, Pleasure, Ken, 
Very, Host, Scribner’s Commentator, Life, Picture, Clip, Omnibook, Bache- 
lor. She has a collection of other interesting numbers such as the last 
copy of Literary Digest, Literary Review, and the first combined copy cf 
these, the last Scribner’s magazine published, the Atlantic Monthly that has 
the last article by Kipling, and others. 

At the Cullman County Strawberry Festival I was attracted to a showy 
little plant known there as the “blood drop.” It has a miniature red poppy- 
like flower with foliage that resembles the carrot. 
Who can tell me about it? 

For beauty and fragrance, I was impressed at 
the Brick Springs Farm, Hale County, with a honey- 
suckle-laden fence, dainty Chinese forget-me-nots, 
and the tiny wild pansy or Johnny-jump-up. 


The Good Re Gu : ms 
ays, a OOK Dy 
Old Days 


David L. Cohn is in 

reality a history of 
American morals and manners as seen through the 
Sears Roebuck catalogs 1905 to the present. The 
author deserves a “big hand” on the production of 
this collection. With rare good humor he discourses 
about the familiar objects of yesterday, many of which 
are now relegated to the attic. Take the stereo- 


tr. Can you ever forget Grandmother’s col- 
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A CHILD HAS NEED OF THESE 
By Lucile Hargrove Reynolds 


A child has need of these: 
Wide fields and a wider sky, 
A clover couch from which to ponder 
Cloud shapes idling by; 
Wisdom of soil and seed 
And joy in the fruiting bough, 
Security of ample store 
In bin and barn and mow; 
Of quiet when evening comes 
To turn the day’s bright page— 
Happy the child to whom is given 
This country heritage! 










lection—Westmin ster Abbey and the House of Parliament rising 
majestically? Regardless of whether you’ve seen a hair “rat” or a cylindri- 
cal phonograph record, a middy blouse, a Beckwith organ, or parasols as a 
definite part of the costume, you will doubtless chuckle with the author. (We 
think he had his tongue in his cheek.) A list of our ordinary purchases 
through the years reflects in marked degree our vastly improved goods and 
gadgets of today. Hand-played musical instruments show a definite decline 
with the improvement of the phonograph and the phenomenal rise of the 
radio; books on parlor tricks have given way to hobby treatises and success 
types. 

Talk of the Office Here is good news for women who have 
so long and earnestly looked for well-fitted, 
full-fashioned, and high-quality cotton hose, 
We have it on good authority that we can now purchase cotton mesh hose, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture style No. 106. Good news, too, for husbands 
who have paid silk hosiery bills. Better than that, we have cause for gen- 
eral rejoicing in the South for the National Cotton Council ventures an esti- 
mate of a possible increase of 100,000 bales of cotton to be used in hosiery. 

Word comes to us that Clara Nell Lavender, Georgia 4-H club girl, canned 
4,976 pints in 1939. If you know of a better record, won't you write us 
about it? 

An Alabama church I attend often has provided 
five up-to-date aids for the hard of hearing. In proof 
of the wisdom thereof here is one man’s testimony: 
“For the first time in years | heard the sermon dis- 
tinctly.” 

A word of caution comes from Mrs. W. L. George 
of Cobb County, Ga., well known for her successful 
wild flower garden: 

“Since our three children are in college, Mr. 
George and I are more convinced than ever that we 
wish only wild flowers in our rock garden as they care 
for themselves to a great extent. However, we find 
even they do not permit us to hold a ‘sit down strike.’ ” 

Suggesting the beauty and fragrance of an old- 
fashioned bouquet, our lovely cover this month is 
ready to frame. Hang the picture where it will be 
reflected in a mirror to get a lighter, more summery 
effect. 








DELCO 


WATER 
SYSTEMS 


PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS 


ANY FARM HOME 


that has a well, cistern, 
lake or stream nearby 
can actually have run- 
ning water—-for Delco and 
General Motors engineers 
have designed the Auto- 
matic Electric Delco Water 
Systems for shallow and 
deep wells to run equally 
well from power derived 
either from a high line or 
from Delco-Light power 
and light plants—in fact, 
the thousands now in use 
are powered about 50-50. 
There are Delco Water Sys- 
tems with capacities from 
225 to 600 gallons per hour. 
The Delco dealer can esti- 
mate how much water you 
will use in kitchen, bath- 
room, yard and barn and 
recommend just the right 
size and type of pump and 
pressure tank to supply all 
your needs. 

A satisfactory, economical 
water system must be nei- 
ther too large nor too small, 
so it will really pay you to 
consult your Delco dealer 
before you buy and remem- 
ber, both Delco Water Sys- 
tems and Delco-Light can 
be financed on F.H.A. terms. 


Your name on the coupon will 
bring worthwhile information and 
save you worry and needless 
expense. No obligation, of course.@7 ~ 

















General Motors 
MYoI 39m Gold leldel iie};} 
ROCHESTER 
NEW YORK 


Delco ae pliance Division 

Genera otors Sales Corporation 
421 Lyell Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 
estimate our water requirements. 


Name___ al 
Address _ 








State __ 


‘beatae ted 





Gentlemen: Please show us how we can 


aan eee ol 
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403 — An ex- 
quisite daisy de- 
sign in crochet 
for a tray mat or 
a set of unusual 
luncheon doilies. 


ee p salm 23 >= 


me he Lord is my shepherd ;'3 shall 

not want ~ he maketh me to lic 
down in green pastures: he leadeth 
me beside the still waters. he restor- 
eth my soul: he leadeth me in the 
paths of righteousness for his names 
sake ~ Pea, though 3 walk through the 
valley of the shadow of death,3 will 
fear no evil: for thou art with me; thy 
rod and thy staff they comfort me. 
Thou preparest a table before me in 
the presence of mine enemies: ~ thou 


if 


anointest mp. head with oil; mp cup run || 


neth over. Surely good» 
ness and mercy shall — 
follow me all the days 

of my life: and 3 will 

Awell in The house of 

the ford for eber~ 


A favorite Psalm on an embroi- 
dered wall hanging to make for your 
home or the home of a friend. 





Order Psalm 23 for 10 cents from the 
Pattern Department, The Progressive 
Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 











Sea ae ae 


A eS 
EOP) te I ae 
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Designed for dainty handker- 
chiefs, these five luxury edgings 
may also find their way into the 
baby’s wardrobe or linen closet. 





Order 403, Luxury Edgings, and 
pair of pot holders for 3 cents each 
from the Home Department, The 
Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, 











Turnabout and Tick Tock, a 
practical pair of pot holders that 
will brighten any kitchen. 


Pillows for Summer Quarters 


DO you need a new supply of 
£3) pillows for your porch or out- 
door living room? Let your scrap 
bag supply the cover materials. 
Piece work designs in flower prints 
or pastels make lovely pillows for 
summer living quarters, and they 
wash so easily. Since one square for 
either side is usually sufficient, quilt- 
making beginners and those who tire 
of complicated handwork find pil- 
low covers are a happy answer to 
their demand for something easy to 
make. It’s not too early to begin 


thinking of pillows for college rooms, 
either, because every boy or girl wel- 
comes a supply of usuable but attrac- 
tive pillows. Either Ten Piece Work 
Quilts for Southern Homes (old-time 
favorites) or Eight Star Designs for 
Piece Work Quilts (star designs) will 
furnish you with a variety of designs. 


























The NEW BOSS Kerosene Stoves and 
1s{os ele [1-0 0) dohip le (-Mo Moiole) obeleMT-) as loroin teen) 
is clean, safe, economical and fast. A 
demonstration will convince you. Write 
iColo (ona fo) ap olotent-Mo) Molclotdqr-1 wm Dl-lel (a 

THE HUENEFELD CO. 


Over 65 years of service 
CINCINNATI 
fo} ite) 











To order Ten Piece Work Quilts for 
Southern Homes or Eight Star Designs 
for Piece Work Quilts, send 10 cents to 
the Home Department, Birmingham. 
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Don’t Suffer 


GAS PAINS 


Mrs. Ruby Lee Jones writes, ‘7 suffered so from 
indigestion that at times the gas pressure 
would almost draw me double. I took Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery for a 
time and was relieved of this distressing 
condition.” 
FoR over 70 years, countless thousands 
who suffered from bloat, gas pains and 
similar indigestion distress have taken Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery over a 
period of time—and have been amazed at the 
relief it brought. 

For this great medicine, formulated by a 
practicing physician, acts on the true basic 
principle to relieve such indigestion—by stim- 
ulating the flow of gastric juices. This assists 
you to digest your .ood better; more thor- 
oughly. And when food digestion is complete 
there is no cause for gas pains, or the misery 
of indigestion. 

So successful has Dr. Pierce’s Golden Med- 
ical Discovery been that over 30,000,000 bottles 
have already been sold. Proof of its amazi 
benefits. Get Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medic 
Discovery from your druggist today. Don’t 
suffer one ry t from gas 
pains, or similar indigestion distress. 








@ Get the Habit—read the advertisements and 
keep up with the latest developments. The ad- 
vertisements in this issue offer the latest in their 


respective lines. Read them regularly. 





tty Wan .. 


. IS PROUDof ME 


njim 18 80 proud 


to "poP sated 


Buy 4 or 5 dozen 
Kerr Mason Jars ... Send 
for Kerr Methods and 
Recipes . . . Can at home 
SAVE Money. 


KERR MASON JAR Co. 


521 Title Insurance Bidg. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


**Successful Carning of Peas, Beans, Corn"’ C 
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By B. E. WASHBURN 


Formerly with the Rockefeller Foundation 


and the North Carolina State 
Board of Health 


® We continue this month with 
the second part of an article by 
Dr. Washburn in which he gives 
instructions for protecting the 
health of mothers and babies. 


mt IT is advisable to have all 
{i arrangements made for the de- 
livery by the seventh month. The 
ordinary supplies needed are a sup- 
ply of clean sheets, pillowcases, and 
blankets; clean nightgowns, wash- 
cloths, and towels; delivery pads 
(made by sewing cheesecloth or old 
muslin around layers of opened-out 
newspapers) to be placed under the 
body during delivery; absorbent cot- 
ton and gauze in unopened pack- 
ages; pieces of narrow cotton tape 
with which to tie the cord; a clean 
soft old blanket in which to wrap the 
baby, and a supply of old newspapers. 


What To Prepare for Baby 


The following articles should be 
made for the baby before he is born: 
abdominal binders made of straight 
pieces of flannelette, 6 by 27 inches, 
to be used to keep the dressing in 
place until the navel heals; cotton 
shirts, made coat style; a good sup- 
ply of diapers; a supply of soft mus- 
lin squares to be placed in the diapers 
during the first week after birth; 
nightgowns, and toilet articles. The 
latter should consist of towels, wash- 
cloths, safety pins, absorbent cotton, 
mineral oil, and a covered pail for 
soiled diapers. 

Every expectant mother, for her 
own sake and for her baby’s, should 
go to her doctor or to the health 
center as soon as she thinks she is 
pregnant and have a thorough ex- 
amination to make sure that she is 
fitted for the extra strain which preg- 
nancy and labor will place upon her 
body. Following this examination, 
regular monthly visits should be 
made to the doctor or health office 
in order that changes in blood pres- 
sure, gain in weight, the condition of 
the kidneys (by tests of urine), and 
general health can be noted. 

Labor usually begins with pains in 
the back and abdomen, which come 


and go at regular intervals. The in- 
tervals between pains gradually grow 
shorter and the pains become strong- 
er; and there may be a slight watery 
or blood-stained discharge. The 
doctor should be sent for at the first 
indications of labor and his directions 
followed. 

In cases where it is not possible to 
have a doctor in attendance care 
should be taken in the selection of a 
midwife. If one registered by the 
state or county board of health is 
available she should be employed. In 
any event, it is best to get a midwife 
who is not too old or ignorant or 
dirty or superstitious. And during 
labor there are certain things which 
it is important to .insist upon; the 
midwife should carefully wash her 
hands with soap and water and use a 
scrubbing brush to clean her nails 
before caring for her charge, and un- 
der no circumstances should she 
make a vaginal (internal) examina- 
tion. If complications should arise, 
such as unduly prolonged labor, 
sudden weakness on the part of the 
woman, or excessive bleeding, a 
doctor should be sent for, regardless 
of the advice of the midwife. 


To Prevent Blindness 


Immediately after the baby is born 
the doctor will put a few drops of a 
1 per cent silver nitrate solution into 
each eye to kill any germs which may 
have entered the eyes during birth. 
This prevents an infection which 
causes much blindness in babies. 

For the first few days after delivery 
the mother should have rest and 
quiet, and she should stay in bed for 
at least ten days. As a rule it takes 
from five to six weeks for the uterus 
to return to its normal size, and dur- 
ing this time the mother should have 
help with her household duties. 
About two or three menths after the 
birth of the baby, a final physical ex- 
amination should be made by the 
doctor to find out if the mother 
has returned to her normal health. 


Aunt Het Says— 


By ROBERT QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1940, by Publishers Syndicate) 





I let Cousin Sue have the money, 
knowin’ she never would pay me, and that 
was all right. What aggravated me was 
her lookin’ sly like she had outsmarted 
somebody simple. 


I believe in bein’ careful with young- 
uns, but Emily overdoes it. That little 
boy of hers is sound as a mule colt, except 
his mouth is puckered from holdin’ a ther- 
mometer. 


No wonder the poor youngun is scared. 
Jane’s idea of helpin’ him when he’s vac- 
cinated is to hop around and moan about 
how it’s goin’ to hurt her darling. 


I reckon people forget. The day after a 
tooth is pulled, they say it tore their jaw 
to pieces; but a year after they’re all gone, 
they tell other sufferers you can’t even 
feel it. . 
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“Great Caesar’s ghost! What’s the matter, Tortoise, old man? Where’s the 
old pep—the old ginger—the old up-and-at-’em spirit? Are you the fellow 
that beats rabbits in foot races? Doesn’t seem possible!” 





“Oh, you aren’t feeling up to scratch, eh? .. .Well, sir—I see why. You’ve got 
quite a case of prickly-heat—haven’t you? On your neck and chest, too? 
Say, that’s tough. MOTHER! Where’s the Johnson’s Baby Powder?” 





“Here it comes! When that soothing-soft powder starts gliding into your 
creases, you can tell chafes and prickly heat to go climb a tree. Your neck 


will feel so slick, you'll be 





JOHNSON’ 






















































pulling it in and out just for fun!” 










“Every baby gets a thrill when he’s 
powdered with silky, comforting 
Johnson’s! It’s so soothing for 
prickly heat that grownups use it, 
too. Yet nice as it is, Johnson’s 
doesn’t cost much!” 
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S BABY POWDER 


New Brunswick, N. J. 
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Stop! Stop Tout tett all! 
I made that ice cream with 
Jell-O Ice Cream Powder! 
And it’s wonderful!” 

“We know that, silly! But 
tellus... 

“Jeepers Creepers, no! 
Why, you get a whole quart 
and a half of ice cream from 
just one package of Jell-O 
Ice Cream Powder!” 

“Amazing! Is it hard to 


make?” 


“It’s a cinch! No cooking 


“Jane’s holding out .. us. 


Let’s gang up on her and make 
her tell the secret of this per- 
fectly marvelous ice cream.” 





































is it expensive?” 
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Cool Storage for Better Milk 





By C. G. CUSHMAN and 
MYRA REAGAN 


South Carolina Extension Service 


FS MANY Southern families need 
a milk cows on their farms if they 
are to have adequate milk, but much 
more milk of that now produced 
would be used if it were of better 
quality. 

Lack of a method for keeping milk 
cool is probably the main reason for 
the poor quality of milk. Thorough 
cleanliness is also essential for good 
milk but this is a matter purely of 
management, not equipment. Quick 
cooling and cool storage are necessary 
if milk is to be kept fresh and whole- 


water in one end of the box and al- 
lowing it to run out the other end is 
a simple method of keeping this box 
cold. Milk placed in a thin-walled 
bucket and set in this cold water can 
be quickly cooled and kept cool. In 
addition this box is a good place in 
which to keep buttermilk, butter, 
cottage cheese, or other perishable 
foods. 


In order to make the best use of 
such a cooling box there are a few 
pointers in its construction which 
should be kept in mind. First, cir- 












































































































..-.no fuss! And you can use some. sediaal f tl i] i . 
it in a hand freezer or a re- Fortunately, well or spring water is aa i se cen -“ & 
frigerator tray.” an efficient cooling medium and all Lictiaak fal b ‘ “ill aj 1 o b 
yd : ; : slatted false bottom will aid the cir- 
I’m sold! Where’s my hat farms have a supply of one or the ; ¢ ; t 
A . : yg culation of the water. This slatted 
...I’'m going to buy some other. The temperature of this water | . N 
BiH.) Ice Cream Powder bottom may be built at different levels 
: r : p in the box ; 
right now!” Cooling box with side Cl ot b . 1 lich that cl 
cut showing construction. » ane : uckets and dishes of 
4-0 AQ different heights may 
JELL-O ICE CREAM POWDER er 
the box may be deep h 
VANILLA + STRAWBERRY + CHOCOLATE + LEMON + MAPLE + UNFLAVORED enough for buckets th 
for whole milk or m 
= buttermilk, while the it 
ee Si aoe other end may be built ar 
PS, Here’s another tip—try Jell-O pane sottom Nearer the top so that ju 
Freezing Mix, too! A marvelous it will hold shallow tr 
freezing syrup with real fruits and nuts dishes or pans The an 
in it! Use it in your refrigerator tray... ae ane 
you'll get a rich, de luxe ice cream sii a should be ” 
folks’ll rave about! Six flavors: Vanilla, : uit so that it cm 
Strawberry, Chocolate, Maple Walnut, will average about 62 degrees F. the be removed and the box cleaned Py 
Orange Pineapple, and Tutti-frutti. year around. Water is such an ex- occasionally. on 
cellent conductor of heat that it will There is another pointer in the los 
Copyright, 1940, General Foods Corp. coo] the milk quickly and keep it construction of this box. At one end T 
Dri F ic by Pesk reasonably cool with very little work. 4 “false end” may be built into the ki 
GENTLY riven Frantic by Pesky The use of well or spring water box about six inches from the true 
FADE rec es FLIES > may be greatly simplified by the use end. This “false end” should not ex- fre 
a of a milk-cooling box. Such a box _ tend all the way to the bottom of the on 
Help Here's what to do. Close all doors and windows. can be constructed by anyone whocan box. Thus when cold , water is “ny 
loosen ac ed $ Oe 8 pe ee ee pom oes § use a hammer and saw. Most farm pumped or poured into this small ) 
Mow Nadinole acid: lexii closed 15 minutes, When you £0 back the only families make use of well or spring compartment at the end of the box A 
ri anne er ores rare and destroy fallen insects. Don’t confuse Bee water all through the day. This is _ the cold water enters the box proper nai 
low you can gently fade unsightly Brand Spray with other in- . . * : . em 
freckles, help loosen blackheads. pro- celta’ Wat sae ie done when water is pumped for from the bottom. This pushes the all 
mote wonderful new improvement in kerosene smell—only a clean stock, poultry, washing, or other pur- warm water out at the top at the h 
your complexion by using famous cedar fragrance that soon dis- Z - P : : ; al 
quick-acting Nadinola Cream. Its appears. And Bee Brand poses. Pumping or pouring this opposite end. 
oe action freshens and brightens really kills flies, mosquitoes 4 
ull, dark skin—quickly starts you and other flying insects quick bel 
toward a smoother, softer, more —yet it’s entirely safe to use , 
alluring complexion—the kind men in the home. Insist on gen- BAFFLE BOARD KINGED COVER OUTLE od 
admire and women envy. Nadinola uine, quick-killing Bee Brand INLET — 
contains proven medicated ingredi- Insect Spray—in the red and eames = 
ents that help to clear, freshen and yellow can. It’s sold with a Y i 
stimulate the skin. Used and praised guarantee of satisfaction or = 
by thousands. Full treatment size your money back. 
jar—enough for 6 weeks daily use— Seema Be oo 
costs only » with money-back 
guarantee, Get Nadinola today! N 
Ni 
ROTH ABOU, P 3 N 
4 @ Corns are caused by 2 
Presense and friction. 
Ow It's easy toremove Cross section of a cold-water milk cooling and storage box. m 





Easy to use. 


for your family and also make 


Profits In Your Kitchen 
by selling home-canned food. You get a 
urpee Sealer and 200 tin cans for about the 
cost of 200 glass jars. Tin cans may be 


used 3 times. 


as ABC--How to Can in Tin.” 
BURPEE CAN SEALER CO. 
170 Liberty St., 


Write for our FREE gift book, “Simple ) 


and there’s no breakage 
not even from freezing. No 
zone of liquid puving processing or 
when instantly releasing steam 
The BURPEE 
takes the drudgery out of home canning. 


ithem. Blue-Jay pad re- 
lieves pain by removing 
Pressure.Special medica- 
tion penety Seasons corn 
so it can be lifted out. 
By avoiding pressure 
and friction that cause 
‘corn, you_can_prevent 
its return. Blue-Jay Corn 
Plasters—25c for 6. 
Same price in Canada. 











ressure. 
HOME TIN CAN SEALER 






TONE 
S 95 
FREIGHT PREPAI 
Lettering Free. tisfac- 
tion Guaranteed. 26 inches high, 
20 inches wide, 8 ins. thick. Catalog Free. 
EMPIRE MONUMENT COMPANY 
DEPT. 7 STATION **F*’* ATLANTA,GA, 


FORMINOR BURNS 
PENETRO 






Seals three sized cans, Can 








Barrington, Ill. 














Electrical Equipment Saves Work 


PS FROM Mrs. W. Holloway Nor- 
PY ris, Pike County; Ga., wife of 
a Master Farmer, we had the fol- 
lowing letter telling how the Norris 
family is using electricity to make 
life on the farm easier and more 
comfortable: 

“Tt has been just about a year since 
we first got electricity in our home. 
When we had our house wired we 
had several baseboard outlets placed 
in each room for IT don’t think you 
can have too many outlets over the 





eRe 7 nie 2 ay oO oe 


house. To start with, we purchased 
a refrigerator and water pump and 
installed cold water. We have since 
added other appliances—iron, radio, 
double hot plate, waffle iron, and best 
of all, a fully equipped bathroom. 
An electric water heater provides hot 
water for both bathroom and kitchen. 
I think the water heater is probably 
the greatest labor saving appliance 
of all. We hope to buy an electric 
stove soon but think it is best for a 
farmer to buy on a cash basis.” ; 
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Photo of Anne Shirley, courtesy 
RKO Radio Pictures, Inc. 







FATHER’S DAY, June 16, 
1940, will probably turn out the 
best-groomed lot of Dixie gentlemen 


. that ever brought a glow of pride to 


Miss Dixie’s (or Mrs. Dixie’s) eyes. 

But even the best-groomed like a 
check-up now and then. 

How’s your hair, or where’s your 
hair? It’s far easier to stop falling 
hair or dandruff than to restore hair 
that’s “gone with the wind!” Try 
massaging every time you think of 
it, moving the scalp, not the fingers, 
and frequently using an oily tonic 
just before and after a shampoo. And 
try shampooing your hair less often 
and rinsing thoroughly after sham- 
pooing and brushing a lot. 

How’s the back of your neck? 
Pray don’t let the hair straggle down 
on it. A well-shaven neck is so clean- 
looking. (You should hear what 
“The Women” say about the other 
kind!). 

Are you a “bluebeard”? Lack of 
frequent shaving makes you Jook like 
one anyway, and who wants to be a 
“man in the shadows”? 

Look at your nails—other folks do! 
A hand brush keeps them clean, a 
nail file keeps them trim, and that’s 
all there is to nice hands, except a 
hand lotion if they chap. 

Are you old-fashioned enough to 
believe that mouth washes and de- 
odorants are feminine vanities? Ask 











“Miss Dixie” scores again 
—this time with Dad! 


By SALLY CARTER 


young son about that. He'll tell you 
that football heroes are taught their 
regular use. Unpleasant breath and 
body odor are most likely to at- 


tack respectively men who smoke a 


_ lot, and men who do heavy work 


that causes perspiration. It takes only 
a second to gargle with a mouth 
wash and to apply a cream deodorant 
after a bath. 

Here are some other things that 
Dad’s youngsters, as well as the girl 
you married, are likely to notice about 
you: whether you wear baggy pants, 
a spotted coat (or no coat at all when 
there’s company), a sweaty, sweat- 
banded hat, no suspenders or belt, 
no collar or tie, soiled shirts, muddy 
or dusty shoes. Of course you are 
not guilty of any of these sins against 
good grooming, but watch how many 
other men are! 

Last but not least, here’s a tip to 
the family for Father’s Day. Mascu- 
line toilet articles are thoroughly 
masculine these days, and make 
mighty acceptable gifts for Dad. 
They come at all prices. 

Next month, look for a discussion 
of Beauty while Camping. 





For any one or all five of the leafets 
listed below, send 3 cents to Sally 
Carter, Progressive Farmer, Birmingham. 
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WOMEN ARE THE MOST 








YOU'RE 
ABSOLUTELY 
LJP oma) RIGHT, JEFF! 
LON. NS TM GLAD 7M 
; AJ~ , BR BACHELOR. 
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NOW TAKE MY 
WIFE—I KEEP 
TELLIN’ HER I 


BETCHA I (—| |A MAN LEARNS A LOT LIVING 
CAN SHOW ALONE. NOW, THIS LIPTON’S 
YOU HOW TO | | TEA MAKES THE 

















DON’T LIKE THE MAKE HER | | DANGED, BEST-TASTIN’ 

TEA SHE USES—} CHANGE. MOST REFRESHIN’ 

BUT SHE WON'T/ STEP INTO ICED TEA SAYS WE 
! MY KITCHEN...| | YOU'VE CAN'T AFFORD 


EVER HAD. 


















Fashions = SEND for your Summer Fashion 

A\i' = 
f {4s Book today! Let it help you 
Or + plan your warm weather wardrobe. 
Summer Choose from over 100 designs those 
most suited to your type and coloring. 





For Summer Fashion Book, send 10 cents to Pattern Depart- 
ment, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 






















GOOD GROOMING ON VACATION 


| Just because it’s vacation time is no reason you should give your « 
©) good grooming practices a rest. The following list of beauty | 
leaflets contains help for every member of the family: 





N . 0 Good Grooming for Men and Boys []_ Fashion Spotlights Your Coiffure 


~ QO Sunburn Versus Sun Tan [] Vacation Beauty Needs for Every 
~ O Warts, Moles, Scars Woman 
















BOSH! TELL MARTHA, LIPTON’S 
IS ECONOMICAL! ITS GRAND, FULL 
FLAVOR MAKES IT GO FURTHER. 
WHY, LIPTON'S COSTS 
ONLY HALF A CENT 
A GLASS. 


FLAVOR MAKES 
LIPTON'S THE 
WORLD'S 
MOST POPULAR 
TEA! 















A FEW DAYS LATER... I'M MIGHTY GLAD ‘TOM TOLD You 






































ABOUT LIPTON’S! I'M GOING 
MARTHA, I'M SURE GLAD TO HUG HIM 
YOU SWITCHED TO 


LIPTON’S TEA! IT'S 

















| was mortified 
when I cut that 


crumbly cake ! 



















































OOR LITTLE BRIDE! Her first 
“house-warming” party — and her 
cake a failure! 

If only she had known the impor- 
tance of the right baking powder. 
Learned why so many women who 
bake rely on Royal for dependable re- 
sults every time. 

You see Royal, made with Cream of 
Tartar, has a special “steady action” 
that is different from most baking 
powders. Royal begins its work the 
moment it is stirred in the batter. Thus 
the expansion of the hatter is comntin- 
uous and even. That is why Royal 
cakes are fine-grained...light... fluffy. 
Why they keep their delicious moist- 
ness and flavor longer. 

Many ordinary baking powders seem 
to have an explosive, uneven action. 
A greater part of the expansion is de- 
layed until the cake is in the oven. 
Rising is often over-rapid. It may blow 
the batter full of large holes. Then the 
cake will be coarse...dry...crumbly. 


See these actual photographs of cake, 
magnified, and the difference in results: 


UNEVEN BAKING 
POWBER ACTION 


STEADY BAKING 
POWDER ACTION 





A Penny a Cake—that’s about all it costs to use 
Royal—and you protect ingredients costing 30 
to 40 times that much. Pure Cream of Tartar 
makes Royal cost more per can—but the differ- 
ence per baking between Royal and ordinary 
baking powders is only a fraction of a cent! 


Remember, Royal is the om/y nationally dis- 
tributed baking powder made with whole- 
some Cream of Tartar—a product of fresh, lus- 
cious grapes. Cream of Tartar leaves no acrid 
“baking powder taste.”’ So ask your grocer 


for ROYAL. Use it whenever you bake. You'll 
agree it’s well worth the difference in price. 



















ROYAL COOK 
BOOK FREE 


If you bake at home, 
you should have a copy 
of the Royal Cook Book 
which tells you how to 
make delicious cakes, 
biscuits, muffins, pies, 
puddings and main 
dishes. Send your name 
and address to Royal 
Baking Powder, 691 
Washington St., New 
York City. Dept. 36. 
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Down the Garden Path 
to Health 


By MARY AUTREY 


PN “I AM delighted with escalloped 
Cay tomatoes supreme,” says Mrs. 
L. A. Magney, . Baldwin County, 
Ala. “I can prepare it before I go 
away for the day, and it takes no time 
at all to heat it when I come home. 
Another favorite is baked cucumbers. 


Escalloped Tomatoes Supreme 

Six strips bacon, 1 small onion, chop- 

ped, 2 tablespoons chopped green pep- 

per, salt and pepper, 3 cups cooked 

tomatoes, 6 hard-cooked eggs, 1% cups 

cooked rice or bread crumbs, grated 
cheese. 

Chop bacon and fry until crisp. 
Remove bacon and brown onions 
and green pepper in fat. Add toma- 
toes and bacon and season with salt 
and pepper. Arrange layers of rice, 
sliced hard-cooked eggs, tomatoes, 
and cheese in a buttered casserole. 
Place in a moderate oven until hot. 


Baked Cucumber 


Six cups mashed cucumber, 3 tablespoons 
butter (more if you 
like),1% cups cracker 
meal or bread crumbs, 


salt and’ pepper, 1 
beaten egg. 
Boil cucumbers, 
and mash. But- 


ter casserole, and 
place in layers— 
cucumbers; butter, 


Cool Drinks 


PS THE — sound 
ray of ice tinkling 
in ine glasses, the 
fragrance of fresh- 
ly bruised mint 
leaves, golden am- 
ber of iced tea, 
fresh-brewed c 0 [- 
fee or postum, or fruit juices—how 
refreshing it all is and how stimulat- 
ing to conversation. 


The Chinese butler was about 
right when he gave the following 
recipe for making tea. “First you 
heat the tea, then you chill it with 
ice, make it sweet with sugar, and 
add lemon to make it sour.” 

We offer these precautions in the 
making of tea. Scald pot before 
making tea. Use freshly drawn water 
and have it boiling rapidly before 
pouring over tea leaves. For iced 
tea use 2 teaspoons tea to | cup of 
water. Allow leaves to steep 4 min- 
utes and remove immediately to avoid 
a bitter favor. Sugar may be added 


Honor to Dad 


By Mamie Ozburn Odum 





No miracle from the skies above has 


come to me on earth 


But just the patient presence of a Dad 


of sterling worth. 


Life is gladder, richer, fuller because 


of things you do 
With a glowing 
spirit, “See it through!” 


You meet the joys and sorrows, on life’s journey day by day 
Turn defeat to hope immortal like a beacon on the way. 

You make our dreams realities, our day with hope renew, 
And our greatest gift in life, Dad, is the priceless gift of You! 


wigts LOVE 
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incarnation of the 


cracker meal, and part of beaten egg. 
Repeat. Brown in moderate oven.” 


Peaches and Bacon 
“With peaches getting ripe, we are 
reminded of one of our favorite 
breakfasts,” writes Mrs. W. B. Fitz- 
gerald, Fulton County, Ga. “Wipe 
off, but don’t wash, 4 peaches and 
halve them. Fry 8 strips of bacon, 
remove from pan, and place peach 
halves in pan, open side down. 
Brown and turn; cover and leave 5 
minutes longer. Serve on_ platter 
with bacon, open side up. Drop 4% 

teaspoon sugar in each half. 


Chicken Corn Pie 


One pound chicken, 6 or 7 ears of fresh 
corn, 1 chopped green pepper, 2 table- 
spoons butter, salt and_ pepper. 

Steam chicken for 10 to 20 minutes 
or until tender, but not falling off 


bones. Clean corn and cut in two 
layers. Scrape. Add chopped green 
pepper, butter, salt, and pepper. 


Place alternate 
layers of corn and 
chicken in baking 
dish and cook 30 
to 40 minutes in a 
moderately hot 
’ oven. 
Mrs.].M. Wiggins, 
Monroe Co., Ala. 


That Cheer 


to tea while hot. Lemon juice, fresh 
fruit juices, ginger ale, and mint 
may be added. Never use tea left 
over from the previous day. 

As an “extender” tea is ideal for 
making punch for a crowd. 


Punch Recipe for Crowd 


To one gallon of tea add 1 quart 
of ginger ale and the juice of 6 or- 
anges and 6 lemons. 


Iced Coffee 


Use 2 to 3 tablespoons of coffee to 
1 cup of water. Iced coffee should 
be stronger than hot coffee. Put 
thick cream and ice in glass and pour 
hot coffee over it if you would have 
the best flavor. 


Iced Postum 


Dissolve 2 tablespoons instant 
postum in ¥4 cup boiling water. Add 
4 cups milk or water. Pour over 
cracked ice and serve with cream and 
sugar if desired. Serves four people. 











‘SCARRED 
SCORCH 
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@ Give HY-PRO the hard jobs! 
This modern, safe bleach removes 
scorch and mildew marks from 


fabrics. It makes white things 
whiter. Makes most housework 
lighter. Use it in the kitchen for 
wiping things clean. Woodwork 
smudges vanish. Stains and blots 
go from drainboards, sinks, and 
linoleum. HY-PRO freshens re- 
frigerators and purifies garbage 
cans. There are countless uses. 
Directions on each bottle. Sold 
by all grocers in three handy 
sizes. The Hygienic Products Co., 
Canton, Ohio. 


“PRO 


Made for the makers of 
SANI-FLUSH 
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Cottons—Incredibly 
Cool and Comfortable 


3275—A matron’s simple frock ideal for wear 
into town. Sizes 16 to 20 years; 34 to 50 bust. 


2919—For your little daughter, a sunback dress 
with its own cover-up bolero. Sizes 8 to 14 years. 





3139—Princess lines are a flattering feature of this 
trim house dress. Sizes 16 to 20 years; 34 to 50 bust. 


3246—Duck pockets are new and amusing for 
a little girl’s dress. Panties to match. Sizes 2 to 8 


years. 


3299—An easy-to-make button-front dress that 
makes tubbing and pressing simple. Sizes 12 to 20 
years; 30 to 40 bust. 


3303—These hand-made pajamas are an economi- 
cal luxury. Sizes 12 to 20 years; 30 to 40 bust. 


3279—A cool print with full skirt and tiny mid- 
riff. Sizes 12 to 20 years; 30 to 40 bust. 
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PATTERNS 10c EACH E 


Mail to Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 








Pattern. Number 
Pattern Number 


Fashion Magazine 





fr: 


A father-in-law learns 
some present-day hints 


on child care 














1. FATHER-IN-LAW: Now look, I know you 
wanted a girl. But you got a boy! Come 
to your senses and treat him like one! 
MARY: Who says I'm treating him like 
anything else? 


3. FATHER-IN-LAW: I still call it nonsense. 


MARY: Look ...my doctor says a baby’s 
system is the most delicate thing on earth. 
Everything a baby gets should be made 
especially for him...even a special laxative! 


“Why not dress him like a girl 
and be done with it!” 


——> 


2. FATHER-IN-LAW: Don’t make me laugh! 
You’ve got enough SPECIAL gadgets, for 
that child, to open a drug store. 
MARY: Why, of course I use special things! 
Name me a mother who doesn’t! 








4. FATHER-IN-LAW: A special laxative, too? 
MARY: It’s logical, isn’t it? You wouldn’t 
dream of giving an infant the same foods 
you eat. Then why give him a grown-up’s 
laxative? 






































5. FATHER-IN-LAW: Um...sounds reasonable. 
MARY: Certainly! That’s why I use 
FLETCHER’S CASTORIA. It’s made ONLY 
for children...hasn’t a single “adult” drug. 
So it’s mild enough for the tiniest system. 
You couldn’t ask for a safer laxative. 


OQn+tt Veter 








6. FATHER-IN-LAW: Sounds good so far... 
but will he take it? 

MARY: Just watch! It'll warm your heart 
to see him go for the wonderful taste of 
Fletcher’s Castoria... wouldn't know what 
to do without a bottle of it in the house! 


CASTORIA 


The modern —SAFE— laxative made especially for children 











Can The SAFE Approved UL? 
With a NATIONAL Pressure Cooker 
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ES Ee Can Fruits, Vegetables Now | « 
She Worlds Qi p C, an Fruits, egetaDles OW a 
mn oe i +4 : the 
Can under pressure,” warns you need never fear food spoil- By GLADYS TAPPAN 
the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, “it’s age and dread Botulinus poison. 
the only safe way for non-acid But be sure to look for the name | Canning Tomatoes Vegetable Macedoine “ 
vegetables, meats and fish.” The NATIONAL stamped on the pt , ; sho 
famous Model “C” NATIONAL cover. It identifies the pressure | DIP tomatoes in boiling water Attractive and economical vege- hur 
Pressure Cooker provides the cooker that's preferred 8 to I, | 43) for 1 minute and plunge quickly _ table mixtures to be served in salads, thei 
easiest, quickest, surest canning made by the world’s largest | into cold water. Drain, peel, and — escalloped dishes, or as garnishes for C 
method known—allowing you to manufacturer. See your dealer pack closely into containers. Season meat dishes can be packed. Often ‘all. 
preserve as much as 100 quarts today — learn why you save with 1 teaspoon salt per quart of this method will take care of small ra 
a day. With the NATIONAL money by using a NATIONAL. tomatoes. Process quart and pint jars quantities of canning left-overs. Use ites 
for 45 minutes in hot water bath, and any desired combination such as car- : 
i/ ° s é ’ 
tips 
Heres why NATIONAL « years ahead No. 2 or 3 sanitary R enameled cans__ rots, English peas or string beans, Lad 
* Triple Tested AccurateGauge * Non-Releasing Cover Slots for 35 minutes. and onions. A mixture from the fall 
* Improved Combination Release Valve garden might consist of peppers, F 
* Slip-Proof Bakelite Thumb Nuts * Super-Safety Plug i q ims 5 i 
; —- line end Tamstoss celery, onions, and small lima beans. ing 
Fests pp rrr Prepare vegetables separately and the 
Good Hovisek ceping Peel, quarter, and core tomatoes. pack in layers in the jar or can, pack- A 
2 novnn nents wdtSY Steam for 10 minutes, and measure. ing each layer as tightly as possible re 
To 1 part tomato pulp add 3 parts before the next one is added. Add | vn 
4 tj okra which has been cut into % inch _ teaspoonful salt to each quart and fill Ee 
National Automatic than 
ieee Been URE COO ye — 
pgsis-qute-cofange coming forward with help for your canning prob- R 
Devt. PH Ea aire P lems, we are happy to present these timely recipes pre- flow 
’ 
pared by a person well known to you all. Our readers after 
will remember Miss Tappan for her splendid articles tion 
E ‘ : : men 
Deli t on food preservation which we carried last year. 
BD.2AH oeliverea to vou || THIS hard CAS Ee food p * next 
Heavy Stock, Exceptional Value. 
Sanitary and essential “to good . 
health LEWIS SUPPLY CO. ' ; ; om Ct 
AEE LEE ald ‘i slices. Steam for 5 minutes. Pack with boiling water. Process 2 hours fron 
BIG — into sterilized jars. Season with 1 or intermittently. gold 
@ Get the Habit—read the advertisements and] to$5.00adayspare 2 | 
keep up with the latest developments. he ad-| time, $45.00 a week full teaspoon salt and 2 teaspoons sugar Tho: 
vertisements in this issue offer the latest in their] time. Sell Lucky Heart’s to each quart. Process in steam pres- Canning Peaches 
respective lines. Read them regularly. line of 300 guaranteed cos- 5 mi d 
metics, curios, medicines, J sure canner 35 minutes at 10 pounds toe it A feuis. fll 
flavorings, jewelry. M an y yressure or in hot water bath 1 hour TREE: OR, SOME SO, ie Se 
people buy on sight. BIG oe - oe See oe . but not soft. Remove skins by im- 
REPEAT BUSINESS SURE. each day for 3 days. : . ices 
FREE SAMPLES. SENT AT mersing in boiling water or lye bath. 
ONCE. FREE 58-page illus- k 1 b di bl 
trated Beauty Book. $9.00 T to Ketch To make lye bath, dissolve 4 table- 
worth of guaranteed Lucky amare Gercnup spoons lye in 2 gallons of water. Dro 
Heart products and a BIG SAMPLE poo 7 8: « ~ a i P 
CASH OFFER FREE. Write Lucky One gallon tomato pulp, 2 tablespoons peaches into boiling solution for 30 
ear ompany, ‘ -6-72, — é, a ‘ 
Memphis, ‘Tennessee. > PAs salt, 4 tablespoons sugar, 1 tablespoon to 60 seconds, remove, and wash at 
powdered mustard, 1 pint cider vine- - . : : ibl 
; pee once (in running water if possible) 
gar, 1 tablespoon each whole allspice, . : = T 
So KILL ALL FLIES black pepper, and cinnamon, 2 red until skins and lye are removed. oe 
Gp Placed, snymnere,, Daley FIy bell peppers, changed, 2 medium prevent darkening, place peaches : 
oi ‘ga Guaranteed, € and kills fli sized onions, vinegar solution made by adding 
Arrive at Stee \ nie hag Cook tomatoes, onions, and peppers tablespoons salt and 2 tablespoons I 
Y Ls i i i : 
. a Nh ints thoroughly. Put through a sieve, vinegar to each gallon of water ) 
the Fair 150 De Kalb Ave.,B'klyn,N.Y. add spices in a bag. Cook until mix- Drain well before adding peaches to ty, 7 
ture thickens. Add vinegar and hot syrup. To make syrup, boil 7 ripe . 
R ested cook until thick. Rapid cooking gives cups sugar and 1 gallon water until in th 
Go b Sea a better color. Put into sterilized sugar has dissolved. Precook peaches pee 
y bottles and process at boiling point in hot syrup 2 to 3 minutes and pack wAX: 
From SAVANNAH OF sear REET Her RRE ITY for 30 minutes. Cork tightly and into hot jars or tin cans. Cover with 
vow vous yea aeeren 95 Slices Remotes BOGE. Chase ces, hotels dip mouth of each bottle in melted hot syrup and process in hot water 
oun ri e- ke. ; 
$4.7 Siniimit e days 995 Seca se Saw | paraffin. bath for 15 minutes. 
Round Trip— Re- American Memorial Co. Dept. A-18, Atlente,Ge, 
$5200 TnlidtGimentie 560° 
Fares include meals and ) 
stateroom accommodation if i Send You Barbecue Time Down South 
aboard ship. 
See pour Ps agent for round HIS FINE SUuUIT=— appre 
trip on interior points vis Pewee eeneuoseer nents? TENDER = young’ chickens Selected Southern Recipes, a collec- b 
Special low rates on passenger- EMO browning over glowing coals, tion chosen from the contributions pad 
‘ Biatnee ogi ene rine contain over mounds of potato salad, Brunswick of Southern homemakers. These urin 
SAILINGS FROM SAVANNAH CASH IN ON PARTIAL P. ENT PLA ‘. ° ‘: ° Lilli: 
tailed ah teak dthanainan pestne srogiianeser acer, tegen ‘T PLAN | stew simmering in an iron pot, heap- make ideal shower gifts for the new lai 
July 4-11-15-22-27 August 3-8-15-19-26.31 STONEFIELD, rogue HE eng Say ing bowls of cole slaw—once again brides in your neighborhood. a 
: tenasepart 7-12-19-23-30 it’s “barbecue time” for Southern xten 
cr further information, reserva- i i 
Brat aecahies caeakes am aes farm folks and their friends. Wheth- r eel 
loca! railroad agent or ARE YOU IN THE MARKET FOR A er you plan to serve 100 or just 10, To order Selected Southern %) For | 
TRUCK OR PASSENGER CAR? f Gomes f th taal send 10 cents to the Home Department, quett 
There are several passenger car and truck yon Wie COPNES OF tnese Lime The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham. 
models advertised in this issue. These are tested recipes which are included in 
the latest 1940 models—any dealer in your 
501 W. Broad St., . Vicinity will be glad to show them to you. ‘ideas 
Savannah, Ga. Next time you are in town see them! ie 
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Getting the 


IRIS may be dug, divided, and 

replanted without damage if it is 
done immediately after the blooming 
period. 


BORDERS of perennials with 
skips can be greatly improved by 
Janting annuals like zinnias, asters, 
and snapdragons in these skips. 


MOW the lawn frequently but do 
not cut it close. When done this 
way, the clippings should be left on 
the bed. 


DEAD bloom stalks from tulips, 
peonies, climbing roses, iris, etc., 
should be removed. To leave them 
hurts the plants and detracts from 
their appearance. 


COSMOS, coleus, and any of the 
tall-growing annuals may be kept 
from growing too tall and made 
sturdy looking by pinching out the 
tips of the plants, making them to 
branch out. 


HOLLYHOCKS will keep bloom- 
ing if seed pods are cut off as soon as 
the flowers have fallen. 


ANNUAL flowering plants bloom 
best if the blossoms are picked as 
fast as they appear. With perennials, 
the flowers should not be picked more 
than once or twice a season. 


RHODODENDRON and azalea 
flower heads should be broken off 
after blooming to prevent seed forma- 
tion and to strengthen the develop- 
ment of flower buds that will bloom 
next year. 

CONTINUOUS supply of blooms 
from such plants as zinnias and mari- 
golds requires a second planting now. 
Those put in early will not produce 





PREPARE dried peaches, says 

; Miss Cora Mackey, Gregg Coun- 

ty, Tex. When peaches are nearly 

ripe and well-flavored, peel and dry 
in the hot sun. 


SAVE time in cooking with a sauce- 
pan pressure 
cooker which 
cooks broccoli in 
14 minutes, 
fresh peas in 3 
minutes, potatoes 
in 10 minutes, 
and pot roast in 
approximately 45 minutes. 


BUY extra-length (108 inches ) sheets 
uring the cotton crisis. Quoting 
Lillian Keller, specialist in home man- 
agement and clothing, Tennessee 
Extension Service: “If you will 








‘and phosphorus, 





M Ost B i ooms 


good blooms by midsummer or early 


fall. 
CALCIUM chlorate will effectively 


destroy small patches of weeds, grass, 
etc., that cannot be destroyed by ordi- 
nary cultivation. This material may 
be secured from seed houses and di- 
rections for using come with each 
package. 


WHERE a succession of blooms is 
desired, a planting of gladioli bulbs 
should be made every two weeks, 
from early spring until early July. 


BAGWORMS will soon appear on 
the arbor vitaes and other coniferous 
evergreens. Clip these off as soon as 


By L. A. NIVEN 


they are seen and burn. Then spray 
or dust with arsenate of lead to check 
further damage. 


NICOTINE sulphate sprayed on 
shrubbery, particularly the coniferous 
evergreens, will keep dogs away from 
them. 


VINCA or periwinkle, petunia, 
and wandering jew are three of the 
best plants that I have ever tried for 
window or porch boxes where sub- 
jected to much sun. 


EARTHWORMS in the lawn may 
be destroyed by sprinkling the grass 
thoroughly with ’a solution made of 
one-half ounce bichloride of mercury 
in 15 gallons of water. 
quantity on a space 10 by 10 feet 


PULL weeds and grass from 
around such shallow-rooted plants as 
azaleas and rhododendrons. Cultivat- 
ing with hoe injures them. 


look in your Bible, Isaiah 28:20, 
you will find a verse which shows 
that even in Isaiah’s time, thought 
was given to proper length of sheets.” 
The verse reads: “For the bed is 
shorter than that a man can stretch 
himself on it; and the covering nar- 
rower than that he can wrap himself 
in it. 


REMOVE inside water stains from 
Grandmother’s glass pitcher or the 
blown glass bottle by the directions 
on bottle of sodium hypochlorite 
bleach and disinfectant. 


TRY salted soybeans for a new re- 
freshment. They are rich in calcium 
are non-fattening 
and decidedly alkaline in effect. 


PLAN better storage for flour, meal, 

and sugar, says 
Bernice Claytor, 
home improve- 
‘ment. specialist, 
Texas Extension 
Service. Build 
metal containers 
on a shelf at- 
tached to a cabi- 
net door with ball bearing casters. 












quette, send 5 cents to Pattern Dept., 


For copy of the Bride’s Fashion Book, with trousseau fashions and wedding day eti- 
The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 
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Apply this . 


BE READY FOR A SURPRISE 


-when you see this modern 


Perfection Oil Range at 





THOUGH MODERN AS 

ANY RANGE-—IT USES 

THE ECONOMY FUEL, 
KEROSENE! 


Women are amazed to see 
how this modern Perfec- 
tion banishes old ideas 
that an oil range is slow and difh- 
cult to regulate. For its five High- 
Power Burners are fast, clean and 
odorless—unexcelled by any other 
type of burner, regardless of fuel. 


They give instant heat—immediate 






You get the world’s 
lowest cost modern 
refrigeration with 
SUPERFEX Oil Burn- 
ing Refrigerator — a 
Perfection product. 











work! 











control for boiling or simmering 
The 
scientifically ventilated “Live 
Heat” Oven helps make baking 
and roasting better than ever be- 


—steady heat for hours. 


fore. And—this modern Perfection 
can be connected to outside stor- 
age tank, ending carrying or han- 
dling fuel in the kitchen! Ask 
your dealer for a demonstration 
—see its marvelous performance 
..get proof of its great economy! 
Wide choice of models and 


prices ...easy payment plan. 


The Mark of Quality 


FREE! BEAUTIFUL 

© CATALOG! 

PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY 

7224-D Platt Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
Please send me free catalog, illustrating the 


full line of ( PERFECTION Oil Burning Stoves 
0) SUPERFEX Oil Burning Refrigerators 


Name 
St. or R.F.D. 
County 





Post Office 




















































GIRL 









CLABBER [- 


Baking 


Unsurpassed 
for any 
Baking Needs 











Armczing. Meur Popular 
atom ae: a = 


roduc: 
Sxaquisite gem-! -like ring. 
volom lous new secret rocees! ral 





ly "dBc, pias few its pos! 
with ring. Money back it's not as ted. ‘Order Now! 
BeRe RING CO., Dept. 5-81, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








Get Low Factory tn ee save $$. 
texture or Granitexture Mee ating 
deeply carved—Freight pa Setatoctin guar 


SOUTHERN ART STONE COMPANY 
3927 J PIEDMONT RO. ATLANTA, GEORGIA, 








broid ds fr 
wholewaler, mig profits selling retail. 
EY Variety none. toss structions free. 
eis Gea Dept. 606 
Mi ON Sib Broome st., New York, N. Ye 















AT NO MORE COST...BUY 


WINCHESTER 


TRADE MARK 


HE regular price you lay down on the counter 

for a box of .22 rim fire cartridges will buy 
your rifle what it takes to shoot with the best of 
them — Winchester cartridges, the world’s best- 
known make. 

First in the field, for over 70 years Winchester rim fire 
cartridges have held world leadership in accuracy, power 
and dependability. And with regular Winchester Leader 
.22s, today you get actually finer shooting than was possi- 
ble with the best special match ammunition not long ago. 
For long range with extra speed and wallop, Winchester 
Super Speeds go the limit!—at no increase in price. ... 
Ask your dealer for genuine Winchester .22s—and look 
for the trade mark on the box. 

While you're in the store, look over the latest in Win- 
chester .22 rifles. See these two shown here—new models 
and priced remarkably low for such high value. Model 74 
with automatic (self-loading) action. Model 69A bolt 
action repeater with target type speed lock and box maga- 
zine. Other repeater models, also fine man’s-size Winches- 
ter single shots. Get your pick now. 


SEND COUPON TODAY 





Winchester Repeating Arms Co., Dept. 72-Y 
Division of Western Cartridge Co. 
ew Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 
Yes, send me free the Winchester Pocket Catalog of World Standard Guns 
and Ammunition, 56 pages with pictures of 38 guns. 


Name Prac tiaess neater a teeeasanlensnsiowe ioe PSE Aeneas REN OCOD 


Address ° 
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Check Up for Haymaking 





Read the Ads and keep yourself posted. 
for catalogs, price lists, etc. You will find them to be reliable. 
When writing them be sure to say:—‘“I saw your ad in the 
Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist.” 





Write our advertisers 








Offers you a complete line of tractors, thre 
fillers, saw mills, engines, boilers, hay balers, and implements 


Frick threshers are of welded steel construction, fitted with roller and 


Frick-MM Tractor 








Frick Steel 
Thresher 


ers, combines, feed mills, silo 


ball bearings, pressure lubrication heavy cylinder and concave 
teeth deflecting beater, and patented roller-gravity cleaner. 


Frick M-M Tractors are the last word in vision-lined design. 
The model illustrated is regularly rYonite} ok Ze] with pneuma- 


tic tires, 4 forward speeas, gear driven oil pump oil and 
air filters, and has pneumatic tires. Complete instru- 
ment panel, electric lights and starter may be added 
th desired 


Get in touch with your nearest Frick Dealer 
to-day 
Frick Branches at Atlanta, Ga.; Mont 
gomery, Ala.; Knoxville and Nashville, Tenn 
and Columbia, S. C 


Frick Co. 


























PPS “A DEVICE to Assist in Mow- 
{ ing Kudzu” is the title of Leaf- 
let 16 issued by the Alabama Experi- 
ment Station, Auburn. Clogging of 
the cutter bar and separating the 
swath from the uncut vines are the 
two chief difficulties in cutting kudzu 
hay. The leaflet tells how to make a 
“rider bar” and a “pick-up” to help 
overcome these troubles. E. G. 
Diseker, who developed this equip- 
ment, says that in many cases only 
the “rider bar” is required. Mowers 
equipped with these attachments do 
very good work in very heavy kudzu. 


Buying a Rake? The representative 

of a Southern 
branch house wanted to discontinue 
the heavier 44-inch teeth for dump 
rakes but the purchasing agent would 
not agree to it. A check up of their 
sales showed that over half the rakes 
sold in that area were with the heavier 
teeth. The catalogs show that most 
companies furnish teeth varying 
from % to 4 inch. The %-inch 
teeth are furnished on heavy duty 
rakes used for cornstalks and alfalfa 
They should be especially suited to 
- handling kudzu and other heavy hay 
crops which are becoming more pop- 
ular. The difference in cost is usual- 


EXPERIENCES like I’ve had 
i this week renew one’s faith in 
humanity. For the last year or two 
I have been wanting to do some 
demonstrating on the value of apply- 
ing phosphates to pastures. Last 
summer when Helen and I went to 
the fair in New York I saw plenty of 
pastures along the way phosphated 
for a year or, in some cases, for years; 
and a blind man could have told the 
results by feeling the grass, even if 
he couldn’t have seen it. 


But talk all I would, no one 
warmed up much to trying the idea. 
Funny how a man trained all his life 
to fight grass in a cotton patch has to 
do some more “learning” to appreci- 
ate the importance of good grass in 
good pastures. 


Well, anyhow, last Monday I de- 
cided to take the bull by the horns. 
First, I made a round of the fertilizer 
“boys” and it would have done your 
heart good to have been along and 
have seen how Sam and David and 
Lee and the rest of the boys agreed 
to contribute any reasonable quantity 
of phosphate. Monday afternoon I 
put a few sacks in the pick-up truck 
and drove out to Doc’s farm. Well 
sir, he is one of the ones who had 
smiled when I first mentioned such 
a test. But whether it was because 
he had read some of those articles, 
etc., I have been sending him and all 





the other Pineland farmers, or wheth- 


Mower cutter bar 
equipped with 
pick-up guard and 
parting device to 
be used for cut. 
ting kudzu. 


ly little more than enough to cover 
the cost of the extra steel used. Other 
points to look for in selecting a dump 
rake are: teeth should be not over 
4 inches apart; flat points are prefer- 
able if available, though %-inch teeth 


By |. F. REED 


Associate Agricultural 
Engineer, U.S.D.A. 





are obtainable in round points only; 
use 6- to 8-foot rakes for one mule 
and 10- or 12-foot size for two. 


Mower Test I was much interested 

in a recent report of 
tests on a mower equipped with prac- 
tically smooth 6.00 by 16-inch tires. 
The mower operated without evi- 
dence of excessive slippage when 
cutting a heavy crop of weeds and 
undergrowth, even though the 
ground was very wet and in some 
places covered with 2 to 3 inches of 
water. Wheel] weights were on hand 
but not needed. 


Well, Pll Tell Yuh! 


By ALPH A. BETT 


County Agent, Pineland County, U.S.A. 


er it was something else, I got another 
pleasant surprise. 

“Doc,” I said, “I would like to 
stake off a quarter acre in the pasture 
and broadcast a sack of acid on it.” 

“O.K., Alph,” says Doc. “Wait a 
minute and I'll get a couple of buckets 
and we'll both do it.” Before we got 
half done I could see Doc was getting 
powerful interested. And all the 
time I was talking. When we got 
done Dec says: 

“Alph, a quarter acre is too small a 
patch for a good test. When I go 
into town tomorrow I’m gonna get 
a ton more and treat more of this 
pasture.” 

Now here it is Saturday night. The 
experience at Doc’s has been almost 


a pattern of what has happened every 


day this week. What I started out to 
have was about 20 quarter-acre dem- 
onstrations but several whole pastures 
have been treated and I won’t have 
hardly any quarter-acre patches. And 
lots of the neighbors are interested 
too. It’s just another proof of old Dr. 
Knapp’s theory—that the best way 
to improve farming is by practical 
demonstrations. In most cases, where 
it’s a sound practice on the face of it, 
the farmer won’t even have to be 
shown by the results. He can see its 
value before that time. . 
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HAT A JOY it is to see stubborn 














CIRCULATION MAN 
Progressive Farmer, JEANAGER, | 





_..FRUIT, BERRY, BEVERAGE, GRASS, 
TLOWER, BLOOD; MANY INK, DYE, 
MEDICINE... Even Scorch, Mildew 


, CLOROX 


removes all these 
PeliloMmallial-lael te mesiil-et 





stains disappear as if by magic! The 
gentle beauty-restoring touch of 
Clorox quickly banishes countless 
ugly spots and stains from white and 
color-fast cottons and linens. In the 
regular laundering process Clorox 
gently bleaches white cottons and lin- 
ens snowy-white (brightens fast colors), 
makes them fresh-smelling, sanitary. 


Clorox also deodorizes, disinfects 
and removes numerous stains from 
glassware, crockery, tile, marble, 
enamel, porcelain, linoleum, painted 
wood surfaces. Clorox is especially 
helpful at jam and jelly making time 
for removing fruit and berry stains; 
for deodorizing and disinfecting 
musty jars and glasses. Clorox pro- 
vides protective cleanliness in laun- 
dry, kitchen, bathroom 
—has many important 
personal uses. Direc- 
tions on the label. 
















AMERICA’S FAVORITE BLEACH AND 
HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT 


CLOROX 


BLEACHES - DEQDORIZES - DISINFECTS 
REMOVES NUMEROUS STAINS Even Scorch Mildew 


a ed 









DEPENDABLE 





Is your Progressive Farmer 
Addressed Correctly? 


Just look at the label on this 
paper and see if your initials, 
name and address are correct. 
If not clip the label off and 
send it to us with the correct 
name and address on a separate 
Plece of paper, we'll be glad to 
make the change. Address your 
letter to: 

















Re a Fe Oe: 


Rae 


\ 


A Line on Summer Clothes 


@ Dear R. R.: We've had quite a 
discussion as to when and where it 
is correct to wear slacks. Will you 
settle the question for us? ks 


Slacks are generally reserved for 
strictly sports wear such as picnics, 
hikes, horseback riding, and camps. 
Wherever you wear them, however, 
fit them “slack” as the name im- 
plies and don’t be guilty of wearing 
“tights” instead. 
many cheap materials shrink alarm- 
ingly when washed, so whether you 
buy or make your slacks, either buy 
sanforized-shrunk material or allow 
for shrinkage. Blouses of voile and 
other thin materials are not suitable. 


2851—A two-way design that offers 
possibilities for a new frock or a made- 
over one. Sizes 12 to 20 years. To order, 
see Coupon on pattern page. 


285! 


SIZES 








Like Unto the Tar Baby 


I KNOW now how Brother 
43 Rabbit must have felt when he 
struck the Tar Baby! In a dither to 
stain the small set of new bookshelves 
Will made for me, I spread news- 
paper and hove to. Gingerly I stuck 
one corner of the too-large brush in 
the can of mahogany stain, and made 
a quick dab at the shelves. The stuff 
stuck all right, but most of it caught 
me or the newspaper. 


This indeed was painting the hard 
way, but I finally got a coat of stain 
on the shelves. The real problem 
was how to remove the generous coat 
of mahogany from my arms and face, 
let alone the bathroom floor! Our 
turpentine supply was doing service 
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@ Dear R.R.: Would it be all right 
to wear tennis shoes at camp with 
slacks or shorts? D.M. 
A great many girls wear tennis 
shoes, but I prefer sturdy oxfords be- 
cause your’ feet need this support. 
Never wear high heels with sports 
clothes if you want to have fun. 


@ Dear R.R.: Mother objects to sun- 
back dresses, and Dad forbids me to 
wear shorts. Can you suggest a cool 
compromise for tennis? Ey 
Why not a play suit with a match- 
ing button-on skirt? My favorite 
combination is a shirt-blouse sewed 
to a pair of pleated pants that give the 
effect of a very short skirt coming 
halfway to the knees. Under-pants 
of the same material, held with 
elastic, provide a comfortable answer 
for active sports such as tennis. When 
you leave the tennis courts, button on 
a regular length skirt of the same 
material. Select a fairly heavy ma- 
terial so pants won’t show through. 


@ Dear R. R.: | My parents don't 
want me to wear sunback dresses, but 
the other girls in my crowd wear 
them. How can I keep Mother and 





Daddy from being so old-fashioned 
about clothes? Ds WEE. 

I am old-fashioned too when I re- 
member some of the dresses I saw last 
summer. If the exposure stonped at 
the back, many of them would be at- 
tractive, but to wear little more than 
a slip and call it a dress is going a bit 
too far. In their efforts to keep com- 
fortable, girls sometimes forget that 
suggestive clothes—dresses that are 
cut too low, skirts or blouses that fit 
too snugly, and thin dresses without 
petticoats—are little more than red 





flags calling for attention. Sunback 
dresses are suitable only for active | 
sports. Add little jackets if you wear | 
them elsewhere. | 


Fecthe yan 


for the neighbor’s sick horse, and 
even the most persistent scrubbing 
with soap and water did not cause 
the stain to yield. In desperation, I 
reached for the cold 
cream, and off it came 

\( as easy as that! 


Mary B. Orderly. 












is A DEPENDABLE AID yn 
CAUSE IT DOES beng 
TEETH WELL. costs JU 
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A FEW CENTs A PACKAGE 
SO THAT you CAN ECONO- 
MIZE BY MAKING 1T youR 
ALL FAMILy DENTIFRICE, 


THIs 
BAKING SODA Is 
BICARBONATE 

OF SODA 











SOUTHERN STEEL CO., 
San Antonio, Texas. 


Send me FREE copy ‘‘The Flame of Freedom."’ 
Name 
Address... * 


Town..... 





— you like to have shorter working 
hours and longer time for leisure? 
Would you like to free yourself from the 
drudgery of tiresome, unpleasant household 
tasks? Would you like to have a modern 
home with all city gas conveniences no mat- 
ter where you live? Then read this carefully, 
for we have organized our efforts to give 
the rural housewives of the nation new 
pleasure in life with a Hydro-Gas System. 


A Hydro-Gas System will save you time 
and effort and give you leisure for the 
things you want to do. It permits you to 
have all gas conveniences—the advantages 
of a modern gas range for COOKING; HOT 
WATER day and night with an automatic 
water heater; food protection, ice cubes 
and frozen desserts with Electrolux gas 
REFRIGERATION; uniform HEATING 
throughout the house without fuss or 
bother; and brilliant, eye-saving gas 
LIGHTS for every room. 


Installation is so simple, service is so 
satisfactory and cost is so low that none 
should deny themselves such comforts. 
Hydro-Gas Systems are economical to oper- 
ate and they have exclusively patented fea- 
tures found in no other system. The patented 
Vaporizer and Re-vaporizer alone set them 
apart and make them the nationally accept- 
ed choice of thousands. 


Aue Send today for inter- 
esting illustrated book, 
‘The Flame of Freedom." It 
points the way to fewer work 
hours and greater leisure. 
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4746 S. Presa St., @ 
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HEELS & 
SOLES 





Hurry! Send for your copy of this 
brand new _ m | 































MEN’S 

MEN'S CLOTHING BARGAINS 
Clothe an entire family of 3 for as little as $4.00. Money 
Saving Bargains in new and slightly used merchandise. 
Free catalogue. SQUARE DEAL MAIL ORDER HOUSE, 
9 Hester Street, Dept. K-6, New York City. 

















WHAT EVERY WOMAN 
SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 
FURNITURE 
By Jeanne Judson 
Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York. 

$2.50. 

FA HERE is a book that will pull 
Gus its weight any day. Writing for 
the woman in the home, Mrs. Jud 
son tells how to judge quality when 
buying furniture. “What you need 
to know when buying furniture is 
whether the style is good or bad; 
whether it is well or badly made; 
whether it is suitable for your home, 
and whether it is worth what you 
are paying for it.” 

Good furniture begins with good 
wood thoroughly dried and seasoned 
before it is used. Poorly seasoned 
wood will warp and crack. The best 
furniture is made of wood both air- 
and kiln-dried. Solid walnut er 
mahogany is no guarantee of good 
furniture. Furniture design and con- 
struction are equally as important as 
material. Veneered furniture is made 
in the form of plywood. Carving and 
decoration on low-price furniture 
usually indicates poorly made furni- 
ture. Hardware should be attached 
in such a way that it will stand wear. 


By ETHYL HOLLOWAY 


District Home Demonstration Agent 


P= ADD to your list of things to 


4 see this year the county flower 
shows in Florida which were started 
some 12 or 15 years ago by Miss Isa- 
belle Thursby. Planning for and 
staging a county flower show is an 
excellent medium for bringing folks 
in various communities of the coun- 
ty together for a single purpose. At 
the county flower show many people 
learn common and botanical names 
of plants and methods of growing 
them. 


Zinnias head the list of favorite 
flowers for county-wide planting in 
Florida. Marigolds and petunias 
rank next. Last year 4,589 home 
demonstration club women planted 
their chosen flower in 32 counties. 
The seed industry has perfected many 


By FROM Miss Pauline Harvella, 
{3 assistant home demonstration 
agent, Etowah County, Ala., comes 
this interesting account of the annual 
quilt show given by the county coun- 
cil of home demonstration clubs, and 
sponsored by Mrs. Dianna B. Wil- 
liams, home demonstration agent, 
and the better homes department of 
the Woman’s Club of Gadsden. 


The quilts were arranged on the 
walls of the hotel ballroom, and 
afghans, crochet bedspreads, and 
tablecloths were placed on tables. 


In the popularity contest, Mrs. J. 
W. Lawrence from Gaston won first 
prize, and Mrs. Hugh Hill of Glen- 


coe, second. Both were awarded 





quilts which were made by club 
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By SALLIE F. HILL 


Upholstered furniture is difficult to 
judge because so much of it is cov- 
ered up. Webbing, springs, filling, 
and framework are all important. A 
new trend in upholstered furniture is 
processed rubber cushions used in 
place of stuffing and springs. 


GASTRONOMIC BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY 
By Katherine Golden Bitting, 

A. W. Bitting, San Francisco. $8. 
FPS FOR collectors, teachers, and all 
ays those who have more than a cas- 
ual interest in food, this volume cf 
718 pages and over 5,000 items is 
a rare find. The bibliography cov- 
ers food research over a period of 
50 years, history of foods, primitive 
cooking, early Christian feasts and 
observances. Pictures such as ice- 
cream-making equipment for 1768 
make the text come alive. 


THE GOOD OLD DAYS 


By David L. Cohn 
with an introduction by Sinclair Lewis. 
Simon Schuster, Publishers, New York. 


$3.75. 
(For this book review see page 27). 


County Flower Shows in Florida 


WAR 


sv. 





new flower varieties during the past 
few years, and this year’s offerings 
hold great promise. Fifteen differ- 
ent types of zinnias alone have been 
developed. While the newest va- 
rieties are rather expensive and not 
very practical for mass planting, the 
cost of putting on a highly varied, in- 
teresting, and colorful flower show is 
not prohibitive if it is distributed 
among members of a group. 


Silver Tea and Quilt Show 


women at the county camps last sum- 
mer. 

Some of the interesting quilts and 
handwork displayed were: “Sun- 
shine and Shadow” quilt made in 
1815 by Miss Rushie Johnson, great- 
great-great-aunt of Mrs. T. H. Davis; 
a homespun coverlet over 100 years 
old entered by Mrs. F. A. Nabors; a 
“Cross Stitch” quilt made by Mrs. 
Lois Gray Turner; a “Dogwood” 
guilt with yellow background by 
Mrs. J. W. Watson; “Tulip” quilt by 
Mrs. C. E. Herring, “Overall Boy” 
by Mrs. Esther Money, and a table- 
cloth made in 1875. 

The silver offering will be used for 
the scholarship fund and other ex- 
penses of the council of home dem- 
onstration clubs. 





CHOSEN BY HOME 
DEMONSTRATION 
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Hundreds of home demon. 
aagcael Stration agents and experts 
j in all parts of the nation 
ad, have chosen DOWELL Ay. 
2g tomatic and Capitol cookers 
y He ‘ after making Gidecby ee 
comparisons with other makes. , 
DOWELL cookers are out- 
standing values because of 
their convenience, durability, 
safety, precision-control 
gauge, superior materials and 
workmanship. 
DOWELL AUTOMATIC 
Pressure Cooker 









Tells how to select home canning 
equipment that retains vitamins 
.. saves dollars... reduces spoil- 
age. Write or paste ad on post- 
card now. Address 


J. P. DOWELL 
McKinney, Texas 


Free for Asthma 
During Summer 


If you suffer with those terrible attacks of 
Asthma when it is hot and sultry; if heat, dust 
and general mugginess make you wheeze and 
choke as if each gasp for breath was the very 
last; if restful sleep is impossible because of 
the struggle to breathe; if you feel the disease 
is slowly wearing your life away, don't fail to 
sent at once to the Frontier Asthma Co. for a 
free trial of a remarkable method. No matter 
where you live or whether you have any faith in 
any remedy under the Sun, send for this free 
trial. If you have suffered for a life-time and 
tried everything you could learn of without re- 
lief; even if you are utterly discouraged, do not 
abandon hope but send today for this free trial. 
It will cost you nothing. Address. 


Frontier Asthma Co. 219-F Frontier Bldg. 
462 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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FREE AS A BONUS! 
MAKE BIG MONEY Pests! 


Amazing ‘‘double offer.’’ This exquisite 22 kt, 
gold striped and gold initialed, 38-piece dinner 
set without cost and, a chance for big weekly cash 
@ earnings. You distribute fine quality food prod- 
ucts used daily in the home. No experience neces- 
sary to start. I furnish you on Trial Plan com- 
plete equipment, containing full-size packages, 
together with valuable Free premiums to give 
away to customers. 33 year old reliable house. If 
you need money and want to get into something 
; 00d, get the facts about this great ‘‘double offer’ 
—hbig money and this, initialed 38-piece dinner set 
; free as a bonus for reasonable amount of busi- 
ness. Rush name and address for complete de- 
tails Free of this marvelous double opportunity. 


Ls, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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1739 Monmouth Ave., 





@ Some of the latest 1940 model trucks and 
passenger cars are advertised in this issue. 
to the dealer located in your vicinity for a 


demonstration, 
} REE FARMER READERS. 
Just to get acquainted, 
we will beautifully enlarge any snapshot, 
photo, Kodak picture, print or negative to 
5x7 inches FREE—with this ad. Please in- 
clude coior of hair and eyes for prompt in- 
formation on a natural, life-like color en- 
largement in a free frame. Your original 
returned with your free enlargement (l0c 
for return mailing appreciated). Look over 
your pictures now and send us your favorite snapshot 
or negative today as this free offer is limited. DEA 
STUDIOS, Dept. 166, 211 7th St., Des Moines, lowa. 
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For PROGRESSIVE 



























CONFUCIUS SAY:.. | 


MAN WHO 
GET GIRL MUST 








BE REGULAR 
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CONSTIPATION GOT YOU DOWN? 
HEADACHY —PEPLESS? 
@ Try FEEN-A- MINT, the easy-to-take laxative. 
Tastes like your favorite chewing gum. Gives 


gentle, thorough bowel movement. Millions rely 
on FEEN-A-MINT. Get FEEN-A-MINT at your 











druggist’s today. Family supply only OYE 


FEEN-A-MINT s*ixiie" 
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Scratchings from My Chicks 


PR JUNE 1— Treated our pullets 
mi for lice last night. Took them 
off the roosts and put a drop of louse 
remover under each wing and under 
the neck. Found a few lice on pul- 
lets, so thought best not to take 
chances on getting too many. Lice 
are hard to find as they are white. 
Stay mostly under wings and neck. 

June 8 — Yesterday we painted 
roosts and framework with mite de- 
stroyer. My county agent tells me by 
using a good one (mite destroyer), 
it won't be necessary to paint them 
again until next year. My pullets are 
surely thriving on mash and grain 
program, with good green range. 

June 15—This is time of year to 
watch for quick, pop-up thunder 
showers. One came yesterday after- 
noon and everybody on the place 
‘most got drenched, herding chickens 
into houses. Got all but two inside be- 
fore much rain fell. Those two I 
brought into the house and put near 
the stove until they dried out. 

June 18—Got our first pullet eggs 
today, from Leghorn pullets hatched 
Feb. 10. Don’t want them to lay too 
soon, and not hold out, so am increas- 
ing corn and cutting down on grow- 
ing mash. 

June 22—Now’s the time to watch 
for June bugs. Pullets eat them and 
die. I lost two pullets before I found 


out what killed them. Have one lot 
sowed in clover that seems to especial- 
ly attract June bugs, so moved the 
pullets to a lot with Sudan grass in it; 
since then have had no trouble. 

June 25—Up bright and early this 
a.m. to the tune of lusty crows from 
the chicken house! Reminded me 


By KATHRYN W. ANDERSON 


that I have some cockerels to go to 
market today. I find I have better 
success disposing of them profitably 
if I send them twice a week rather 
than just once a week. 

June 27 — Our assistant county 
agent phoned today that he will be out 
tomorrow a.m. to vaccinate my pullets 
for fowl pox and laryngotracheitis. 

June 28 — Caught the pullets last 
night after they'd gone to roost and 
placed them in coops, so we’d have 
no trouble while vaccinating. The 
vaccine is injected into the thigh of 
the chicken with a needle. Didn’t 
take so long. Extension service men 
do the work free, and the vaccine 
costs only a nominal sum. Glad it’s 
done, for if they are not vaccinated 
and take fowl pox, there’s nothing 
much to be done about it. The old 
saw, “An ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure,” is doubly 
true with chickens. 


Woodruff Sells Eggs 


mR “IN July 1940 I will have been 
& selling eggs continuously for 10 
years to one cafe in Columbus,” says 
C. E. Woodruff, Harris County, Ga. 
“This one customer takes 120 to 150 
dozen eggs weekly.” 

Mr. Woodruff has been in the 
poultry business for 15 years, this 
year has about 1,300 White Leghorn 
layers. Among the practices he fol- 
lows are: 

1. Cull every month in the year. 
“What’s the use,” he asks, “to hold 
onto a hen from now until July when 
I know she isn’t going to lay any 
eggs?” Also, Mr. Woodruff points 
out, year-round culling makes it 
easier to sell the culls. 


2. Keep a disinfectant in the 













watering troughs all the time; feed 
sulphur regularly. 

3. Replace at least 50 per cent of 
the hens every year with pullets. 

4. Book orders for chicks two or 
three months in advance and make 
a deposit. This insures chicks when 
he wants them, about March 20. 


5. Use poultry manure to get big- 
ger yields on general crops. 


Mr. Woodruff makes his feed from 
corn, protein supplement, wheat 
shorts, and wheat bran. 


““Ten-cent eggs didn’t put me out 
of the poultry business,” he says. “I 
think now I make money when prices 
are above 18 cents. Our only real 
bad months are March and April.” 
Of his premium of 3 to 5 cents over 
storage eggs Mr. Woodruff makes 
the observation: “If your prices get 
too high or too much out of line, folks 
switch to other things.” 


Mr. Woodruff (left) and a few 
of his 1,300 layers (below). 
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Exaggerated drawing 
showing difference between 
bethanized and ordinary zinc-coated wire. 





A zinc coating without a thin spot! 


In bethanized fence the possi- 
bility of thin, poorly protected 
spots in the the coating has been 
eliminated. In all bethanized coat- 
ings the zinc is locked to the wire, 
particle by particle, by a power- 
ful, even-flowing electric current, 
instead of being applied by hot 
dipping. 

As a result, the bethanized coat- 
ing is a protective zinc armor that 
is 99.9+ per cent pure, vise-tight, 
and absolutely even in thick- 


ness over every inchof the fence! 

When you consider that this 
improved rust protection is backed 
up by heavy copper-bearing wire, 
and that the fence is woven with 
powerful long-wrapped hinge- 
joints, you can see why progress- 
ive farmers everywhere are de- 
manding bethanized fence. 

Next time you’re in the market 
for fence, ask for bethanized fence. 
This durable, long-lasting fence 
doesn’t cost a penny more. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 








Help prevent PUFFS, STRAINS 


AND SWELLINGS [Y 


from causing 
costly lay-ups 


AY-UPS ARE COSTLY 
when there’s work to 
be done—That’s why many 
farmers use Absorbine to 
help prevent strains, puffs 
and other everyday acci- 
dents from becoming per- 
manent injuries. 
Absorbine’s fast action 















relieves soreness—speeds 
the blood flow. Opens up 
small blood vessels, bruised and clogged. 
Washes out ‘“‘muscle acid’’ that causes sore- 
ness. Often relieves lameness and swelling 
within a few hours. Applied to cuts and open 
sores, Absorbine tends to prevent infection. 
Used effectively to treat collar gall, windgall, 
fresh bog spavin and other everyday casualties 
that may mean costly lay-ups. $2.50 the long- 
lasting bottle at all druggists or postpaid. 
W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE 





KILL WEEDS 


for Keeps! 





spray here 


kill here TE 
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—wiTH ATLACIDE ~ 


the SAFER Chlorate 
e Kills roots—prevents regrowth. 
e Destroys Johnson Grass, Ber- 
muda Grass and all other weeds. 
_ ® Non-poisonous. Easy to use. 
Write for FREE BOOKLET on 














FILMS orn 
Printed 
Free Enlarsement Cousen 7. — 


e Enlargement 
Any SIZE Roll. 6 or 8 Exposures 
Fadeless Prints 


DIXIE FILM SERVICE \ 
P. O. Bex 4388-B Atlanta, Ge. 


Weed Control. 


CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


CHIPMAN 


Bound Brook, N J 


Dept L 



















E C2ZEM A 


Also called Tetter, 
Milk Crust, Water Po 


Salt Rheum, Pruritus, 
ison, Weeping Skin, etc. 
FREE TRIAL Don’t give up—Try a Free Test of 
a mild, soothing, eczema wash, 
which for 35 years has been giving many their ‘‘First 
real night's rest."’ Write today: A postal will do. 


DR. J. E. CANNADAY CO.—Esczema Only 
1700 Park Square SEDALIA, MO. 



























Georgia- 


Alabama Leads in 
Mattress Campaign 


PR ALABAMA is leading the na- 
ay tion as far as organization, appli- 
cation, and completed mattresses are 
concerned, we learned from Etna 
McGaugh, state home demonstration 
agent. “Much credit is due the 8,- 
053 leaders who contribute their 
time,” she says. “We were the first 
to put the program on a state-wide 
basis with every county organized 
and working on the program.” 

Reports early in May indicated that 
143,280 farm families in Alabama 
had already qualified to receive 10 
yards of ticking and 50 pounds of 
cotton to make a homemade mattress. 
In the 25 counties which have already 
received materials for the mattresses, 
2,507 mattress-making centers are es- 
tablished where already have been 
made and delivered 8,751 mattresses. 
Alabama expects to have 160,000 
families certified before the program 
is over. 

Upon a recent visit to a mattress- 
making center in Macon County, As- 
sistant Secretary of Agriculture 
Grover C. Hill said: “This is one 
of the most worth-while pieces of 
work that a citizen can do and it 
gives the leader great satisfaction in 
doing the job. You are making his- 
tory for the nation today.” 


Limestone County (total 1,200) 
leads in number of mattresses made, 
with Bethel and Tanner communi- 
ties of the county leading in this 
South-wide program now being con- 
ducted by national, state, and county 
agricultural agencies in cooperation 
with local farm men and women. 


The top picture shows Mr. and 
Mrs. O. G. Johnson, Bethel commun- 
ity, with the 22 mattresses made at 
the community center at Mr. John- 


year-old willow 





son’s gin in one day. The mattresses 
have been loaded onto a truck to be 
delivered to the homes of the families 
making the mattresses. “Although 
they are not eligible for a mattress, 
Mr. and Mrs. Johnson have been 
most helpful and, in cooperation with 
club leaders, gave a barbecue for 
workers and leaders,” says Mrs. Leola 
Cox Sides, home agent. 


The bottom picture shows Mrs. 
Charlie King, chairman, and Mrs. 
Clara Stewart, assistant chairman, 
with part of the 13 mattresses made 
at the Tanner community mattress- 
making center in one day. 


Visit to De Kalb 
County 


~’_ | HE handicraft project is one 
é Y of the finest coordinators. It 
makes your muscle., your fingers, and 
your brain work at the same time,” 
commented Reba Adams, home in- 
dustries specialist, Georgia Extension 
Service, as her nimble fingers dem- 
onstrated the making of sandwich 
baskets of reed to 20 De Kalb County 
home demonstration club women re- 
cently. She also offered valuable 
suggestions on the making of handi- 
crafts, using a varied collection by 
way of illustration. 


To make willow baskets, gather 
switches in the 
springtime while the sap is rising. 
Skin, grade according to size, and 
store in bundles. Honeysuckle should 
be gathered in January, soaked in a 
solution of two or three tablespoons 
lye to one gallon of water. Rinse, and 
pull through a burlap sack to remove 
the bark. 


If you are pursuing a gourd hobby 
don’t fail to gather gourds when the 
stems turn brown, and store careful- 
ly as rats will gnaw them for the 
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Alabama 


arm Women Say— 





seeds. Puncture the handles of the 
gourds by running a stiff wire 
through them to permit air to enter 
and thus prevent mildew. Work up 
into baskets, vases, etc., about six 
months later. Leave the natural 
color or apply hot paraffin, wax, 
varnish, or shellac for the best effect. 
Corn shuck handles add interest. 


As something to sell, Miss Sara 
Weaver, home demonstration agent, 
and Miss Adams exhibited toasting 
forks made of hickory wood, up- 
holstered footstools, hand-made wash- 
able kid gloves, book covers made 
of plywood, belts, purses, and _pic- 
tures made of felt, and brass tap- 
ping articles such as writing pads, 
book ends, and mats. Clever fingers 
can contrive useful devices with such 
simple equipment as a coping saw, 
wood glue, and a pocket knife. “Do 
not dye reed as dyeing: gives the cheap 
effect of articles we get from Japan,” 
Miss Adams advised. 

At noon came a picnic lunch 
(which brought forth requests for 
recipes) and a happy hum of con- 
versation with eager exchange of 


ideas. Sallie F. Hill. 


Letter to the Home 
Editor 


DEAR Miss Hill: 

J About a year ago, the farm 
men and women, vocational teachers, 
and farm and home agents made a 
study of our county to decide what 
would be the most help to the farm 
homes as a whole. From this study 
we established a nine-point program, 
one of these points being to teach 
our youth to appreciate farm life. 


At one of our meetings it was sug- 
gested that as many families as pos- 
sible take The Progressive Farmer, 
read it, and then test ourselves to 


see how efficient we are as farmers 
and farm homemakers. We always 
enjoy reading this magazine and find 
it a great help. 

We think electricity is one of the 
finest things we have. At a recent 
electrical show in our community I 
won an electric churn which I have 
used almost every day since. I make 
enough extra butter to pay for the 
current to churn, and it really is a 
work saver. I hope I never have to be 
without one any more. 






The above mattress-making scenes 
illustrate some of the valuable work 
being done by Alabama farm peo- 
ple. See “Alabama Leads in Mat- 
tress Campaign” on this page. 


We have had electricity in this 
community for nearly three years and 
it certainly is doing a great part to 
make people love the farm. Several 
families have pumps, feed grinders, 
and numerous appliances for the 
home. Of course it goes without say- 
ing that all of these improvements 
are doing a great part toward keep- 
ing our people happy on the farm. 

Mrs W. V. Harman, 
Carroll County, Ga. 


Summer Care of 
Poinsettias 


PS HOW should poinsettia plants 
4) be handled during the summer 
after they have finished blooming? 
E. W. McElwee, assistant horticul- 
turist, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
gives us the following instructions. 


If the plant is in a pot, turn the 
pot over on its side in a cool dry place 
and leave until late spring, at which 
time the old dirt should be shaken 
from the roots and the plant either 
repotted or planted outdoors in a 
sunny place. As new shoots develop, 
pinch off until the plant develops a 
bushy form. About Sept. 15, the 
plant should be lifted and potted, or 
if in a pot, the pot should be dug up 
and placed on top of the ground. 
This will harden the plant before 


it is moved indoors. 


Home culture of poinsettias is gen- 
erally unsatisfactory mainly because 
the plants are usually overfertilized, 
overwatered, placed where drafts of 
cold air will strike the plant, of 
grown in an overheated room. 
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CROP control has been a decid- 
‘ed drawback to the production 
of vegetable oils in the South. It 
has restricted the quantity of cotton 
seed to be crushed and placed the 
price of peanuts beyond the reach of 
the oil mill man for quantity pro- 
duction. This does not imply that 
the AAA program is wrong. But it 
does indicate an urgent need for ad- 
ditional regulations to permit larger 
quantities of oil-bearing seeds to be 
grown purely for oil. This is of 
especial importance to the peanut 


By H. P. 
STUCKEY 


Director, Georgia 
Experiment Station 





grower who may be getting a satis- 
factory price but is not permitted a 
large enough acreage to supply the 
demands for vegetable oils. Repre- 
sentatives of cooperatives and state 
and federal officials are giving this 
question considerable thought. 


Present peanut prices are based on 
the price for food and feeds. It is 
likely that we need two separate pro- 
grams for peanuts: (1) the plan now 
in operation, based on peanuts to be 
used for food and feed, and (2) pea- 
nuts for oil. 


It may seem inconsistent to have 
two price levels, yet this may be pos- 
sible in connection with soil-conser- 
vation practices. While the grower 
of peanuts for oil will be paid a 
lower price, it may be possible to al- 


low him a much larger acreage 
which he can plant and harvest large- 
ly with machinery. 

Some of the restrictions on peanuts 
for oil which have been suggested are 
that a winter cover crop be required 
on the land to be planted to pea- 
nuts, that the vines be left on the 
land when the crop is harvested, and 
that a certificate from the oil mill be 
supplied as proof that the peanuts 
were crushed to produce oil. 

The heaviest expense in producing 
peanuts comes with the hand work 
in harvesting, threshing, picking, 
and grading. If the crop could be 
plowed up and the nuts separated 
from the vines by use of a modified 
combine machine, which is thought 
to be feasible, the expense of har- 
vesting could be greatly reduced. 
Even though this method might 
break a great many nuts, there 
would be no serious objection so long 
as they are used only for oil. Such a 
procedure would put the oil mills of 
the South to work and would put 
the peanut grower on an equal foot- 
ing with soybean growers in other 
sections, for while peanuts are a lit- 
tle more expensive to grow, they pro- 
duce more than twice as much oil 
per acre. At the same time, peanut 
meal has about the same value and 
many of the same uses as soybean 
meal. 

The acre production of oil in pea- 
nuts is high enough to mean a great 
deal in rebuilding Southern agricul- 
ture. -If we grow the crop solely for 
the oil and return all other parts of 
the plant to the soil, our soils will 
be made richer each year for the oil 
contains no plant food. 


Coming Events 


Jefferson Davis’s Birthday, June 3. 

72nd Annual Meeting, American Jersey 
Cattle Club, Louisville, Ky., June 5. 

Annual Lamb Sale, Union Stockyards, 
Montgomery, Ala., June 6. 

National Jersey Sale, Lexington, Ky., 
June 6. 

National 4-H Club Camp, Washington, 
D.C., June 12-19. 

Republican National Convention, Phila- 
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delphia, Pa., beginning June 24. 
Democratic National Convention, Chi- 
cago, beginning July 15. 
National Dairy Council, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill., July 15-17. 
‘ panne Farmers’ Week, Auburn, Aug. 
American Farm Bureau Federation, Bal- 
timore, Md., Dec. 9-12. 
New moon, June 5; full, June 19. 
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New Peanut Program 


Advocated 
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We helped 1200 families 
become farm owners last year 


Y MEANS of the Opportunity Farms plan, more 

than 1200 families realized their dreams of 
owning their own farms, last year. They found it 
easy to buy sound, improved farms to the value 
of more than $11,000,000. 

These are significant statistics. But even more 
significant is the fact that 1100 of these 1200 
buyers were experienced farmers who know farms 
and farm values. 





Farm buyers today can take advantage of the 
lowest prices in more than 30 years. You can buy 
an Opportunity Farm for a small down payment; 
your only payments thereafter are 6% a year on 
the balance. This 6% covers payments on both 
principal and interest. 


If you’ve dreamed of owning your own farm, 
now is the time to do it. Your Opportunity Farms 
agent can show you how easily you can make this 
dream come true. Write or phone to... 


‘or Georgia and 


H. M. PAULK Southern Alabama 


2065 Blossom Street 
Columbia 
South Carolina 





OPPORTUNITY FARMS 


An Opportunity Farm, to earn that name, 
must have adequate, sound, well-painted, 
weather-tight buildings; improved soil, 
with good drainage; and expertly planned 
crop rotation. Every farm is a going concern. 





PMA 











HUN 


CO-OPERATION OF REAL ESTATE BROKERS WELCOMED 
cco 
_ WILL YOU WEAR THIS SUIT 
















@ Let me send you a fine all-wool union tailored 
FREE OF ONE PENNY COST. Just follow my 
easy plan and show the suit to your friends. Make up 
Partial Payment Plan. No 
coneaseing necessary. 


Send for Samples—FREE OF COST 
Write today for FREE details. ACTUAL SAMPLES 
and‘ ‘sure-fire’’ money-getting plans. no money. 
H. J. Collin, PROGRESS TAILORING CO. 
500 S. Throop St., Dept. F-223, Chicago, Ilinois 


AUTO -DIESEL 


aueer ® trade, "eine train ves to be on Geers Aute-Ds jenel 
ic an nl “yon pose © cos: you 
Mechanfe ang 2 he to feral ror free catalog write: 


Nashville ‘Auto-Dicee! School, , Tena. 






to $12 in a day easily. 
exper ience— no no house- 


Chet 
ROBERT 
FULTON 















Two 5x7 Enlarge- 


ments FREE with FREE PICTURES 
each 6 or 8 exposure r e 
rinted for 2 5 of 


and p 
ROB STUDIO ‘Gitntnent. 
SPECIAL MEMORIALS ,t°%, 
Direct to You. Genuine Marble & Granite. 
Freight Paid. Lettered. Guaranteed. Free 
Catalog and Samples. See Our Offer. 
U. Ss. a" BLE & A, co. 





Beautiful, Tlew 
and Modern 





When you visit Dixie, you must see Atlanta, 
center of the “Gone With the Wind” coun- 
try. When you visit Atlanta, a natural 
choice is the Robert Fulton, convenient, 
comfortable, economical. 


300 Rooms from $2.50 


























The Classified 
section is where 


the “Little Man 


ATLANTA. GA. 


AP 











Can Make a Big 


OWNERS Deal.” 


PROFIT! 


Weekly net earnings 
of $50, $75, $100 . . . and 
more. The exelusive Mo- 
lasses Impregnator gives FORDS Portable Mill oper- 
ators a big ‘‘edge’’ over all competitors. Many valu- 
able territories still open. So, if interested in a safe, 
sure, profitable year ‘round pene write for full 
. balance out of 











Mail your order NOW for 
the JULY issue 


Turn to classified section for rates 





particulars of our plan. 25% down . 
earnings. WRITE TODAY 
MYERS-SHERMAN CO., 1280 E. (2th St., Streator, Hl. 


MAKE MORE WITH MOLASSES 


Your ad would be set in this style type and Py = 
appear under an appropriate heading. Turn to the 
classified section and note the different headings 
used. 




















PORCUPINE /NSFIRES 
RECORD HIGH SUMP! 


A True Experience of S. 0. Johnson, Fire Warden, Mt. Bigelow Fire Station, Flagstaff, Maine 


ph. 





“A TERRIFIC CRASH of thunder awoke me at 2 a.m.,” writes Fire Warden 


Johnson. “Without waiting to dress, or put on shoes, I snatched up my 
flashlight and rushed outside to ‘ground’ the telephone so the lightning 


wouldn’t put it out of service. 





“THAT VITAL TELEPHONE SWITCHBOX was some distance from my 
cabin. As I raced madly toward it, the beam of my flashlight revealed a huge 
porcupine directly ahead of me in the narrow path— wicked quills awaiting 
my bare feet! 


Zz 





attended to me! 






“‘| LEAPED OVER the porcupine and ran to the box, attend- 
ing to my unwelcome visitor later—but if it hadn’t been for 
dependable ‘Eveready’ fresh DATED batteries, he’d have 


(Signed) ftw ofteson ” 


The word “Eveready” is a registered trade-mark of National Carbon Co., Inc. 


























NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC., 30 East 42nd Street, New York NY 
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yTRA COST ACCORDING Tg ey 


GET FREE 
SAMPLES AT ONCE 
Don't wait an- 
other minute. 
i to$5.00 










a day or 
possible. Be our Agents 

and make Quick money 
in Full or Spare time. Sell 
Colored people our fa- 
mous line of Sweet 
Georgia Brown Hair 
Dressing, Face Powder, 
Bleach Cream, Incense, 
Curios, Jewelry, Per- 
fumes. Two Big lines— 
50c and 25c goods. Sales 
made on sight. No expe- 
rience needed. Write to- 
day for FREE SAMPLES 
and FREE Big Sample 
Case Offer. 


VALMOR PRODUCTS COMPANY 
2241 Indiana Ave., Dept. A-120, Chicago, Ill. 



















'¢ crush, lose shape 
We shrink. Patented Air- 
flow gereete 
of colors. By 4 
Ask dealer of write 
FREE folder! Mes ik 


H HatCo., 07; 
Americen te, St. Louis, Mo. 


KOKO-KOOLER 
















For Biliousness, Sour Stomach, 
Flatulence, Nausea, and Sick 
Headache, due to Constipation. 








TO LIGHTEN YOUR SKIN 











cas 
°S0 MILLION 
JARS SOLD 

















PN I can’t figure 
PAN out what this 
world is a comin’ 
to, times is chang- 
in’ so fast. It 
looked like we 
got along pretty 
good until we got 
good roads and 
could go to town 
when we wanted 
to and when we 
didn’t want to, town could come to 
us. It looks like all of this is just 
about to spoil the women folks. 

In the good old days the women 
folks didn’t think nothin’ of cookin’ 
hot biscuits three times a day. They 
just took that for granted and hot 
cornbread was throwed in for good 
measure from once to twice a day, 
specially when turnip greens or 
string beans was in season. In them 
days hot biscuits and hot cornbread 
was so regular that it was a treat to 
get hold of a loaf of lightbread two or 
three times a year. 








BILL CASPER 


But now look at it! With good 
roads the women folks is on the go so 
much it’s a treat now to get hot bis- 
cuits once or twice a week. And 
furthermore it ain’t enough to get 
bread that’s already cooked. It’s got 
to come to them already sliced. They 
ain't got no time for heavy work like 
cuttin’ a loaf of bread in slices. 

The thing that’s got me worried 
most though is the coffee. I could al- 
ways tell when to get up in the morn- 


(Continued from page 23) 


the country schools would be open- 
ing, and I would take up my work. 

I remember the chill of apprehen- 
sion that came upon me when Sally 
said that her brother was coming to 
take us to my school. I had ar- 
ranged for one of the neighbors to 
move our few belongings down to 
Bashi, where I would teach. 

Sally’s brother came very early on 
a Monday morning. He drove his 
big car. He was a tall man, past 
thirty, and growing bald. I don’t 
know what he was thinking as he 
got out and stood looking at the lone- 
ly old house at the edge of the old 
field. But I would know by Sally’s 
manner how this honeymoon sum- 
mer had been. I took the grips out 
and put them in the back of the car. 
The wind in the pines was singing a 
farewell. 


“Tl be right out, Darling,” Saily 








Honeymoon Summer 


in’ when Marthy started grindin’ 
coffee. That old coffee grinder 
would wake me up without fail and 
I always knowed by time I could get 
my clothes on Marthy would have 
breakfast ready. Now Marthy’s gone 
to buyin’ coffee that’s already ground 
and says it’s just as cheap. Now | 
reckon I'll have to be buyin’ me one 
of them alarm clocks but what | 
can’t figure out is how the clock js 
goin’ to know when Marthy’s goin’ 
to have breakfast ready. 

I didn’t have no trouble along this 
line as long as I done the buyin’. But 
nowadays the women folks thinks 
they ought to do most of the buyin’, 
I’d just like to see the fellow nowa- 
days that dared buy a piece of calico 
for his old lady to make herself a 
dress out of like we used to. 

Yes sir times has sure changed a 
lot in my life time. First we thought 
a good trottin’ horse was about the 
fastest way to travel. Then come the 
trains, and then automobiles, and 
now look at the airplanes overhead 
ever day. I reckon we'll just have to 
get use to changes and make the best 
of them. 

I think it is always a good thing to 
read the ads in this paper ever time it 
comes out and keep up with all the 
new things that helps a farmer make 
more money or helps him get more 
for what money he does make. 


Yours trul ’, 


BILL CASPER. 





called, but whether to me or her 
brother I was not sure. 

So we waited. 

Sally came out, came on through 
the gate, and then turned to stare at 
the mossy roof, the quiet house in 
the dew of an autumn morning. Her 
brother said: 

“Well, I suppose you’re glad to 
get away from this God-forsaken 
place, eh, Sally?” 

My heart almost stood still. She 
slowly shook her head. “I have 
loved every moment of it. It’s been 
the most beautiful season I have ever 
known—this honeymoon summer.” 


We got into the car, then, and he 
drove quickly away. As we turned 
in the road to pass from the place, I 
looked back at the log house, set 
against a dewy backdrop of pine trees, 
and saw it all in scarlet morning 
light, and thought that where there 
is love there can be no loneliness. 


Hambone Says— 


By C. L. and J. P. ALLEY, Jr. 
(Released by The Bell Syndicate, Ine.) 
(Trade Mark Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Office.) 


Mah idy uv a good rain is we’'n hit’s 
too much to wu’k en not ernough to keep 
you home! 


Countries is jes’ lak folks—give ‘em a big 
gun to strut ’roun’ wid en somebody gwint 
git hurt—dad!! 


A man a fool to git in a ahgymint— 
ca’se he sho gwine be one ’fo’ he git omen 
it!! 

Oh-h de sinner have a good tme 
‘cordin’ to he way, but de fus’ news he 
knows hit’s de jedgmint day! 
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Need Any Help This Month? 


These Plans, Leaflets, and 


mM EVERY day in the year readers 
fare asking us for all sorts of 
special help. To meet these needs 
is our constant aim. If you don’t 
find listed what you want, write us. 


BUILDING PLANS 


70275—Outdoor fireplace........ . 10 cents 
79159—Sanitary outdoor toilet... 10 cents 


7()154—Self-feeder for hogs .. 10 cents 
77901—Safety bull pen 20 cents 
77791—Chick watering stand...... 10 cents 
75024—-Meat curing box, for 

ice cooling ae 10 cents 


70153—-Roadside market stand. 10 cents 
70325—20x20 100-bird poultry 


house wate ; 10 cents 
g0192—Storm cellar ... 10 cents 
70307—Canning, meat-curing 

center } 10 cents 


74118—4-room house, bath, closets, 

shown in logs ........-.----. 20 cents 
75140—5-room, 3 bedroom, bath, 

dinette, colonial porch .. 10 cents 
75141—Same as 75140, with 

shed porch a 
76276—6-room, rambling, 

one-story veneer... 20 cents 
70147—Small barn for 4-6 animals 10 cents 
70324—-34-foot general farm barn 50 cents 


. 10 cents 


75201—l-room milk house ......... 10 cents 
70315—Stone vegetable storeroom 10 cents 
85111—Single chamber septic 

tank fee : 20 cents 


70319—2-story community center 10 cents 

Please put your orders for building plans 
on a separate sheet. If ordering building 
plans alone, address your letter to Build- 
ing Plans Editor, The Progressive Farmer, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


FARM LEAFLETS 
How to Control Ants 
Spray Calendar for Fruits 
Poisoned Bait Kills Grasshoppers 
The Control of Fleas 


Country Things I Love Most 


WHO loves the ripening grain? 

I for one—because grain means 
plenty of nice fluffy biscuits for the 
hungry little children which will 
make them grow into happy, fine 
men and women .... shorts and bran 
for the hogs and cattle ... . feed for 
the chickens . . . . oats for the stock 
and hay for everybody. 

I can see the tiny plants as they 
peek above ground .... as they boot 
up with glossy green leaves .. . 
then when they make green heads 
....and finally as the plants grow 


Pines 
By Janie Smith Rhyne 


I love to waken in the misty dawn 
And lie awhile and listen with my heart 


To twitterings from thicket, grove, and hedge, 
Where little feathered bodies damp with dew 
enew their warmth with motion and with 


songs 
f piercing energy and doughty cheer. 


ese shame my sluggistiness until I rouse 


To meet the challenge of my day: 

To care 
For docile creatures waiting to be fed; 
0 dig a soil of promise, bury seed, 


And 


But oh, when night as stealthily as Death 
mes, sobering all hearts to silence—then 
gather confidence from steadfast pines 

at root far deeper than the graves of pain, 
in their fervent growth yearn toward 


I 
And 
And 


the stars, 


golden and farmers get their reapers 
ready for the harvesting. 


through the cold hard attacks of the 
severe winter, 
spring, the beauty of June! It stands 
the heat, the cold, the wet, the dry, 
it tells us of the beauty that can last 
through trials and temptations and 
then be fit. 


complain—this beautiful grain in 
the country in June. 

Dessie Mae Self, 

Coweta County, Ga. 


ope for recompense to me and mine. 


high above the plane of pigmy dreams 
Pread out their loveliness and stoutly dare 
me and the elements to have their will. 


Books Will Interest You 


Spraying Stops Scab on Schleys 
How to Dehorn Calves 

How to Kill the Bean Beetle 
Formula for Killing Trees 
Depraved Appetite in Animals 

How to Prune Watermelons 

Bad Flavors in Milk 

Removing Warts from Cow’s Teats 
Control Rose Mildew with Sulphur 
Paralysis in Hogs 





Any or all farm leaflets may be 
ordered at 3 cents each from the Serv- 
ice Editor, The Progressive Farmer, 
Birmingham, Ala. 











BOOKS 
The Community Handbook 25 cents 
Farmer's Account Book . 20 cents 


Massey’s Garden Book Sisatss 2D) CONS 
Binder for a year’s issues of 
The Progressive Farmer 35 cents 
Address book orders to Service Editor, 
The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 


w 


Sunday School 
Lessons 


June 2—Testing Conduct by Its Useful- 
ness : Ezekiel 15:1-6; Matt. 5:13-16; 
7:16-20; I Cor. 10:6, 7. Golden 
Text, Matt. 7:16. 

June 9—Ezckiel Teaches Personal Respon- 
sibility: Ezekiel 33:7-16. Golden Text, 
Rom. 14:12. 

June 16—Haggai Urges the Building of 
God's House: Haggai 1:2-12. Golden 
Text, Heb. 10:24, 25. 

June 23—Malachi Demands Honesty To- 
ward God: Malachi 3:7-18. Golden 
Text, Mal. 3:10. 

June 30—Jonah: The Outreach of God's 
Love: Jonah 3:1-10; 4:10, 11. Golden 
Text, Jonzh 2:9. 


The brave little tykes that stand 


the brightness of 


It makes us ashamed to 
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CHAMPION JERSEYS HELPED TO PEAK 





PRODUCTION BY GULF LIVESTOCK SPRAY 





HE FORWARD FARM of Lexington, Kentucky, numbers several champions 
among its 100 head of Registered Jersey Cattle. Above is Lynn’s Welcome 
Lady, Grand Champion Cow of the 1938 Kentucky State Fair. 


Mr. J. R. Hill, of Forward Farm, says: ‘‘We find that Gulf Livestock Spray plays 
a large part in getting peak milk production from our herd. It has never injured 
the hide of any of our cows or bulls, but has to a great extent helped them.”’ 


PAYS FOR ITSELF ‘‘Gulf 
Livestock Spray doesn’t really 
cost me one red cent. My Guern- 
seys give 28 gallons more milk a 
month than they did when pes- 
tered by flies. The extra milk 
more than pays for your spray.”’ 
(Signed) L. S. Kerr, Manager, 
Indiana Dairy Co., Indiana, Pa. 








GULF LIVESTOCK SPRAY: 
e kills flies, lice, and ticks 
®@ repels stable and horn flies 


@ won’t impart odor or taste 
to milk 


®@ quiets cows at milking time 
—also in pasture 


@ won’t blister, or cause cat- 
tle’s hair to fall out. It im- 
proves the bloom of the 
animals’ coats 


@ is economical to use 





















NEW ECONOMY SIZE 


yzzee®1 99 


Also in 5 and 1 gallon 
sizes and in drums. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR YOUR MONEY BACK! 










LONG-LASTING ‘‘Gulf Livestock Spray 
lasts longer between times of spraying 
needed,’’ testifies Mr. R. E. Hildebrand, 
owner of the Rio Vista Dairy Farms, in San 
Antonio, Texas. In four years of use on his 
Jersey herd, Mr. Hildebrand never has 
found a trace of taint in milk from Gulf 
Livestock Spray. 





FREE! Farm and Ranch Bulletin, 

* Second Edition, of the Gulf 
Research and Development Co.: ‘‘Ex- 
ternal Parasites that Attack Cattle, 
Sheep, Goats, Horses, Mules, Hogs, 
Dogs, and Poultry.’’ Write Gulf Oil 
Corp., Gulf Refining Co., Petroleum 
Specialties Div., Pittsburgh, Pa. 







GULF LIVESTOCK SPRAY 


For sale by many leading feed stores, milk companies, and Gulf Stations 






























Genuine Eastman Camera 
Make Your Own Pictures 


We would like to put one of these useful, beauti- 
ful Eastman cameras in the home of every one 
of our readers. No home is complete without a 
camera for every day you see things you should 
photograph. You can keep a complete picture 
record of your children, livestock, 
which will be interesting for years to come. 


CHECK YOUR CHOICE OF COLORS: 


Black—Green—Blue—Maroon. 


Our Offer: 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 





Yours, free and postage paid, for selling only $2.50 in subscriptions 
at 50c for 2 years or $1.00 for S years. Your own new or renewal 
subscription may be included. 


crops, etc., 





BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 






















Potent in PROTEINS: 


Being potent in Proteins, both animal and 
MF le, SUPER QUALITY GROWING 

spurs chick growth, promotes 
oe Hie 's, firm flesh and sound bodies. 
Use it to grow pullets for the laying 
house or fryers on range. 


Mineralized — Vitaminized 
The needed minerals, chiefly calcium and 
phosphorus, are amply supplied i in SUPER 
QUALITY GROWING MASH in water 
soluble form. They promote feathering, 
aid digestion and build large, strong 
frames. , in addition to liberal 
amounts of buttermilk, whey, cod liver 
oil, yeast, alfalfa leaf meal, cereal grasses 
and other high vitamin carriers, SUPER 
QUALITY GROWING MASH contains a 
Vitamin “‘G” concentrate to provide con- 
trolled amounts of this vital growth-pro- 
moting factor. 


Save 50c to $1.00 a Bag! 


Our price-control policy enables you to 
save from 50c to $1.00 a bag on feeds of 
the highest quality — freshly 
milled and promptly shipped. 


Write for mill price list 
Drop us a postal or mail the 
coupon below for our current 
Money-Saving Mill Price List. 
You'll fearn how to save feed 
money, if you do. Write us today! 


STANDARD MILLING CO. 
4 294 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga. 


STANDARD MILLING CO., 

294 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga. 
GENTLEMEN: Please send me your current Mill 
Price List on quality Poultry, Dairy, Hog and 
Horse Feeds and tell me why ! should use SUPER 
QUALITY GROWING MASH this season. 





Post Office 

















Treat your flock at once with 
Dr. Salsbury’s Rakos—the scien- 
tifically blended liquid flock 
treatment. Mix with moist or dry 
mash, or use in drinking water. 





Get a bottle of Rakos today—see your Dr. Sals- 
bury dealer. He’ll help you fight coccidiosis. 
DR. SALSBURY’S LABORATORIES, Charles City, Ja. 








BROILER CHICKS 


OF CONTROLLED BREEDING 





If you want quick broiler prof- 
its, investigate Hubbard’s 
Cross Bred New Hampshire 
=~ Rocks. Controlled breeding 

makes these big-bodied chicks 
live, feather early,grow rapidly 
and develop into heavy-meated 
solid broilers. New Hamp- 
shires available. Also sexed 
chicks. Prices are the lowest 
in our history. Write. 


Hubbard Farms 
Box15, WALPOLE. N.H. 
HUBBARD '’S CROSS BRED 
NEW HAMPSHIRE ROCKS 
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June Tips to Busy Farm 
Poultrymen 


Eggs for Iodine 


THE iodine content of eggs may 

be increased materially by the 
addition of iodine to the hen’s ration. 
Most ot the iodine is stored in the 
yolks. In some foreign countries 
poultrymen are producing iodized 
eggs, with a certificate of the iodine 
content, and marketing these to phar- 
macies and hospitals for the treat- 
ment of certain children’s ailments. 
This is a specialized part of the poul- 
try business that might appeal to 
certain farmers advantageously lo- 
cated. 


What Is Turken? 


A OFTEN farmers have on their 
} yard a bird having no feathers 
on its neck and somewhat resem- 
bling a turkey. It is a quite common 
belief that this bird is a cross between 
a turkey and a chicken. This is a 
mistaken idea, for chickens and tur- 
keys canrtot be crossed to produce 
eggs that will hatch. The bird often 
called a “turken” is actually just a 


chicken with an inherited tendency 
to have a bare neck. 





Quick Frozen Broilers 


WITH the rapid increase in the 

number of quick freezing plants 
in the South one may take advantage 
of the surplus of broilers and hold 
them for later consumption. In pre- 
paring poultry for quick freezing 
the bird is killed and dressed is 
usual. Entrails are removed, and 
head, feet, and shanks cut off. The 
gizzard is cleaned and with the 
heart, liver, and neck wrapped in 
parchment paper and placed inside 
the bird. The drawn carcasses are 
then individually wrapped in Cello- 
phane and quickly frozen at a tem- 
perature of -10 to -25 degrees F. After 
freezing, the birds may be stored at 
about 10 degrees F. until ready for the 
consumer. 


Fresh Eggs 


MANY a housewife has won- 

dered whether the eggs she is 
about to use are fresh. A simple way 
to find out is to put the unbroken 
eggs in a pan of water. If the egg 
remains on the bottom in a horizon- 
tal position it is strictly fresh. If it 
remains on the bottom in a vertical 
position it is a few days older. Eggs 
that float in the water midway be- 
tween bottom and top are not very 
fresh and eggs that float on the sur- 
face are rather old. As soon as the 
egg is broken in a flat dish this test 


may be verified by observing the 
height of the yolk. In fresh eggs the 
yolk will stand up high while in old 
eggs it will flatten out and- be easily 
broken. 


One should not mistake the white, 
spiral-like objects on the side of the 


By 
D. F. KING 


Poultry Husbandman, 
Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute 





yolk as a sign of a fertile or question- 
ably bad egg. There are two of these 
cords in every egg and they are in 
no way connected with fertile or in- 
fertile eggs. Their job is to hold the 
yolk in the center of the shell so it 
won't get broken by rough handling. 
They consist of albumen and are 
good nutritious food. 


Chase Mites 


m4 WITH the coming of warm 
4)! weather mites make their ap- 
pearance. During the daytime they 
hide in cracks and crevices about the 
roosts and at night they suck blood 
from the fowls. These pests multi- 
ply very fast and once they get start- 
ed will cause severe damage if pre- 
cautions are not taken to control 
them. Farmers often start fires in 
the nests and under the roosts in an 
effort to kill them. This is not very 
effective and usually results in dam- 
age to the house. 


One of the easiest and least ex- 
pensive methods of control is to paint 
or spray the roosts and roost sup- 
ports with a mixture of equal parts 
of motor oil and kerosene. This 
should be worked well into the 
cracks to reach all the mites hiding 
there. Other good commercial prod- 
ucts may be purchased ready for im- 
mediate application. 


Farmers should not confuse mites 
with lice for the control is altogether 
different. Lice are only found on 
the chickens. Their control will be 
discussed next month. 


Gizzard Strength 


FS DID you know that the turkey 
“MS gizzard is capable of flattening 
iron tubes that will withstand a pres- 
sure of 535 pounds and that the giz- 
zard of chickens is capable of bend- 
ing and wearing down sharp pieces 
of steel without being injured? 


When the gizzard contains food 
the strong muscles exert great pres- 
sure in a grinding motion two to 
three times each minute. If the side 
of a little chick, that has been sup- 
plied with grit, is placed to one’s ear 
a crushing noise can be heard which 
is the gizzard at work. The gizzard 
varies in condition according to the 
diet. Chickens fed exclusively on 
finely ground rations have softer and 
less muscular gizzards than do those 
fed some hard grain. A strong healthy 
gizzard is essential for efficient use 
of food. 





| SAVE ON 
MY SHAVES 


SINGLE EDGE BLADES 


ff FOR Vk 


FAMOUS FOR KEENNESS 


Treet Safety Razor Corporation, Newark, New Jersey 








Cap-Brth’ Recheha 
es “BLACK LEAF 40“ 
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N: Save work. Make money by ~ ; 
EA increased gains. 5 reodele $0 g 


cory id cu; 
Be water clean, sto 
Priced as low as $3.00. Write to- terer for 30 days at our 
day for auras circular, plet lak deal or write 
ase give dealer's name. 
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ATZ’ BLUE MOUND CHICKS 


Day old Pullets or Cockerels in 15 leading 
varieties. Our 7 best sellers—English strain 
White Leghorns, Barred Rocks, Blue Anda- 
lusians, Wh. Wyandottes, Wh. Rocks, Reds, 
Anconas. Write for useful table showing 
feed required per poultry pound. FREE. 


ATZ’ HATCHERY, Box 15, MILLTOWN, IND. 
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CHICKS for immediate delivery many populst 
kinds—sexed or not sexed—purebreeds of 
Wei ietiae bybrids. Hatches daily. Catalog Free 
Hatcheries Colonial Poultry Farms, Box 686, 
Pleasant Hill, Mo., or Box 686, Cullman, Alt 
ee 


RHODE ISLAND REDS Pedigreed Production = 
Pure Parmenter Strain, 12 to 14 Week Old Cock oe 
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ARE YOU BUYING CHICKS? 


There are a number of reliable chick 
Girerticnrs | i. og in this a 


Turn to Baby Chick 


and read Rand ads. You can a 
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THE best information indicates 

that enough boll weevils lived 
through the severe winter to cause 
serious damage this summer if the 
weather is damp and cloudy. Past 
experience shows that hot, dry 
weather in summer provides more 
effective weevil control than low 
winter. temperatures. A systematic 
fight to control the 
over-wintered wee- 
vils through pre- 
square poisoning 
will be good insur- 
ance in giving the 
cotton a chance to 
make a crop and 
may prevent severe 
weevil damage 
later on in the season. The recom- 
mendations that follow were worked 
out by R. R. Childs and the writer. 

Mopping with a mixture of 





— 


pound calcium arsenate 

gallon water 

gallon molasses 

has given satisfactory pre-square 
control and because of low cost can 
be used to advantage on farms cf 
low fertility and where dusting ma- 
chinery is not available. 


In preparing the mixture, add 
enough water to the arsenate to form 
a smooth paste, then add the rest of 
the water and the molasses, stirring 
thoroughly. Only the quantity to 
be used during the day should be 
made up. It may burn the plants if 
allowed to stand over one day. 


Mop Before Squares Appear 


From two to three gallons of the 
mixture will be required per acre. A 
mop of an old sack or similar mate- 
tial is folded two or three times and 
tacked or wired to a slat about three 
inches wide and of suitable length 
for the person applying poison. Let 
the mop extend three or four inches 
beyond the end of the slat and cut it 
into strips an inch wide. The first 
application should be made just as 
the stalk “bunches” in the top and 


Mopping Up the First 
Boll Weevils 


By E. C. WESTBROOK 


Agronomist, Georgia Extension Service 


Practically all weevils will be out 
of hibernation and the plants begin- 
ning to square freely by the time 
of the third application. 

If calcium arsenate is used in dust 
form, dust once when first small 
squares appear. 

All fields should be carefully 
watched after squares begin to form. 
If a good job of pre-square poison- 
ing has been done it will in many 
cases be unnecessary to poison 
further. 


Dusting Pays After Squares 


Poisoning after cotton commences 
to square may be done by dust guns 
or machines, or by the use of a spray 
machine. Dusting machines are 
more satisfactory, but where tobac- 
co sprayers giving a pressure of 100 
to 150 pounds are available, a mix- 
ture of 10 pounds calcium arsenate 
to 50 gallons of water may be used. 
This will be enough to spray two 
acres. (Do not use molasses in this 
mixture. ) 

The first dust or spray application 
should be made one week after the 
last pre-square poisoning or one 
week after the first small squares are 
seen. Poison again in 10 days, then 
a third time 10 days after the second. 
If necessary a fourth application 
should be made in from five to seven 
days after the third. 

From four to seven pounds of dust 
per acre will be needed each time, 
depending on the size of the plants. 
When the cotton flea or hopper is 
present, use a mixture of eight 
pounds dusting sulphur and four 
pounds arsenate per acre. 

If the poison remains on the plants 
overnight it is usually effective. tf 
an application is washed off by rain 
before it has remained on the plant 
overnight, repeat as soon as possible. 


The Progressive Farmer, June 1940 











YOU who 
demand the 
utmost in 
service and 
dependability from your cars, 
| trucks, tractors and stationary 
| engines probably don’t have 
| to be reminded that it is vitally 
| 
| 
| 
| 








important to the economy and 
performance ofevery engineto 
use the best spark plugs money 
can buy, and always maintain 
| them in good condition. 
| Champion Spark Plugs bring 
| maximum ignition efficiency to 
every engine. Product of the 
world’s largest exclusive spark 


Va >> \\: ; 























Keeping the 
Wheels of Agriculture Turning 
with Dependable 
CHAMPION Spark Plugs! 


plug manufacturer, backed by 
research and engineering un- 
equaled by any other, and with 
a record of better performance 
indelibly written in the record 
books of racing and record 
breaking, Champions are by 
every standard the better spark 
plugs for every engine. 


Demand Champions. Have 
them tested and cleaned at 
regular intervals, and replaced 
after 10,000 miles or once a 
year. In that way you'll keep 
every engine efficient, eco- 
nomical and dependable. 





VEL wile 


TENNESSEE 
BASIC SLAG 


Results at Southern experimental sta- 
tions prove that Basic Slag promotes 
vigorous growth of clovers and grasses, 
and provides minerals for livestock— 
among them calcium, iron and phos- 
phoric acid. Basic Slag helps produce 
quality beef quickly, increase milk 





| DON’T TAKE CHANCES 
ON WORMS _, | 
INMY 4 
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WORM CAPSULES 


A dependable product for ridding sheep 












) 
We has about six leaves (just before the Only standard brands of full 
= first squares appear). Poison again strength calcium arsenate should be 
t in from five to seven days, then a used. Enough equipment should be 
REE. third time five to seven days after provided to cover all cotton within 
™ the second poisoning. 2 days. A hand dust gun will take 
The mixture should be kept well care of 5 to 10 acres; 2-row saddle 
«S| stirred and applied with the mop  UNs or traction dusters, from 20 to 
“rr held in front of the worker so that 30 acres; a power duster, 60 to 100 
490 the plant will be struck one to two acres. 

- inches below the bud, pushing the Picking up and burning fallen 
— plant over and applying most of the squares for the first three weeks after 
Poison to the under side of leaves squaring begins is excellent supple- 
al and on stems. mentary control. 
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eo Outdoor Fireplace 

—— 

ESS ‘ ONE of the most 

ae popular plans for 

ca the improvement of 

a 686, lawns and gardens is 

Be the addition of a 

a stone or brick fire- 

3 Place. MTlustration 

BOP. (Plan 70275) shows 

asi design for a home- 

S? made construction in 

chick Native stone. 

ing 

a8 Blueprints of 70275, four stvles and_ sizes of outdoor grills and fireplaces, may 
j ordered for 10 cents from Service Editor, Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 











production, and reduce feed bills. 

Basic Slag is easy to apply. Get the 
facts before your next planting of any 
crop. Ask your dealer for our free 
booklet that tells you how, when and 
where to use it for best results. Or 
write us for your copy. 


TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & R. R. CO. 


Birmingham, Alabama 















UNITED STATES STEEL 








and goats of stomach worms, swine of 
large roundworms, dogs and foxes of 
hookworms and large roundworms. 
Nema Worm Capsules are easy to give 
and low in cost. A famous Parke-Davis 
product—millions are used annually. 


FREE! NEW WORM BOOKLET 


Write for illustrated, instructive new booklet No. 650 
on the worming of livestock, dogs and foxes 
Write to Animal Industry Dept., Desk N-64-F 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO., DETROIT, MICH, 
Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 

























The new edition of ““The Community Handbook” has been enlarged from 240 to 
288 pages, with completely new sections on swimming and athletics. 
grams, parties, plays, games, songs, good manners, parliamentary law, camping, folk 
dances, and first aid improved and enlarged. 
covers (maroon, blue, black, green), 25 cents each or 10 for $2 postpaid. Send your 
order to Young Southerners, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 






Sections on pro- 






Attractively bound in heavy, durable, 

























10c a word 


GA.-ALA.-FLA. 


Circulation 200,000 


EDITION 
$10 per inch 


Mississippi Valley Edition—10c a word, $10.00 per inch; circulation 213,000. 


Carolinas-Virginia Edition—l3c a word, $13.00 per inch; 


circulation 226,000. 


The Progressive Farmer, June 1940 


“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell’’ 


MAIL ADS TO THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 








ALL FIVE EDITIONS 
45c aword $45 per inch 


Circulation 969,000 






Kentucky-Tennessee Edition—8c a word, $8.00 per inch; circulation 141,000. 
Texas Edition—10c a word, $10.00 per inch; circulation 187, 
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FARMS FOR SALE 





Georgia 
Low Priced Georgia Farms—-Get list. Rhodes Realty, 
Forsyth, _Georgia. 
Louisiana 


If in the Market for Good Southern Land, Investigate 
the Highlands of Southwestern Louisiana. Low prices 
with terms the equivalent of cash rent. Ask for de- 
scriptive book without obligation. Long-Bell Farm Land 
Corporation, 856 R. A. Long Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 





Texas 
Southeast Texas — Choice Unimproved Cutover Lands 
in Hardin, Jasper, Orange, Tyler, Newton, Sabine, and 


in the diversified farming belt 
where crop failures are unknown. Join the Back-to-the- 
farm movement and live at home. For prices, terms, 
location, etc., write H. M. Richter, Petroleum Building, 
Houston, Texas. 


San Augustine Counties, 





Virginia 
Hundreds of Farms — Free Catalog. 
Chase City, Virginia. 


VEGETABLE PLANTS 


NOTICE:—IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS 
by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation 
charges unless the advertiser quotes a ‘‘prepaid 
price’ in his ad. This rule shall govern trans- 
actions between our plant advertisers and buyers. 


Belt Realty, 

















. Marglobe, and Pritchard Tomato Plants— 
; 1,000, $1.25, prepaid. California Wonder, 
an Wax and Hot Pepper—500, 80c; 1,000, $1.50, 





a 
Black Beauty and Florida Highbush Eggplants 
1,000, $1.50, prepaid. Not prepaid:  To- 
thousand; Pepper and Eggplants, $1.2: 
Southeastern Plant Co., Pitts, Georgia. 


prepaid. 
—500, 80c; 
mato, 75¢ per 
per thousand. 








Bonny Best, Pritchard, Rutgers 


Marglobe, Baltimore, 
75e; 1,000, $1.25. Cali- 


and Stone Tomato Plants—500, 
fornia Wonder, World Beater, Pimiento and Hot Pepper 
—500, 90c; 1,000, $1.50. Eggplants same price as 
pepper. All prepaid. Express collect: Tomatoes-——85c 
thousand, Pepper $1.00 thousand. RK. Chanclor, Pitts, 
Georgia. 


Williams’ 





Certified Red Velvet Sweet Potato Plants, 
$1.75—1,000. Certified Porto Rico Potato Plants $1.25. 
Leading varieties Cabbage, 60c. Tomato: Marglobe, 
Pritchard and Baltimore, 75c. California Wonder Pepper, 
25c—100 or $2.00—1,000. Hot chili same. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Wholesale Plant Co., Quitman, Georgia. 





Buy Schroers Better Plants—Frostproof Cabbage and 
Onion. Leading varieties. Ready now. C abbage—1, 000, 
$1.00, 5,000, $4.50. Onion—1,000, 75c; 5,000, $3.00. 
Write for prices on tomato, sweet potato, pepper and 
eggplant. We guarantee good healthy plants and prompt 
shipment. Schroer Plant Farms, Valdosta, Ga. 





Certified Potato Plants—Louisiana Copper Skin, Im- 
eet Porto Rico, Nancy Hall, Dooley and Bunch— 
1,0 $1.50. Running Porto Rico and Triumph Potato 
Plante, 000, $1.25, prepaid. Cupp Plant Co,, Cull- 
man, Alabama. 





Tomato Plants—Millions stocky new land grown from 


best seed. Marglobe, Break O’Days, Baltimores—75e 
thousand; 5,000, Roots mosed, fresh delivery, 
satisfaction guaranteed, Stokes Plant Co., Fitzgerald, 
Georgia. 





SWEET POTATO PLANTS—Nancy Halls 
and Porto Ricos: 500, @c; 1,000, $1.10; 
5,000, $5.00 Prompt shipment and Grow- 
ing Guide. 

FARMERS EXCHA NGE, 


Government 


Dresden, Tenn. 


Treated Porto Rico Potato 





Inspec ted, 








Plants. Red and Pink Skin. Good Plants, full count. 
95e thousand. 2,000 up, 85e thousand, prepaid. Now 
Ready. Leland Lightsey, Screven, Ga. 

Inspected, Treated Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.40 


Tomato, Collard, 
Lee Crow, 


thousand. Boone, $1.75_ thousand. 
Cabbage—85c thousand. Large lots cheaper. 
Route 2, Gainesville, Georgia. 

Potatoes, Peppers, Tomatoes, ~ Lettuce — 15; $1.25 
thousand. Eggplants—35c; $2.50 thousand. Collards, 
Cabbage—12'%c; 90c thousand. Mrs. H. L. Brittingham, 
Guyton, Georgia. 





Government Treated Red Skin Porto Rico Plants— 
1,000, $1.15. Marglobe Tomato—1,000, 75c. Prompt 
shipment. Prepaid. Paul Lightsey, Odum, Georgia. 


Leading Varieties Cabbage, Tomatoes and Collard 
Plants—85c thousand, delivered. 5,000 $3.50 expressed 
collect. Clyde Smith, Route 2, Gainesville, Georgia. 








A Grade Potato Plants—Early Triumph, Dooley Yam, 
Nancy Hall, Southern Queen, Porto Rico—$1.15 de- 


Vegetable Plants 

Plants—Marglobe, Pritchard and Baltimore, 
Cabbage—Copenhagen, Wisconsin Holland- 

Early, 60c—1,000. Pepper—Cali- 


Tomato 
75e—1,000. 
er 8 and All Hez 














fornia Wonder, 25c—100 or $2,00—1,000. Hot chili 
price. White Bermuda Onions, 75c—1,000. 

iams’ Red Velvet Certified Sweet Potato Plants, 
—1,000. Certified Porto Rico Potato Plants, $1.25. 
tion Guaranteed. Quitman Potato Co., Quitman, 

Tomato Plants—Marglobe, Bonny, Stone, Baltimore, 
Matchless. Roots mossed. Prepaid: 500, 70c; 1,000, 
$1.00. John B. Pope, Fitzgerald, Ga. 

“‘June Special’’ — Million Nancy Hall, Porto Rico 
Potato Plants—1,000, 70c; 5,000, $3.00. Prompt Service. 
Lewis Plant Farm, Gleason, Tenn. 

Certified Redskin Porto Rico June ‘Shipment. $2.00 
thousand, express; postpaid, $1.50 thousand. Sunry- 


view Farm, Blackshear, Georgia. 


Government Inspected Improved Red Skin. ‘Porto Rico 


Potato Plants—$1.00 thousand, F.O.B. Seatten Herring- 
ton, Route 2, Odum, Georgia. 

Certified Red- Yellow Porto. ‘Rico Potato Plants—75c 
due express - F.0O.B. Prepaid—1,000, $1.35. John 
B. ‘itzge Georgia. 





‘“‘June Special’’- Million Potato Plants—Nancy Hall, 
Porto Rico, 1,000, 70c: 5,000, $3.00. Prompt shipment. 
Henry Myrick, Gleason, Tenn. 





Marglobe ‘Tomato Strong Plants, Ty thousand, 
paid. Pink Skin Porto Rico, $1. 15 thousand, 
Watson, Odum, Georgia. 


POTATO and TOMATO PLANTS—Certified | 
Yellow Porto Rico Potato and Marglobe, 
Rutgers, Stone and _ Baltimore Tomato 
Plants—$1.00 per 1,000; 5,000, $4.00. 

BIBB PLANT COMP ANY, Route 3, MACON, GA. 


post- 
Fr, as 





“$1. 00 thousand. Marglobe, 
Quick service. Vernon Plant 


Porto Rico Potato Plants, 
Baltimore Tomatoes, 75c. 
Co., Alma, Georgia. 





50 per thou- 


~ Porto Rico Potato Plants—( "ertified—$1. 
ye Route 3, 


sand. Careful attention. R. McWhorter, 
Decatur, Alabama, 


Certified s. C. Copper “Skin Porto Rico Potato Plants 





— $1.50 per thousand, postpaid. W. M. West, Route 5, 
Cullman, Alabama. 
Tomato P lants _— - Marglobe, . Brimmer, Break-O'Day, 


Stone—500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25, prepaid. L. L. Banks, 


Ashville, Alabama. 





abbage, Collards, “Tomatoes, 
— 500, T5e; 1,000, $1.25, postpaid, 
Lewiston, Georgia. 





“Peppers, “and Eggplants 
Lewiston Plant Farm, 








Plants— 


Government Inspected Porto Rico Potato 
$1.25 thousand, prepaid. Alabama Plant Co., Cullman, 
Alabama, 





Government Inspected Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.25 
thousand, postpaid. Tucker Plant Co., Cullman, Ala. 


Certified Porto Rico, $1.15; Triumph, $1.25 thousand, 
all delivered. Euel Hudson, Route 6, Cullman, Ala. 

Successors ‘to Coleman Plant Farm. 
logue. Jones Plant Farms, Enigma, 








w rite for Cata- 
Georgia. 








Middleton Farm, Alma, Georgia — Porto Rico and 
Early Triumph Potato Plants, 75¢ thousand. 




















Certified Porte Rico Potato Plants—$1.25 thousand, 
postpal d B. E. Tucker, Cullman, Ala. 
otato, Sonate Plants—$1. 40 thousand. F. L. Carter, 


E 
Coffee, Georgia 





Ginseng 
Grow Ginseng—Root Prices, Seed Bargains mailed 
Free. Fezler Co., Patchogue, N. Y. 


NURSERY STOCK 


Sell Fruit Trees—Farmers and others wanted to sell 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees. Good side line. Perma- 
nent job. Ask for pastiouess. Concord Nurseries, 


Dept. 25, Concord, 
Bulbs 








150 Mixed Blooming Gladiolus Bulbs $1.00; 1,000, 
$4.50. Evergreen Nursery, Moultrie, Ga. 
Flowers 
Dahlias—12 Giants, Catalog. Mrs. 


labeled, $1.00. 
Cortis Ray, Greensburg, Indiana. 


SEEDS 


HARDY Recleaned ALFALFA SEED, $10.30; 
Grimm Alfalfa, $11.00; Sweet Clover, $3.20; 
Red Clover, $8.50. All 60-lb. bushel, track 
oa Kansas. Return seed if not sat- 
ished, 


GEORGE BOWMAN, 


Peas in 2% bushel, 10 oz. bags—Brabhams, 
bushel; Irons, $2.10 bushel; Clays or Unknowns, $2.00 
bushel; Mixed, $1.85 bushel. No. 1 White Spanish Pea- 
nuts, $4.50 per 100 pounds; shelled, $7 5 Genuine 
Otootans, $4.25 bushel; Hayseed Soys, $2.75 bushel; 90 
Day’ Velvets, $1.35 bushel. Send certified check or money 
order, Bennett’s Seed Store, Eastman, Georgia. 


Concordia, Kansas, 
$2.25 








‘22 





Peas—Brabhams and Irons, $2.25 per bushel. Velvet 
Beans, 90 or 100 rang! $1.50. Bunch or Bush Velvet 
Beans, $2.25. All in %s48 bushel even weight bags. N. 





livered. Cullman Plant Co., Cullman, Alabama. T. Beasley, Summit, Georgia. 
Certified Potato Plants—Vine Porto Rico, Dooley Korean Lespedeza—7c pound; Kobe, 8c; Carpet “grass, 
Yam, Triumph, $1.25; Bunch Porto Rico, $1.40 per 20c; Kentucky Blue, 20c; permanent pasture 


1,000, prepaid. A. K. Teem, Cullman, Alabama, 

Government Inspected, Genuine Red or Yellow Porto 
Rico Plants—1,000, Tomato: Marglobe—1,000, 
75c, prepaia >. t. al Screven, Georgia. 


Certified Potato Plants—Bunch Porto Rico, $1.40; 
Dooley Yam, Vine Porto Rico, Triumph, $1.25 per 
1,000, prepaid. W. H. Teem, Cullman, Ala. 


Cabbage “on Collard Plants—60c. Tomato and Potato 
Plants — $1.0 Egg and Pepper Plants — $1.50 per 
1,000. Le ‘Plant Co., Valdosta, Ga. 











mixture, 


20c. Ex a ew seed. R. P. Stegall Company, 


Marshville, N 





Seed For Sale—Crotalaria Spectabilis, 35.50 per hun- 
dred, f.0.b. Alyce Clover, Can plant till last 


16.00. 
of June. Claude H. Arbuthnot, Lake Alfred, Florida. 





Alyce Clover—A new poor land alfalfa, 30c pound; 
also Crotalaria Spectabilis, 8¢ pound. Grand Island 
Nurseries, Eustis, Florida. 





Cowpeas, Soybeans, Mixclay Peas; Otootan Soybeans. 
Shuler-Smoak, Orangeburg, 8S. C. 





Beans 


Clemson Soybeans — A new 
Soybean. Our original beans came 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. We 
commercial growers of Clemson Soybeans. You should 
plant a seed patch of these Clemsons. Write for in- 
formation and experimental results. White Distributing 
Company, Chester, S. C. 


government introduced 
to us direct from the 
were the_ first 


Clemson - Soybeans—$3. 50. per "bushel; ” Cokers, $ : 
Tokio, e Biloxi, $2.25; Mammoth Yellow, $1. 45. 
Triple cleaned, excellent germination and much superior 
to average seed. R. P. Stegall Company, Marshville, 
North Carolina, 








Certified Clemson “Soybe ans Certified by "North Caro- 
lina Crop Improvement Association. Each bag guaran- 
teed and led with official | certification tag. C. P. 
Robinson Estate, Morven, WW, 





Beans — $1.50 


3,000 Bushels E acy Spec kle Velvet 
bushel; Bush, $2.50 90% germination. Clay Mixed 
Peas, _Jack Bureh, Chester, Georgia. 


‘$1.70 bushel. 





ewan 


CRIMSON CLOVER GROWERS 
SAVE YOUR SEED t 457" or Sell 
with the NEW HAND HARVESTER. 

One man can easily gather pectd than 400 

Ibs. of seed per day. , Used like a swinging 

grass-cutter, it shatters the seed from the 

plants into a specially designed mesh basket. 

Efficient and easy to use. 

Mailed, Postpaid, only $3.00. 
DIXSON HARVESTERS 
915 Greenwood Ave., N. E Atlanta, Ga. 


Red Clover -12%5¢ pound: “Crimson, 10c. R. P. ‘Stegall 
Company, Marshville, 








Collards 


Morris Improved Heading Collard Seed—4 ounces, 
50c; pound, $1.60, postpaid. E. Morris & Son, Origi- 
nators, ° 


Maxton, N. C 





Crotalaria 
the best of all Crotalaria—l5e pound; 
Spectabilis, 7c. Triple cleaned and 
Stegall Co., Marshville, 


Giant Striata, 
$12.50 per hundred. 
excellent germination. R. P. 
North Carolina. 





Crotalaria Spectabitis Seed — Late 4c Ilb., Early, 
Carl Hanselman, Elberta, Alabama. 


fe 


5e, f.0.b. Foley. 





Sorghum 


Large Variety—-Also German Type 
All recleaned. Morgan Horse 


Sorghum Seed, 
Millet Seed, 3c pound. 
Farm, Manteno, Illinois. 


POUL AND EGGS 


NOTICE:—Many advertisers of Baby Chicks offer 
special guarantees relative to Live Arrival, Grade, 
Livability, or Sex. These guarantees are not uni- 
form among all advertisers. When buying on the 
basis of these guarantees be certain to get the exact 
terms of the guarantee from the advertiser. Progres- 
sive Farmer’s reliability guarantee can protect the 
subscriber only to the extent of the terms of the 
guarantee under which chicks were bought. 


Baby Chicks 
“FECHTEL’S FAMOUS CHICKS” 


Outstanding leaders in Florida and Georgia Baby 
Chick Shows assure you of QUALITY CHICKS at 
LOW PRICES. Buy with confidence! 


U.S. APPROVED—PULLORUM TESTED 


Thousands Weekly 
C.0.D. Shipments 50 =:100 500 
Heavy Assorted—unsold heavies. .$3.25 $5.90 $28.50 
Barred, Buff, and Wh. Rocks . 0 6.45 
R. I. Reds, W. Wyand’ts, Bf Orps 3.50 6.45 31.00 
“AAA” N.H. Reds, AAA 
White Leghorns . 4.75 8.95 43.75 


SEXED DAY OLD PULLET CHICKS 
95% Sex Accuracy Guegeateed 50 100 500 


Barred, Buff and Wh. R ... $3.75 $ 6.95 $33.75 

















R. I. Reds, W. Wyand’ts, 

Buff Orpingtons ........ 3.75 6.95 33.75 
N.H. Reds, R.O.P. male matings 5.50 10.50 51.00 
“AAA’’ White Leghorns, 

225 eggs up... Date 7.25 13.90 67.50 
SEXED DAY OLD COCKERE up 
Large Wh. Leghorn Cockerels. .$1. $12.50 
Barred, Buff and White Rocks. . 3.: 28.75 

R. I. Reds, W. Wyand'ts, 

Buff Orpingtons .3. 28.75 
Heavy Assorted—Unsold Heavies. 3. 27.00 
N Reds—Unsurpassed. 4.3 41.25 





PREPAID—~100% Live Delivery 
Guaranteed. 


SOUTHERN HATCHERIES 


Department A, Jacksonville, Fla. 


POSTAGE 





Clover Valley ‘‘Master Bred’’ Chicks. U.S. Approved 
—Pullorum Tested at Special June prices. Produced by 
one of America’s Oldest Established Hatcheries. A 
leader in quality for 34 years. Barred, Buff, White 
Rocks; 8S. C. eds; Wyandottes; Orpingtons; Austra- 
lorps; Minoreas; Andalusians; Anconas; Brahmas; 
Giants; New Hampshires; Leghorns; also Hybrids and 
Turkey Poults, Sexed chicks, Pullets or Cockerels, 
ressqnabie prices. 95% Sex Accuracy guaranteed. Non- 

ed $5.50 up. Get low prices, Free Catalog and 
livability replacement guarantee. Clover Valley Poultry 
Farm & Hatchery, Box 24-C, Ramsey, Indiana. 


WOODLAWN QUALITY CHICKS 


Thousands of fine chicks hatching twice weekly. 
All popular breeds. Lowest prices. 
WOODLAWN HATCHERIES 

510-I Piedmont Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


Helm Slashes Prices—Leading Breeds $6.45 hundred, 
postpaid. Officially Pullorum Tested. Immediate de- 
livery. Helm’s Hatchery, Paducah, Kentucky. 











Baby Chicks 
LOW SUMMER PRICEs 
ROSALIE’S CHICKS 
GA. U.S. APPROVED PULLORUM TESTED 


Bred for 


LOOK! 


selected for correct Standards, 
Higher Production. 


Breeders 


Prepaid Prices 
R. I. Reds, Barred Rocks 
White Rocks, Wyandottes. . 
New Hampshire Reds < 
S. C. Wh. and Brown Leghorns. 
Heavy Mixed (All Heavies) 
Assorted Chicks 
AA ore Hollywood Wh. 
R.O.P. Male } 
Pee Heavy Breeds 


SEXED CHICKS 


95% Sex Accuracy Guaranteed 


DAY OLD BABY PULLETS 

Prepaid Prices 
AAA White Leghorns—Pullets ; 
S. €. Wh. and Br. Leghorn Pullets. .. 
R. I. Reds, Barred Roek Pullets 5 
White Rock or Orpington Pullets 
New Hampshire Red Pullets..... 
Heavy Assorted Pullets. ae 


DAY OLD BABY COCKERELS 
Barred Rock, Red, White Rock, Orping- 


ton, Hampshire Cockerels 
White and Brown Leghorn Cockerels 


Order Direct—Chicks Shipped C.O.D. if Preferred, 
Thousands hatching Every Week—Free descriptive 
folder explains our breeding programs, livability 
guarantees, etc. Raise Rosalie’s Ga.U.S. Approved 
Chicks this Summer. 


GEORGIA STATE HATCHERY 
128 Forsyth St., S.W. Atlanta, Ga. 


Leghorns, 
Matings 











5.98 
95 


noon 
AH 





10,000,000 Davis Guaranteed Chicks Annually. Our 
large volume enables us to furnish you our best intensi- 
fied egglaying strains for less money. Prices slashed for 


May and June delivery. Barred, Buff, White Rocks, 
Reds, White Wyandottes, Buft_ Orpingtons $6.45—100; 
Cockerels $5.75; Pullets $8.2 Davis White, Buff, 


Brown Leghorns, Anconas $6. 45—100; Cockerels $2.45; 
Pullets $11.95. Special Tom Barron Leghorns—this pen 
headed by sons of males imported from Tom Barron, Cat- 
forth England, 1939 — nonsexed $7.45 — 100; Cockerels 
$6.00; Pullets $14.95. Heavy Mixed $5.25; Assorted $4.45 
Turkey Poults 2.50—100; White ducks $11.95—100, 
We guarantee live delivery, pay postage, ship €.0.D. 
Free catalog. Davis Poultry Farm, Route 16, Ramsey, 
Indiana. 











“YESTERLAID 
LOW SUMMER PRICES 


50 100 500 
8. C. White and Br. Leghorns . $3.15 $5.75 $27.75 
Barred Rocks, R. I. Reds....... 3.15 
Wh. Rocks, Wyandottes, Orps... 3.1 
“*XL”’ Cornish Cross for fryers.. 3.15 
Wh. Giants or New Hampshires. 3. 
Heavy Mixed (Unsold Heavies) 
95% Accuracy Guaranteed—Day-Old Pallets 
and Cockerels 
S. C. White Leghorns—Pullets 
S. C. White Leghorns—Cockerels is eee 
B'd Rocks, Red or Wh. Rock—Pullets... 3.50 6.75 
B’d Rocks, Red or Wh. Rock—Cockerels. 75 
New Hampshire,. White Giant—Pullets.. 4.00 1.05 
“‘AA”’ Chix add le each—‘‘AAA’’ Chix add 2c each. 
100% Live Arrival Guarantee. Prepaid Shipments 
When Paid in Full. C. O. D. Shipments if Preferred. 
All breeders supervised, tested or culled by Licensed 
American Poultry Association Judge and 
Flock Selector. 


YESTERLAID HATCHERY 
309 2nd Ave., No., Nashville, Tenn. 








1,500,000 Seymour Chicks Annually. If you want to 
see more profits give us your order this year. Our large 
production enables us to give you low prices with high 
quality. For immediate shipment—Tom Barron Strain 
English White, Brown, Buff Leghorns; Anconas $5.95— 
100; Pullets $11.45; Cockerels $2.45. Barred, White, 
Buff Rocks; Reds, Wyandottes; Buff Orpingtons $5.95— 
100. Straight heavy pullets $7.75; Cockerels $5.7. 
Special heavy lots for broilers $5.40—no sex guarantee. 
Ducks and poults. Write for complete price list and 
big free catalog. Can make immediate shipment. Sey- 
mour Hatchery, Box 54, Seymour, Indiana. 


NEEDLESS TO PAY MORE 
BLOOD TESTED BREEDERS 


50 100 — 500 
6. 








AAA Hanson Wh. Leghorns.... .$4.00 $7.45 
AAA Hollywood Wh. Leghorns.. 4.00 7.45 
S. C. Leghorns, White or Brown. 3.00 5.4 
Minorcas—White, Black, Buff... 3.00 5.4! 
Reds or Barred Rocks 3.00 5.4! 
White Rocks id Wyandottes.. 3.00 5.4 

Buff Orpingto ++ 8.00 5.4 
New Hompenives oe - 3.25 6.48 
Heavy Mixed (U nsold- Heavies) . . 2.75 4.45 

Specially Selected Chicks, Slightly Higher. 


SEXED CHICKS—$1.95 per 100 up. 


DAY-OLD BABY PULLETS and COCKERELS 
Sex Accuracy at Least 95% pean 


SEXED CHICKS—Prepaid Prices :— 
AAA Hanson and Hollywood Pullets. . r 25 sine 





S. C. Wh. Leghorn Puilets (large type) 3 25 9.90 4 
S. C. White Leghorn Cockerels. .. 125 18 
Red or Barred Rock—Pullets ........ 4:38 He 
White Rock or Orpington—Pullets..... 3.25 om 
Pullets—Heavy Assorted Pullets....... 3.00 iS 
Red or Barred Rock—Cockerels........ 2.75 4 


White Rock or Orpington—Cockerels... 2.75 1s 
Cockerels—Heavy Assorted Cockerels... 2.75 4 


Prepaid, when paid in full — 100% Live Delivery. 


Order Direct—Shipped C.0.D. Immediate Shipment. 
5th Year of satisfactory service to our many custom 


JEFFERSON FARMS 
Dept. A, Birmingham, Ala. 
——— 


These advertisers are reliable—but to avoid any oir 
understanding read every ad carefully. 
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Baby Chicks 
U.S. APPROVED, BETTER BRE]) 
“PRIDE-O’-DIXIE” CHICKS 


—OUR ane KS ARE BACKED BY 
GENUINE BREEDING 


_FAMOU S FOR EGGS AND MEAT 


U.S. APPROVED BREEDERS 


All Chicks are from U.S. APPROVED, 
Pullorum Tested Flocks. Heavy Breeds 
with Famous Blood Lines ot Parks, 
Puritan, Dryden Barred Rocks. Mayhood, 
Tompkins, Parmenter Reds. Hubbard, 
Christie New _Hampshires. _ Holtzapple, 
Fishel, Rucker White Rocks. Free Catalog. 


Ss. C. WHITE LEGHORNS 


ree HOLLYWOODS from U.S. CERTI- 
FIED Flocks mated with U.S, R.O.P. males 
with records up to 300 eggs. Winning flocks 
National Egg Laying Contests. Hansons 
direct or English blood lines. You can ex- 
pect L ARGE, EGGS, PLENTY EGGS from 
these “AAA” U.S. ‘APPROV ED, Pullorum 
Toned, husky breeders. 100% Vitality. 


ORDER NOW—50,000 WEEKLY. 
BETTER CHIX—LOWER PRICES 


U.S. Approved—Pullorum Tested—Better Breeders. 
AAA Hollyw’d Wh. Leghorns 0 100 500 
Old Hen Matings $9.95 $48.75 
AAA Hanson White Leghorns 
AAA Hollywood, Yearling Hens 
c. Wh. Leghorns (large size) 
Brown Leghorns 25a 
White, Black, Buff Minoreas ; 
Reds and Barred Roc’ 
White Rocks and W. yandottes 
New Hampshires or Giants 
Heavy Mixed (Heavy Breeds) 


C.0.D. Shipments—100% Live Pultvery. 


SEXED CHICKS—$1.95 per 100 up 
DAY-OLD BABY PULLETS and COCKERELS 
Over 95% Sex Accuracy Guaranteed. 








4. 
4. 








os 
3 


AAA Hollywood Wh. Leghorn— Pullets 
Old Hen Matings 2 
AAA Hanson Wh. Leghorn—Pullets 
AAA Hollywood, Yearling Hens—Pullets 
. C. Wh. Leghorn Pullets (large type) 
$s. C. Wh. Leghorn Cockerels . 
Reds or Barred Rock—Pullets . 4 
Wh. Rocks or Orpington—Pullets ae 
Heavy Assorted Pullet 
Keds or Barred * oe sola ‘ockerels. . . 
White Rock or Orpington—Cockerels. . 
Heavy Assorted Cockerels..... 
FREE CAT ALOG. 
PREPAID SHIPMENTS—When Paid in Full. 
WE WILL SHIP CHICKS C€.0.D. 
Livability Guarantees Up to 3 Weeks. 
100% Live Arrival in Good Order Guaranteed. 


DIXIE HATCHERIES 


2403 2nd Avenue, North, Birmingham, Ala. 





ACAD Det ote ce 


oF 
3:50 
ie 
“15 
& | 
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Thornwood Blooded Chicks Hatched in World’s Larg- 
est Incubators. All Blood Tested. AA Grade per 100: 
Leghorns, $6.25; Rocks, Reds, White Wyandottes, Buff 
Orpingtons, White, Buff Minorcas, Black Australorps, 
New Hampshire Reds, $6.50; Silver Laced Wyandottes, 
White, Black Giants, $7.50; Heavy Mixed, $5.50; As 
sorted, $4.50; Leghorn Cockerels, $2.90. AAA Exhibi- 
tion Grade, $1.00 per 100 higher. Wonderful Bargains. 
Pullets, Males, Hybrids. Immediate Prepaid Delivery 
Guaranteed. Beautiful Catalog Free. Thornwood, Inc., 
Dept. 266, Louisville, Ky. 





LOOK—LOOK—LOOK 
Husky, Easily Raised, Birmingham Hatched 
AS HATCHED—(Not Sexed)—AS HATCHED 
Large Type White Leghorns, Reds, Barred 

men: White Rocks, Orpingtons, 


yandottes sees . 100—$4.95 
Pa Mixed (Unsold Heavies) -100—$3.95 


PULLETS—PULLETS—PULLETS 


95% Accuracy Guaranteed 


50 100 

White Leghorns Gaome type)..... ....$4.75 $8.90 
Reds or Barred 3 3.00 5.45 
Wh. Rox, Orpingtens or ‘Wyandottes . 3.00 5.45 
Heavy Assorted (Heavies only). . ... 2.75 4.95 
COCKERELS (ROOSTERS) COCKERELS 
100 

White Leghorn (Large Broilers) 1.25 $2.00 
Reds or Barred Rocks 2 4.45 
Wh. Rox, Orpingtons or Wyandottes. 2.50 4.45 
Heavy Assorted (All Heavies). . 25 3.95 


Order direct. 
Birmingham. 
paid in full 


Reference: First National Bank, 
Shipped €.0.D. Prepaid when 
Live arrival guaranteed. 


BIRMINGHAM CHICKERY 


1728 2nd Avenue, No., Birmingham. Als. 
$5.95—100 AA Grade Barred, Buff, White Reite 
Reds, White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons. Cockerels 
$5.50; Pullets $7.75. English White, Buff, Brown Leg- 
horns, Anconas $5.75—100; Cockerels $2.50; Pullets 
sie 0.95 White, Buff, Black Minorcas $5.95; Pullets 
a New Hampshires, Columbian, Silver Laced 
yi dottes, R. I. Whites $6.95; Heavy Mixed, no sex 
Suarantee, $5.25; Assorted $4.90. We pay postage, 
guarantee live delivery. Write for catalog, prices on 
‘oults and Ducks. Dubois County Hatchery, #ox 670. 
Huntingburg, Indiana. 
SS casi 


DRUMM’S SOVEREIGN STRAINS 
Produced on the Pioneer R.O.P. Breeding 


Farm South. Heavy Winners at the World’s 
Fair and National Egg Laying Contest. 


100% White Diarrhea Free. Eye-Opening 
Catalogue Free, 


DRUMM EGG FARMS 


Hattiesburg, Mississippi _ 

















1,000,000 Chicks Annually. Big egg producing stock. 
gan make immediate shipment of Barred, White Rocks, 
es Reds. White Wyandottes,, Buff Orpingtons, AAA 
int, 90-100; Cockerels, $5.75; Pullets, $8.25. 
ctels hte Brown Leghorns, Anconas, $5.90; Cock- 
sorted $ 45; Pullets, $10.95. Heavy Mixed $5.25. As- 
Turk 4.75. We pay postage, guarantee live delivery. 
ail 4 Poults, June delivery $32.50—100. Ducklings 
"ree catalog. Jackson County Hatchery, Box 

1, Seymour Indiana. 
Sa Production Sexed Pullets and Males and 
<a \Chieks _ in Southwest. Write for Low 
R.O.P. Sires out of 232-312 Egg Hens. 
Free. “Dixie Poultry Farm, Box 106-A, Bren- 








Baby Chicks 
ALG. PANGEOW Ss CHIT 


300,000 Chix Weekly Should Enable Us to 
Give Prompt Service. 


Barred, Buff and White Rocks, Reds, Buff Orping- 
tons, Silver Laced and White Wyandottes, Big 
English White Leghorns, Brown and Buff Leghorns, 
White, Buff and Black Minorcas. 


PRICES ARE ALWAYS RIGHT 

We urge you to get OUR Prices and Catalogue in 
colors BEFORE buying. All Matured Stock Blood- 
tested. We guarantee 100% Alive delivery and pay 
postage, also carry a Livability guarantee. 

We specialize in day old Pullets and Cockerels. 
Our Sexors in actual test rated 99% accurate. Also 
Select Hatching Eggs for Sale from White and 
Barred Rocks, Orpingtons, Silver Laced and White 
Wyandottes, White Leghorns. No less than 15 
dozen sold. 


ATZ’S MAMMOTH HATCHERIES 
Department 25, Huntingburg, Ind. 





~ $2 —100 Leghorn. Cockerels ; Barred. White. Burt 
Rocks, S. C. Reds, White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons 
$5.95—-100; $29.25—500; Cockerels $5.75; Pullets $7.95. 
Big English White, Buff, Brown Le ghorns and Anconas 
$5.95—-100; $29.25-—500; Pullets $10.95; Heavy Mixed 
3 5; Assorted $4.75. Can make prompt shipment 
te for prices on poults and ducks. Free catalog 
Greensburg Hatchery, Box 27, sf aablabalab f Indiana 


BETTER CHICKS for Less Money 


Postage paid, 100% safe delivery. Can ship c.o.d. 













Buff, Wh., Barred Rocks 50 100 300 

Reds, Wh. Wyandottes. 5 $5.95 $17.00 
Brown or Wh. Leghorns. . 16.50 
Buff or Black Minorcas 18.00 
Wh. Giants, New Hamps. . 18.00 
Buff Orps., S.L. Wyand’ts 18.00 
Big Eng. or Hanson L’horns 18.00 
AAA Special, any breed. . 24.00 
Heavy assorted, no sexing 16.00 





MUSCLE SHOALS HATCHERY. Florence, Ala. 


Schlichtman Square Deal Chicks, U. S. Approved, 


Pullorum Tested. Prepaid per 100: Leghorns, Anconas, 
$5.40; Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons, Wyahdottes, Minoreas, 
$5.90; Giants, Brahma, $7.40; Heavy Assorted, $5.15; 


Leftovers, $4.40. Also sexed chicks. Free catalog ex- 
Plaining 2-week re Dee ete peuarantee: Schlichtman 
Hatchery, Appleton City, Mi 





Down, Down, Down. — “Chicks can be 
purchased now at prices of ordinary chicks Be sure to 
write us about our big special late spring offer. Lowest 
prices in history, have thousands for immediate delivery 
in 21 different breeds. Don’t wait. Act Now. Heizer’s 
Quality Hatchery, Dept. F, New Albany, Indiana. 


CHICKS—FAMOUS for QUALITY 
and LIVABILITY 
ROCKS, REDS, NEW HAMPSHIRES 
PRICES REDUCED 
U.S. Approved Pullorum Tested 
THE SOUTHLAND HATCHERY 
COLLINSVILLE, ALABAMA 








Chicks of Note — Summer Prices: 
hundred. 25c¢ extra in smaller lots. 
Order from ad or write Jones Hatchery, 


All breeds $5.50 
Hatching weekly. 
Gallatin, Tenn. 


Write for Special May- 





Sturdy, Dependable Chicks 
June —". $3.95 per hundred up. Chestnut Hatchery, 
Dept. B, Chestnut, Illinois. 
Games 
Allen Roundhead Game — 15 Eggs, $1.50, postpaid 
Fred Tidwell, Larkinsville, Alabama. 


Game Cocks. Lateiae and Eggs—Arlos Templeton, Scotts- 
boro, Alabam 


Leghorns 
WHITE LEGHORNS 


200-315 Pedigreed, ‘Sired Pullets. 
Baby Pullets ae : 7.95 per 100 
2-weeks-old Pullets ..... . 13.00 per 100 
4-weeks-old Pullets . 18. 00 per 100 
Cockerels : 2.00 per 100 

Four-week Old Cockerels— -$10. 00° per 100. 
Special Prices on R.O.P. Sired Pullets. 
FREE CATALOG 


_RIC EL EGHORN FARM, Green Ridge, Mo. 





“White Leghorn Chicks, Gasson Strain—Large in size, 
very hardy, and excellent tayers. Carefully culled, Blood 
Tested, and mated to pedigreed males. Most breeders 
one or two years old. Livability Guarantee. $7.50 per 
100. Descriptive Circular, Fairview Heights Hatchery, 
Blanchester, Ohio. 

Big Barron English White “Leghorns- -AAA chicks, 
$5.90; Pullets, $11.95; Cockerels, $1.98, postpaid. Two 
Weeks Pullets, $14.95, collect. Pedigree sired. Money- 
back guarantee. Heimans Hatchery, Montrose, Missouri. 





New Hampshires 

Hubbard Farms New Hampshire Sexed Cockerels 7c. 
They are superior for fast growing, plump broilers, and 
big roosters and capons. Also New Hampshire Rock 
Cross chicks. yet our low chick prices for May and 
June. Every chick our own strain from officially Pullorum 
passed breeders. Satisfaction guaranteed. Hubbard 
Farms, Walpole, N. H 





Guineas 
White Guinea Eggs—18, Dollar Ten. 
Canton, Mississippi. 


E. B. Weeks, 





Turkeys 
BABY TURKEYS - BABY TURKEYS 


Beginning May 17, our prices on our Bronze 
as well as Big Breasted Bronze crossed on 
Bronze turkey poults will be: 28c in 100 lots 
—2c higher in smaller lots, delivered. State 
blood tested. Finest money can buy. 


COL UMBIA HATCHERY, INC., 


. Brooker, Jr., Gen.-Mer. 
1025 at thong Columbia, S. C. 


5,000 Blood Tested Broad Breasted and Goldbank 
Bronze Poults weekly. Eggs produced and hatched at 
our, exclusive turkey ranch and_ hatchery. Thomas 
Brothers, Clover, South Carolina. 








Blood Tested Bronze and Bourbon Red Turkey poults. 
from Very Best Strains—June, $30.00, prepaid. White 
Turkey Farm, Altoona, Alabama. 

Pure Mammoth Bronze “Turkey Eggs, 10c each de- 
Alabari Can ship up to 200. Louis Farmer, Section, 
Alabama. 


Eggs — June, July, $15.00 
Mrs. L. D. Scoggins, Newnan, Ga. 


Pure Mammoth Bronze 
hundred, postpaid. 


The Progressive Farmer, June 1940 


Turkeys 


Turkeys—Bronze, $30.00 hundred; Eggs. 12 
Alabama. 


Baby 
each. Norris Turkey Farm, Montgomery, 





“Gold Bank Bronze Poults. 100% Blood Tested. Whit- 


worth’s Poultry Farm, Lavonia, Georgia. 


Two or More Breeds 
Peafowl, Swan Pheasants, Bantams, Pigeons, 


Guineas, Wild mMurkeys, Ducks, Geese, Stock, Eggs. 
John Hass, Bettendorf, Iowa. 


LIVESTOCK 


Berkshires 


Registered Red Berkshire Hogs, 
©: Bi Collins, Hazlehurst, Georgia. 


ready for delivery. 





eoce 


Registered Essex. Wyman Bargeron, Sardis, Ga. 





Guinea Hogs 


Guinea Hogs Cheap. Fred Tidwell, Larkinsville, 


Alabama, 





Hampshires 
Registered Hampshire Hogs—All sizes. 
blood lines. Theo. Stivers, Rome, Gz 


Outstanding 





Hampshire Breeding Stock For Sale. Saluda Farms, 


Ware Shoals, S. € 
O. I. C. 


Bred Gilts — Spring Pigs — Registered, 
Re aymond Brown, Pana, Illinois. 


~~ Poland-Chinas 


Talk about Beauties, I have them. 
World's Champion breeding. Priced 
Hurry. Cloverdale, Bath Springs, 





vaccinated. 


Poland-Chinas 
Pigs, Bred Gilts. 
to go. Circular. 
Tennessee. 








33 Vigs. 
‘Swaim.,’ 





Six Registered Young Poland China Sows, 
Most select breeding, $240.00, or prorata. 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

Dean: Thick Bodied, Shorter Legged Polands—Pigs. 
Morris Forbes, Fayetteville, Tenn. 


Registered Black Medium Type Pigs. Me Mahan 


Bros., Sevierville, Ten 


BO: 
Spotted Feld Ciane 

World’s Champion Herd Spotted Poland Chinas. 
World's Champion Boars heading Herd. Easy feeding, 
prolific. Bred Gilts, Boars, Pigs all sizes. Worm fifty 
pound pigs le each with Doz-Wurm-Um. Safe, 
sure, guaranteed. Prepaid 100 dose can $1.00; 65 dose 
can 65c, Write Wilt Farms, Hillsboro, Indiana. 

Spotted Poland China Pigs” _— 
Stock—Registered, double treated, thrifty. 
f.o.b. W. A. Taliaferro, Blue Ridge, Ga. 


w orld’ s Championship 
Ten dollars, 





Angus 
Registered Aberdeen orate Bull, ready for service— 
$150.00. John Wallis, Rock Springs, Georgia. 





Jerseys 
5, Full-Blood Jersey Heifers, 1, Registered Jersey 
Bull—All three weeks old--$100.00 delivered. Shipped 
C.0.D. subject to your approval, express prepaid by us. 
Rush your order now for immediate delivery. Shawnee 
Dairy Cattle Company, Dallas, Texas. 


Highly Bred Jersey Cattle for Breeding Purposes—By 
imported sires, out of imported dams, with production 
records. Morrocroft Farm, Charlotte, mC. 


Registered Jersey. “Bulls ‘from high producing dams. 
Popular breeding. Beverly Hills Sanatorium, Knoxville, 
Tennessee. 


Dairy Goats 
Dairy Goat Journal, . 423, Fairbury, Nebr., (big 
monthly magazine, 3 years $1), gives complete informa- 
tion. Introductory 5 months 10¢. 





~ Raise Dairy Goats—Send 5 cents stamps sample copy. 
American Dairy Goat News, Charlotte, Mm, &. 


Jacks 


Jacks—Two Mammoths One Spanish large. J. P. 
Leathers, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 








Two or More Breeds 

For Sale—Registered Polled Beef Type Shorthorns— 

Tested tuberculosis and Bang’s disease. Also I. C. 

and Chester White Swine. Cholera immune. Chiles & 
Pendleton, Mt. Sterling, Ky. 





. Dogs 





NOTICE:—IN ORDERING TRAINED HUNTING 
DOGS ON TRIAL the buyer is required to return 
unsatisfactory dogs within the specified time accord- 
ing to advertiser’s contract. Unless otherwise stated 
in ad, buyer pays express charges both ways oD 
returned dogs. 











For Sale—Absolutely thoroughly trained hunting dogs 

coon, opossum, rabbit, squirrel, bird dogs. Guarantee 
all dogs to be completely broke. Sell cheap now. Refer- 
ences, long trial. Paul Jackson, Murray, Kentucky. 





~ Coon, Combination hunters Foxhounds, R Rabbithounds, 
Birddogs—Cheap. Literature Free. Star Kennels, B-1, 
Herrick, Illinois, 


~ Puppies!! All Breeds! 








~ Reasonable! Information 


Free! Book 104 photos, descriptions 25c. Royal, Chazy. 
New Yor 

“Silent Trailing—Game ‘Getter. 4 years, fast. $10.00. 
Trial. Customer pays express. Mike Erwin, Murray, 
Kentucky. 





Coon Season Over—Must sell good Coonhound. $10.00. 
Cc Customer pays express. J. N. Ryan, Murray, Kentucky. 


Rat “Terrier Pups — Bred for ratters. 





Satisfaction 


suaranteed. Crusaders Kennels, Stafford, Kansas. 
Purebred English ‘Shepherd Puppies — Guaranteed 
hee lers. Semykennel, Willow Springs, Mo. 


Old Fashioned | Shepherd Pups _ Guaranteed heelers. 
Bellwood Kennels, Lebanon, Tennessee 








Shepherds, Collies _ Heelers, | 
Zimmerman, Flanagan, Illinois. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Send address. 


Watch Dogs. E. N. 





Quit Tobacco — Easily, inexpensively. 
John Stokes, Mohawk, Florida. 





Agents—Salesmen 
1,000 Bargains—Save up to 50%. Stationery, drug 


sundries, blades, food products, punchboards, carded 
goods, drygoods, novelties. cosmetics, soaps, cutlery. 
notions, cameras, radios, lingerie, hosiery, ete. Catalog 


free. Reliable Jobbers, 930 Roosevelt, Dept. B-6, Chicago. 






Agents—Salesmen 


Supply everyday 
household necessities to Rawleigh routes of 800 family 


Rawleigh Men make good money. 


users. Ambitious men can make good earnings at start. 
We furnish everything but the car. Write today. Raw- 
leis h's, Dept. F-A-PGF, Memphis, Tenn. 





Age ents!—New Low Prices—C ‘osmetics, medicines, ex- 
tracts, household necessities. Quick, easy profits; full or 
part time. Write for our big offer including sample case 
Free of extra cost. Collins Laboratories, Dept. PR-6, 
Memphis, Tennessee. : 





Agents: Smash Go Prices -— Santos Coffee, 12c Ib. 
4-oz. vanilla, 8%4c; razor blades, 10 for 8'%4c; 100 sifces 
chewing gum. 12c; 150 other bargains. Premiums. Ex- 
perience unnecessary. Carnation Co., PR,. St. Louis, Mo. 








Free " Samples, Free Sample Case — Send name and 
address for plan. You can make $7.00 on first deal. Men 
or women. No experience needed. — The Old 
Reliable €e.; Dent. B26, Memphis, Tenn. 

Sell New, “Used “Clothing from Home, , Auto, Store. 
Men’s suits 96c. Shoes 10c. Dresses 21c. Ladies’ coats 
33c. Hundreds big bargains. Catalog Free. S&N, 
410- AP East 3lst, Chicago. 


Get Free $12 









50 Agent’ 8 “Outfit Plan—Full size ‘pack- 
age Bhai ming cosmetics. Write for proposition and 
Free samples. Memphis Mail Order House, Dept. 26B, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Authorized Brands Wants Resident Distributors in 
avery Southern City. Profitable routes for medicine and 


cosmetic distributors. Authorized Brands, Atlanta, Ga, 





Agents — Make Big Profits on Food Products Bar- 
gain Deals—Low wholesale prices. Rush name for trial 
outfit offer. Ho-Ro-Co, 2811-T Dodier, St. Louis, Mo. 





“Send free particulars 
Ed. Mills, 


Drop Me a Postcard saying 
about fine paying Grocery Agency Plan.’’ 
3550 Monmouth, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Quick Cash—Colored people buying new Hair Dress- 
ing, Bleach Cream on sight. Samples Free. Valmor, 
2241-AAE Indiana Ave., Chicago. 





Agents Wanted—Sell Fruit Trees—Old reliable nur- 
sery. Write for terms. Southern Nursery Co., Win- 
chester, Tennessee. 








Free W ater and Our Concentrates Make 68 Products. 
Labels, fe at gp CeEEUDE supplied. Qualco, R-20030 
Russell, Detro 





Fruit Trees for pele eens Wanted. Concord Nur- 
series, Dept. 25, Conco Concord, Ga 








Bees—Bee Supp lies 
Bee Hives—Finest Quality, Lowest Prices—Write for 
catalog. | The Stover Apiaries, Mayhew, Miss. 


Bull Halters 


Combined Bull Halter and Controller. Makes any 
bull safe. Turn him out with complete safety. Stops 
fence jumpers. Money-back guarantee. Write for circu- 
lar. Russell & Company, Dept. 42, Platteville, Wis. 








Business Opportunities 
Reliable Men to Operate Movie Circuits in Theatre- 
less Communities. Earn $50.00 to $100.00 weekly. 
Everything furnished. Southern Visual, Dept. PF-11, 
< 2404, Memphis, Tennessee. 


Clothing 


Free Gifts to All. Clothing A Good Dresses, 
10c; Spring Coats, 40c; Shoes, 25c; Skirts, 10c: Pants, 
45c; Suits, $2.95. Numerous other "Bargains. Send for 
free Bargain Sheet. Dixie Mail Order House, Dept. B, 
P.O. Box 63, Station B, New York City. 








Silk Dresses, 10¢; Children’ s ; Coats, 35c; Men’s Coats, 
a in used clothing, men’s suits, hats, shoes. 
Mammoth, 412-T Grand St., New York. 


Catalog Free. 





Sell Our Clothing Bargains—New and Used ‘for En- 
tire Family. Free catalogue of wholesale prices. At- 
lantic Sales Co., 6H Suffolk Street, New York. 


12 Dresses $1.09. Army Shoes $1.18. ‘Bargains. 
New, used clothing. Free Catalogue. Farmers’ Mail 
Order House, 189-D Division St., New York. 


Formulas 
Formulas—All K — Guaranteed. Catalog Free. 
Kemico, 70,  Parkridge, Illinois. 





Help Wanted—Female 


Wanted: Reliable Woman to Test Our Food Products 
at home and later take orders if samples are satisfactory. 
$6.00 worth full size products free. Send no money. 
Write Blair, 27 -%, _Lynchburg, Va. 


Help Wanted— Male 


Men Wanted—Auto-Diesel Mechanics—We pay your 
railroad fare to Nashville. Let us train you to be an 
expert mechanic and help you get a good job. The cost 
to you is small. For Free booklet, write Nashville Auto- 
Dieser School, Dept. 241, Nashville. Tenn, 

Local Agents Wanted to wear and demons trate. suits 
to friends. No canvassers. Partial Payment Plan. Up 
to $12 in a day. Experience unnecessary. Valuable 
demonstrating equipment. actual samples Free. Progress 
Tailoring, Dept. F-314, 500 Throop, Chicago. 

M.M. earned $1,174 in spare time for exceptional 
“cellar crop’’ Snow-King mushrooms! Free Book tells if 
your cellar, shed suitable. We buy crops. United, 3848 
Lincoln Ave., Dept. 200, Chicago. 


Hosiery 
Ladies—We're making a special offer of 3 pairs of our 
“Glorifying.’’ 45-gauge, three-thread chiffon hose, 
Strictly first-quality for only $2.00. With each order we 
send you a plan whereby you can keep supplied in our 
hose Absolutely Free! Don’t wait! Order Now! Take 
parentage of this wonderful offer. Long-Wear Hosiery 
» Dept. P, Greensboro, N. Cc. 


a Silk Hosiery. Five Pairs $1.00. _Mateh- 
less Loveliness. Three Fulfashioned Pairs $1.25 (Sub- 
perfect). ‘“‘Direx,’’ GF346W. Broad, Savannah, Ga 

Ladies’ “Pure Silk Hosiery—slightly imperfect—five 

Full fashioned, three pairs, $1.10, post- 





pair, $1.00. 
paid. Quality Hosiery Co., Burlington, N. C 





Chardonize 
Write for 


Ladies’, Men’s, Hosiery—5 pairs Ladies’ 
Hose, $1.00, postpaid. 1940 Catalog ready. 
one, L. S. Sales Co., Asheboro, N. C. 





Instructions 
U. S. Government Jobs—$105-$175. Prepare at home 
for next examinations. List positions—particulars free, 
Franklin Institute, Dept. D37, Rochester, N. Y. 





Machinery 

Best Two and Four Row, One Horse Dusting Machine, 
$45.00 and $55.00. 1940 Doubled Geared Center-drive 
Hay Balers. With and without engines, 3% and 5H.P. 
engines, $190.00 and up. Horse drawn Baler, $140.00. 
Baler prices delivered. Write for information, Martin 
Mfg. Co., Fitzgerald, Georgia. 

Limestone Pulverizers—Built in 5 sizes—2 to 15 tons 
per hour. Write Midwest Pulverizer Sales, St.Anne, Ill, 


(Classified ads continued on next page) 
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Machinery 
Watt, 110 Volt, Alternating Current Generator 
$22.50; 1,000 Watt, Direct Current $19.50, % Horse, 
3450 Speed, Repulsion Induction, Alternating Current 
Motors $10.50. Other bargains. Butler Electric Co., 
1885 Milwaukee, Chicago. 


500 


One 80-Saw Cotton Gin and Press for sale. ~ Reason- 


able. J. E. lartridge, Br anchville, Va. 
Medical 
Asthma—Catarrh-—-Sinus—Generous Sample of Flurene 
25¢ in coin. Instant relief. Flurene Chemicals, Ltd., 


Washington. North Carolina. 


Motorcycles 
Motorcycle, Parts, Accessories. Most complete stock. 


New and Used. We specialize on Mail Orders. What 
do you need? 35 page catalog 10c. Whitman Motorcycle 


& Supply Co., 405-9 Southwest Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. 
Of Interest to Women 

Given 3% Yards Washfast Dress Prints or 40¢ cash 
commission for selling 12 Boxes Aspirin Tablets, fe 
box. Order Tablets, we trust you. W. M. Thornton, 
Jesup, Georgia. 

Make Up to $25-$35 Week as a Trained Practical 
Nurse Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. Chicago 

Dept. H-5, Chicago, 


School of Nursing, 


Old Gold Wanted 


Highest Prices for Old Gold—-Mail your teeth, watch- 





es, jewelry—100% full cash value mailed day shipment 
received. Satisfaction wyereniees or articles cheerfully 
returned. Infcrmation Free. Chicago Gold Smelting 
Company, 200-G Champlain Building, Chicago. 

"Gold, $35.00 Ounce Ship old gold teeth, bridges 
crowns, jewelry, watches—receive cash by return m l 
Satisfaction guaranteed or shipment returned. Free 
information. Dr. Weisberg's Gold Refining Company, 


1502-1 Hennepin, Minne apol} s, Minnesota. 


Old Money Wanted 


Old Money Wanted——Will pay $100.00 for 1894 Dime, 
S. Mint., $50.00 for 1913 Liberty Head Nickel (not 
Buffalo). Big premiums paid for all rare coins. Send 
4c for Large Coin Folder. May mean much profit to you. 
B. Max Mehl, 645 Mehl Bidg., Fort Worth, Texas. 

Get Profit and Pleasure in collecting Le coins, Send 
10c for 60-page illustrated coin catalog. You'll be de- 
lighted with it. Send for it now. B. Max Mehl, 290 
Mehl Bldg., Fort Worth, Texas. Largest rare coin es- 
tablishment in U. 8S. Established 40 years. 


Patent Attorneys 
Inventors——Don’t delay. Protect your 
Patent. Get Free Patent Guide. Write 
O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 

Building, Washington, D. C. 





idea with a 
Clarence A. 
OF27 Adams 


Watson E. Coleman, 
Building, Washing- 


Low fees. 
Victor 


Patents—Booklet free, 
Registered Patent Lawyer, 
ton, D.C 


Patents — Reasonable terms. “Book and <— Free. 
L. F. Randolph, Dept. 382, Washington, D. 4 


Pea Shellers Ape 


Green Pea Sheller by mail 25c. Shells 
Harper Shellers, 





all kinds of 
6303 NW-3 


peas. Agents wanted. 
Court, Miami, Florida. 
Personal 
Fairmont Maternity — Seclusion sanitarium (fire- 
proof). Ethical maternity services for unfortunate wom- 
en; lowest rates; working reduces expenses; early en- 
trance advised; confidential. 1414 E. 27th, Kansas 


Cc City, Missouri, 


Photo Finishing 


PICTURES THAT SATISFY 
OR A NEW FILM FREE 
DO YOU WANT QUALITY or QUANTITY? 
Why take chances with your valuable films by 
sending them to unknown or inexperienced fin- 
ishers? The Automatic Controlled SUPER- 
FOTO Process assures brilliant, clearer pic- 
tures. If for any reason you are dissatisfied, 
tell us so and we will send you a new film 

FREE. Fast Service. 

GET THE BEST—Try our SPECIAL INTRO- 
DUCTORY OFFER— Eight Good Prints and 
TWO FREE Enlargements, only 25c. 


SUPER FOTO FILMS 


. pox C, Kansas City, Mo. 

Any Six or Fight ght Exposure Roll Film Develope od, in- 
cluding six or eight guaranteed Ray-Kraft, deckled-edge 
prints and One 5x7 Panel deluxe matte enlargement, or 
two 4x6 gloss enlargements, and copy of our booklet ‘“How 
to Take Better Pictures.’’ All for 25¢ in coin. 16 (127 
Duos) printed, size 3x4, 50¢. 35MM “fine grain developed, 
printed, size 3x4, $1.00. Ray's Photo Service, 417 Ray 
Bidg., LaCrosse, Wis. 





The Modern Finishers, St. Paul, Minn., are the out- 
standing finishers in America for low prices, fast service, 
bright guaranteed neverfade pictures. Roll developed 8 
moderntone prints 20c. Roll developed 16 moderntone 
prints 25¢. Moderntone reprints 2c each, 16 for 25c. 
Vouchers on enlargements. 35MM, 36 exposures, de- 
veloped fine grain, 1 each enlarged $1.00. 

Smashing Offer !- Any roll finished with 8 “Guaranteed, 
Sparkling Neverfade prints, plus coupon for 8x10 en- 
largement only 15c coin. Trial. Send today—No De- 
lay! Pictures returned same day received. Details and 
Film Mailers Free on request. Empire Photos, Dept. 
F, 1 LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 


~ Finer Finishing Specials Qe. 6-8 exposure rolls de- 
veloped, your choice—-16 prints or 8 prints with 2 pro- 
fessional enlargements or 8 prints and one colored en- 


largement. Genuine nationally known Moentone superior 
quality. Moen Photo Service, 426 Moen Bldg., LaCross:. 
Wisconsin. 


16 Prints — 2 Free "Enlargements. Special, ” get-ac- 
quainted offer: Any 6 to 16 exposure roll developed and 
printed with beautiful guaranteed never-fade prints plus 
Folding Folio frames for your snapshots and 2 free en- 
largements 25c. Dean Studios, Dept. 2060, Des Moines, 





Everyone Likes ‘Our Super Quality Pictures! 
ticularly our beautiful free enlargements! Roll de- 
veloped, eight prints, two 5x7 Deluxe Enlargements, 25c. 
Reprints, 2c. For quick service and pictures that please 
try—Humphrey’s, 164 Baker, Northwest, Atlanta, Ga. 

Stay In The South for lowest prices, fastest service, 
best quality! Either 16 beautiful prints from any roll. 
or 16 reprints, only 25¢ coin! Order today or send for 
Free mailers. Photo Shop, Box 490-E, Augusta, 


Better Pictures Quicker—One day service. Genuine 
Velox fadeless prints, inspected and guaranteed. Roll 
developed 16 prints and 2 electrogloss enlargements 25c. 
20 reprints 25c. Star Studio, PF2, Sweetwater, Texas. 


New! Patented machine in scientifically equipped 
plant permits fine development of roll and 8 enlarged 
prints—only 25c (coin), rolls up to 116. Enlarged Photo 
Co., Dept. S, ‘leaneck, New Jersey. 


Your Snapshots “Made into Double Size “ “Closeups.” 
8 exposure roll, 25¢e; 16 exposure, 40c; reprints, 3e each. 
Mailway Photofinishers, 


Pa r- 














Send negative for free sample. 
Evansville, Indiana. 


Box 118-A, 








The, Progressive Farmer, June 1940 


Photo Finishing 
FREE! 35¢c 5x7 ENLARGEMENT! 


WITH KODAK FINISHING ORDER 
FOR 25c 
Why take chances on poor photo finishing? Cur 


lifetime guaranteed border pictures carry a DOUBLE- 
YOUR-MONEY-BACK-GUARANTEE! If you can 
get finer kodak finishing anywhere, at any price, 
we'll send you DOUBLE-YOUR-MONEY-BACK! 
Send us any size roll of film for developing and 
printing 8 lifetime guaranteed border pictures for 
only 25c. You get a beautiful, genuine 35¢e 5x7 
ENLARGEME NT FREE . from any negative of 
your own choice. You se lect the negative and we'll 
make the 35¢ FREE ENLARGEME NT! (There’s 
nothing else to buy.) OR a REE 35e¢ 
ENLARGEMENT with an order for : border pic- 
tures made from your own negatives, all for 25e 
(you select the negative and we'll make the FREE 
35¢ ENLARGEMENT). 











SAME DAY FAST TRAIN SERVICE! 
Department P 


FILM COMPANY 
TEXAS. — 


FLYING 
SAN ANTONIO, 


Sparkling, clear, brilliant, 
guaranteed never-fade Let Edward's add that needed 
“‘snap’’ to your pictures. Two certified prints each 
negative, 25c. Valuable cece ment coupon. Edward's, 
Box 39008, Cleve land, Ohio. 


“Prize Winning Prints.’’ 


Any 6 or & Exposure Roll de veloped with 2 hand-colored 


enlargements and 8 prints 25c. 16 prints 23c, or 8 en- 
larged prints 20c. Extra re ae 20 for 25c. Reliable, 
Illinois. 


RiverGrove, 

Free Beautiful Album with cellophane envelopes plus 
roll developed and two sets prints, 25c. ‘ree mailers. 
Same-day service. Pho-T-Pho, Box 24-Bi, Highland 











Park, Michigan. 
Free—Fine-grain developing, 8 Velox Prints and En- 
largement, 25c; Reprints, 3c. Enlargement with every &. 


Dependable. Prompt, United Film Service, Chatta- 


nooga, Tennessee. 
Beautiful Enlargement and 16 never- 
Reprints, 3c. Finest quality, 


Roll Developed- 
fade glossy prints, 


fastest service guaranteed. Dick's Photo, B-5, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 

Prompt Service—Guaranteed Work. Two beautiful 
Portrait Type Doubleweight enlargements, eight never- 


fade gloss prints, each roll 25e. Dubuque Film Service, 


Dubuque, Iowa. 





100 for $1.00. 
enlargements 
“‘Where the 


Highest Quality Reprints 3c each; 
Rolls developed 8 guaranteed prints plus 2 
25c. Martin Studios, Davenport, Iowa. 
West Begins.”’ 





At Last!—All your snapshots in Natural Colors—Roll 
developed, 8 Natural Color prints, only 25c; reprints, Se. 
Amazingly beautiful. Natural Color Photo, Janesville, 
Wisconsin. 





2 Sets Prints, plus enlargement cou- 
Over 19 reprints, 2%c. Jones 
“‘Where the West Begins.”’ 


Rolls Developed, 
pon, 25c. Reprints, 3c. 
Studios, Davenport, Towa. 





Free! — Best Snapshot on Attractive Photo Button 
with 16 prints each roll, 25c. Beautiful novelty premi- 
ums. Novel-Ad Company, M-3327 North Ave., Chicago. 


Prompt Service—Quality Work; 2 “beautiful double- 
weight gloss enlargements, guaranteed neverfade 
prints each roll, 25e. Excel Photos, Dubuque, Iowa. 





vivid, quality 


Rolls Fine Grain Developed, 8 rich, 
25e. Rex 


prints, two 5x7 masterpiece enlargements, 
Photo, Station A, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Roll Developed and 8 Lustrous, Natural Finish, perm- 
anent Velox glossy prints, 25¢. Reprints, 3c each. Foto- 
print Service, Box J, Roanoke, Virginia. 


Rolls Developed—Two Beautiful Double Weight Pre- 
fessional Enlargements, 8 Never Fade Prints, 25c. 
c entury Photo Service, LaCrosse, Wis. 


Two Beautiful Prints from ‘each picture on roll 25e. 





Twenty years of satisfied customers. Quick service. 
Lens Photos, Dept. C-6, Janesville, Wis. 

Free! Two beautiful ‘enlargements, 2 rolls, 16 no- 
fade prints, 17. ne roll with enlargement, 25¢. Uni- 
versal Studios, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Roll Developed—2 Sets glossy prints and 2 free en- 


largement coupons 25c; 20 reprints 25e. One day ser- 
vice. Bartow Studio, Topeka, Kansas. 

One | Day Service—Fight Dated Lifetime. Prints and 2 
doubleweight enlargements, 25c. Supertex Photo Service, 
Dept. 95, Box 1166, Dallas, Texas. 











Rolls Developed, Two Free Enlargment Coupons, and 
two sets guaranteed fadeless prints, 25c; 12 reprints, 30c. 
Teeko Pictures, Davenport, Towa. 


20 prints from each roll, or 16 pr prints 


Big Bargains! 
Free Mailers. Photo 


plus 2 Mirro Enlargements 25c! 
Friend, 105, Litchfield, Minois. 

Roll Developed—Printed with, one hand colored “print 
in beautiful hanging or standing frame 25c. Arbor 
Service, 77, Joliet, 


All Enlarged—Film developed and 8 brilliant enlarge- 
ments 25¢. 20 regular sized prints 25¢. Diamond 
Photo, Hutchinson, Kansas. 


THlinois. 








20¢ Trial Order—Any size six or eight exposure rol) 
developed and printed; Free enlargement coupon. Rite- 
way Studio, Fairfield, Ala 





Free Enlargement with each roll developed : and print- 
ed — 20c coin. Reprints, 2c each. B. & M. Studios, 
Box 921, Memphis, Tenn. 


Rolls Developed, & Quality Prints, 25e¢; 
Work processed by Eastman’s Standard. 
North, South Carolina. 





Reprints, Be. 
North Studio, 





25e Developes and Prints 8 Pictures 


Special Offer !— 
Wilson Photo, Box 1303, Bir- 


from your roll films. 
mingham, Alabama. 
of Guaranteed 


Any Roll Developed ‘with Two Sets 
2 Union 


Neverfade Prints, Dixie Photo Service, 
Springs, Alabama. 


One Day ‘Service—2 Guaranteed “Professional Enlarge- 





ments, 8 lifetime prints each roll, 25c. Fotoshop, 
Topeka, Kansas. 
Professional- —Overnight Service—Developed, printed, 


enlargements, 25¢c. Fotoservice, 1942-C Marlow, 


9 
Toledo, Ohio. 


Rolls Developed—One Day “Service. 
25e. Quick Photo Laboratory, Box’ 154, 
Alabama. 


20 Reprints 25c, 
each exposure 25c. 
Chicago. 


8 Glossy Prints, 
Birmingham, 





~ Film developed with | 2 prints of 
Skrudland, 6444 Diversey Avenue, 





25¢ Coin Develops Your Roll with 16 Prints; < “ee 
16 for 25e coin. Troup’s Photo Service, Toero oa, Ga 


Beautiful Enlargement from “each picture on roll Die. 
Cut Rate Photos, Dept. B- ‘8, Janesville, Wirconsin. 





15¢ Develops and Prints ‘Trial ‘Roll—Big border pic- 
tures. Camera Company, Oklahoma City, Okla. 





Three Prints each good negative in roll, 25e. Reprints, 
3e. Fred H. Eastman, Bode, Iowa. 














Our June Quiz 


WHAT opportunity do couples 
“és married more than 50 years have 
to win a prize this month? Page 27. 
2. Name at least five important 
questions to consider when determin- 
ing the best way to get good results 
from the use of farm machinery. 
See page 10. 


ful farm cooperative in Alabama and 
explain how it operates. See page 19, 

5. What is one of the easiest and 
least expensive methods of getting rid 
of mites in your chicken house? See 
page 44. 

6. Did Edwin Markham recom- 
mend that farm boys confine their 
3. What mixture is recommended _ reading to farm subjects? See page 14. 
for use in mopping cotton to kill 


‘gn s 7. Explain how to construct a cool- 
early boll weevils? See page 45. 


ing box for cooling and storing milk 
this summer. See page 30. 


Beans Our Choice 


PS WE plant some of our beans, 
éx3 one of our money crops, in early 
spring and harvest in June when they 
are usually a good price. We plant 
again about the first of July and 
harvest in September. We plant most- 
ly pole beans but in order to get a 
quick crop we plant bunch beans 
also. We plow up the ground good 


4. Give the name of one success- 


and lay off rows and put from 400 
to 600 pounds of high-grade fertilizer 
under the beans. The seed is put 
two together about 10 inches apart 
in a shallow furrow. By the time the 
beans start running we have culti- 
vated them 2 or 3 times, afterwards 
we stick them. Donald Johnson, 

Gwinnett County, Ga. 


Good Florida Record 


FOR several years the senior 

W class of our school has saved the 
proceeds from various plays and en- 
tertainments. Recently we used this 
money as a payment on a moving 
picture machine. The venture gives 
every indication of succeeding. Edu- 


cational pictures are’ shown each Sat- For July Issue 


urday night, and by charging a small #& “TEN Victory Years, 1940-50” 
admission we expect to pay for the ey can never be achieved without 
machine. The whole community is the complete cooperation of all. And 
interested. that includes tenants as well as land- 

We feel that we have accomplished — owners. In fact the relationship be- 
a great deal in that we have a better tween landlord and tenant may de- 
school spirit because of our various termine the profits either makes and 
activities. This is especially true in also his contribution to the general 
our contests which deal with music, welfare. Whichever status may be 
art, and literature. The F.F.A. boys yours, now or sometime in the future, 
have made a fine contribution you'll be interested in the discussion 
through the gardens they plant and of this important subject next month. 


cultivate. The vegetables are given 

to the lunchroom for meals for the 
underprivileged children. 

Rachel Tyre, 

Hamilton County, Fla. 











Radios 


Battery Radios—$8.95. Save 50%. 
Electric Fencers. Home agents wanted. 
Marco, R-1088, Kansas C ity, Mo. 


Tobacco 


Prepaid — Good Chewing or Smoking Tobacco — 10 
pounds, $1.00. Extra Fancy aged in Hogshead, guaran- 
teed to please, 4 Jbs., $1.00. Collier Tobacco Pool, 
Martin, Tennessee. 


Windchargers, 
Catalog Free. 








Quilt Pieces 


"08 .G ae » 20-8 ed, 
Rainbow, Decherd, Postpaid, Guaranteed — Very best, 20-30 inch, ag 


mellow Redleaf Chewing, 10 Ibs., $1.35; Smoking, $1. 
Bernard Jolley, Dresden, Tenn. 


Free Samples. Tenn. 


Situation Wanted 
Wisconsin Man with 35 Years Experience in Dairying 





2 years old 1 Mellow Redleaf 


Postpaid—Guaranteed 
Raymond 


Chewing — 8 pounds, $1.00; Smoking — 10. 





and Poultry Raising. Wm. F. Laux, , Clintonville, Wis. Cooper, Martin, Tennessee. 
Tanning Postpaid, Guarenteed—Aged, Clean Red Leaf, mellow, 
juicy Chewing or Smoking, 10 pounds, $1.00. Roper 


Let us Tan and Make Up your Furs, Hides into har- 


Fur Tannery, Mineral, Farms, 


ness, Wool into Blankets for you. Dresden, Tenn. 














Virginia. Postpaid, Guaranteed—Clean mellow Redleaf Chewing 
— or delightful Smoking, 10 pounds, $1.00. Lee Jolley 
Tobacco Dresden, Tenn. 

Postpaid, Satisfaction Guaranteed — Honest weight, poring SP ay es erm ota an 
auick shipment, properly wrapped; not sandy, moldy, Pusiocte-- toes Botiont Chauinl, 20 pounds. S145 
bitter or green. Chewing or Smoking, 10 Ibs., $1.00, Smoking. $1.00. Whitnel Farms, Dresden, Tenn. 
Buford Davis, Sharon, Tenn. Creirae eta, > 

Postpaid, Gaventend—6 year old Cherry Red, “Long Tractor Parts 
Broad Leaf Chewing, 7 pounds $1.00. Smoking grade, Write for Free Large 1940 Catalog of Used and New 
10 pounds $1.00. Prompt shipment. Brown Tobacco ‘Tractor Parts—Satisfaction guaranteed. Central Tractor 


Farms, Dresden, Tenn. Wrecking Co., Boone, Towa. 


Postpaid, Satisfaction “Guaranteed—20- 30 inch Chew- 
ing (Bright Air-Cured or Dark Fired), 10 pounds, 
$1.35; Smoking, $1.00. W. L. Crews, Dresden, Tenn. 





Save up to 75% on Tractor Parts. All makes. Send 
for big 1940 Free Catalog. Irving’s Tractor Lug Co., 
ialesburg, Illinois. 


Tree-and Grass Killer 


Bo-Ko—Enough to bg gad 100 sprouts or trees, $2. 00. 
Agents wanted. Bo , Jonestown, Miss. 


W ene ei hen 





Postpaid, Guaranteed — Extra Special Offer — Aged, 
mellow, bulk flavored, clean Redleaf Chewing, Smoking, 
10 pounds, $1.00. Southern Farms, Dresden, Tenn. 

Special Offer — Postpaid, Guaranteed — 2 years yep 
sweet, mellow Redleaf — Chewing, 10 pounds, $1.25; 
Smoking, $1.00. Ernest Jolley, Dresden, Tenn. 





Kentucky’s Special—Guaranteed Best Mild Smoking Wanted—Original Poems for Musical Setting. Pub- 
or Red Chewing, 12 pounds, $1.00. Recipe, flavoring. ication, Radio, Recording Service. Richard Brothers, 
box Plugs Free. Valley Farms, Murray, Ky. 31 Woods Building, Chicago. __ oe 





Songs Wanted for immediate com 


Original Poems, 
Musie Corporation, Dept. Nis, 


sideration, publication. 
- Portland, Ore. 


ns 
Free, Inspiring Booklet Describing Songwriting Of 
portunities. Allied Music, Dept. 7, Box 507, Ci 
nati, Ohio. 


28-inch Clean, Mellow, Juicy Red Leaf 
$1.35; Bening, $1.00. Guaran- 
Dresden, Ten 

Good juicy “mellow ‘Red Lea 
$1.00. Prompt 


Postpaid—20- 
Chewing, 10 pounds, 
teed. Harvey Roger: rs, 

Postpaid, Gu 
2-year — Chewing or Smoking, 10 Ibs., 
shipment. Jim Ray, Ralston, Tenn. 
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Think of 


Farming 


Control Helped Them 


WE have been wonderfully 
BY blessed by crop control. We did 
not have anything but one cow, one 
sow, six pigs, and a little corn when 
it was putin force. Today we are not 
rich but we have two milk cows and 
three heifers, two mules, 15 sows, and 
plenty of corn and hay and planting 
seed, sold $60 worth of hogs and have 
plenty of meat for which we are 
very thankful. Please tell Mrs. H. M. 
C. if she can’t make a living on their 
own land to sell out and move to 
Pike County and work for a fourth 


of what she makes. That’s the way 
we work and we do all right. 
Mrs. ]. B. Adams, 
Pike County, Ala. 


Encourage Boy 
MRS. H. M. C.,, I think you 
x y 


should encourage your son in 
farming. With his ambition, he will 
be a No. | farmer. If he tries some- 
thing else he would make more mis- 
takes than on the farm. We have 
been share tenants for 27 years and 
have raised a family of 7 children, 
with 4 at home now. We have al- 
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What Tenants 


ways made a fair living. We have 
plenty of food for 1940: We have 
bought a farm on which my husband 
was raised and we all are happy look- 
ing forward to 1941 when we will 
move there to make our home anew 
and hoping never to be tenants again. 
Mrs. Leon Lamb, 

Emanuel County, Ga. 


Use All Agencies 


MY husband is a tenant farmer. 
us He follows all the soil-building 
programs, keeps up terraces, builds 
gardens, plants orchards, and many 






—From a woodcut by Thomas W. Nason 


other things that come up on a farm. 
He never asks for any pay for his 
work. He has always stayed on a 
place as long as he wished. We have 
four boys. Two are old enough to 
belong to the 4-H club and are going 
to have corn and peanuts for their 
projects. They love the country and 
outdoor life. Why should we be 
so discouraged? We are going to 
keep our boys here and with the help 
of county, state, and national farm 
papers, clubs, and agencies try to 
build up a good farm and home. 
Mrs. ]. B. McManus, 
Randolph County, Ala. 


Answers to Alph A. Bett Contest 


@ In April, our special writer, Alph A. Bett, described 
how one after another tenant farmers in his county were 
being forced off the farm with no place left to go. Most- 
ly, he figured, he couldn’t blame the landowners but 
he wondered what was to become of the tenants left 
without land. So the problem was put to readers—and 


Tenant to Landowner 
(First Prize) 


ae) MAYBE my own experience will 
ay help Jim Nelson and Bill Bent- 


low. We have never had any WPA 


assistance and for 16 years have made 
a fairly good living on the farm. 

Until three years ago we were ten- 
ant farmers. In almost every com- 
munity there are farms which can 
be bought without a cash payment. 
We located such a farm of 40 acres, 
bargained for it in November, moved 
on it in December. The house was 
a shack. We covered it and put in 
four windows, put out a lot of flowers 
and shrubs, did a lot of cleaning, 
and it looks like a new place. 

That same December we planted 
fruit trees, strawberries, and Young- 
berries. Last summer we had a fair- 
ly good supply of peaches for home 
needs. People say it takes so long to 
wait on a new place but you will be 
surprised when you try it. 

We found only 9 acres in cultiva- 
tion on the place and it made 1% 
bales of cotton. Last year with one 


plug mule we made 514 bales on 4¥, 
acres and 30 bushels of corn to the 
acre. We now have 20 acres cleared; 
there are 6 acres in vetch and 
Austrian peas and a nice field of 
wheat. My husband has no help and 
all he makes farming has to go for 
payments. He cleared all this land 
himself. He sawed the trees so close 
you can walk over the field and never 
notice a stump. He has sold the 
wood, done a little blacksmith and 
carpenter work. With that and our 
cow, meat, peanuts, syrup, chickens, 
and around 200 cans of fruits and 
vegetables, dried butterbeans, and po- 
tatoes, we have had plenty to eat and 
reasonably good clothes for ourselves 
and two small children (one of 
whom isin school). Mrs. J. D. Self, 

Etowah County, Ala. 


More Horses, Mules 
($1 Prize Letter) 


PS IT’S true that little farmers are 
aM giving way to bigger farmers 
using machinery., Suppose all the 
little farmers who can’t get a crop 


Next Month and Later 


Better Farming as Tifton Sees It. 

Lessons in Community Teamwork—By 
Alexander Nunn. 

Fall Calves Give 
L. O. Brackeen. 

Florida Adds More Cash 
Frank Cooper. 

Timesavers for the Whole Family—By 
Lillian L. Keller. 


Better Returns—By 


Crops—By 








Summer Canning Tips—By Mary E 
Doney. 

Paint-Up Time in Dixie—By H. W. 
Dearing, Jr. 

Control Flies and Mosquitoes—By B. E. 
Washburn. 

Foods to 
Autrey. 

Let’s Build a Boat—By I. W. Dickerson. 


Prevent Pellagra—By Mary 


now we print typical answers. First prize of $5 goes to 
Mrs. J. D. Self, Etowah County, Ala.; the dollar awards 
to W. M. West, H. C. Gray, Mrs. L. R. Wise, Doris 
Hughes, and V. D. O'Connor, of Alabama; H. J. High- 
tower, Dan Ware, Mrs. Lewis Jackson, Mrs. Irvin L. 
Thompson, of Georgia, and Jimmie Vise of California. 


can get on the WPA: who has to keep 
them up? The working man has it 
to pay. If the big landowners run 
their renters off and let their houses 
stand empty, that is no way to build 
up schools and churches. I think 
there are a lot of good people on the 
farm that would like to stay if they 
had any chance. 

I think the best solution for the 


problem would be for our big land- 
owners to use more horses and mules. 
We should learn to use more horse- 
power. My section is raising more 
feedstuff each year but if we turn to 
machinery, what can we do with it? 
Instead of running tenants off the 
farm, we ought to help them. 
H. ]. Hightower, 
Gordon County, Ga. 


As An Equipment User— 


(Continued from page 10) 
machine that is ruined by exposure, 
two are probably spoiled by not be- 
ing properly oiled, or not having the 
bolts kept tight.” Fuels for internal 
combustion engines should be housed 
separately to reduce insurance rates. 
Lubrication Question: ‘‘Do 
you understand 
the lubrication of 
your tractor, 
your combine, your grain drill, your 
mowing machine, etc.?” 


Possible Points, 10 


Referring to the instruction book 
accompanying each new machine 
mentioned above, you will find refer- 
ences made to proper oiling or greas- 
ing of that particular machine. Fol- 
low them religiously. The designers 


of the machine know better than any-~ 


one else the proper lubricant to use 
and just where it should be placed. 
High-pressure lubricating equipment 
may be necessary in some instances. 
Changing the oil regularly in air 





cleaners and keeping the motor hot 
enough at all times when burning 
distillate are two things of great im- 
portance and frequently overlooked 
by farmers. 


Question: ‘‘Do 
you and do your 
employees un- 
derstand the ma- 
chines you will operate?” 

“The nut behind the wheel” is 
often the most important part of any 
machine. In other words you can- 
not get best results from any machine 
unless that equipment’s operation is 
well understood. With the sale of 
each piece of equipment you are en- 
titled both to a printed instruction 
and also to verbal instruction and 
demonstration by representatives of 
the sales company. Be sure you and 
your employees who will work with 
this equipment are told just how to 
operate it and then carry out these 
instructions to the last detail. 


Your Operators 
Possible Points, 10 


Yours ..... 
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A Platform for Rural Progress 


1. A Balanced As the very 
Farming Program foundation stone 
upon which all 

progress must rest we need of course 
the surveys, rural planning, and prog- 
ress-promoting meetings, certificates, 
etc., by which the “Balanced Prosperity 
Campaign” seeks to advance the first 
three basic planks in its platform as 
follows: 

1. Balance money crops (including forestry) 
with “food, feed, and fertility’ crops. 

2, Balance crops with livestock, consistent 
with sound land use. 

3. Balance production progress with mar- 
keting progress. 


2. More Farmers in Instead of 
Positions of Authority merely asking 
members of 
other groups to grant “Equality for 
Agriculture,” hasn’t the time come 
when the right thing to do is to put 
more farm people (farmers, farm 
women, rural teachers, preachers, and 
doctors) into positions of authority? 
Why not let’s put more of them on our 
county governing boards, in our state 
legislatures, in Congress, and on all 
government boards, commissions, and 
public bodies? As President Theodore 
Roosevelt said nearly forty years ago: 
Country people should insist on having a 
full representation when it comes to deal- 
ing with all the great public questions. In 
other words, country folks should demand 
that they work on equal terms with city folks 
in all] such matters. They should have their 
share in the membership of commissions and 
councils; in short, of all the organized bodics 
for laying plans for great enterprises affecting 
all the people. I am glad to see on such bodies 
the names that represent financial interests, but 





By CLARENCE POE 


President, The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Company 


Read These Eight Planks; Then Send Comment, 


Criticism, and Suggested Additions 


PP ALL over the South now wide 
G3) awake farmers and their wives, 
and young people are asking: 

“What about this South-wide 
movement to push Southern progress 
more vigorously than ever before in 
the new decade 1940-50 ... . to 
make it historic as a notable ‘Decade 
of Progress’ by having all groups 
unite in a South-wide campaign 
‘For Balanced Prosperity 1940-50"? 
What should farm people do about 
a decade of rural progress and pros- 
perity . . . and how can they best 
plan and work to this end?” 

For properly answering — these 
questions let us turn back first of all 
to three points emphasized on this 
page last month as follows: 

1. The basic ideals we should keep 
in mind were summarzied by quot- 
ing Edwin Markham’s declaration 
that man’s supreme needs are 
“Bread, Beauty, and Brotherhood.” 

2. The best method or weapon for 
promoting rural progress, we then 
declared, is organization—organiza- 


tinues uninterruptedly throughout 
Iife. 

3. As a slogan for such a con- 
tinuous fight for rural progress we 
can think of nothing better than 
“Equality for Agriculture.” As Plank 
No. 8 in our “Progressive Farmer 
Platform” we have long carried the 
motto, “Equality for Agriculture in 
every form of legislation, taxation, 
and education,” which mighty near- 
ly covers the subject. 

Finally, what are the specific 
things we need to do in order to 
make the decade 1940-50 famous for 
progress and achievement by the 
farm people of the South? Just as a 
suggestion eight specific planks are 
listed here—and all Progressive 
Farmer readers are invited to dis- 
cuss them frankly and fully. For 
the best letters of comment, criticism, 
or suggested additional planks sent 
us by May 28 (no letter to be over 
300 words long) we offer cash prizes 
as follows: 

For best letter Re ee . $25 


which the city is located with the resul 
that all citizens in that county enjoy 

= é 
such modern advantages as— 


1, County-wide library and book truck 
services; 

2. Adequate public hospital and health 
facilities; 

3. Properly staffed schools, agricultural: and 
home economics teachers, etc. 

More and more, we are convinced, 
every state legislature should provide 
“equalizing funds” to help people in 
poorer counties enjoy all such essentials 
of modern civilized life without having 
to bear any heavier tax burden than js 
borne by counties which are accidental. 
ly so fortunate as to have a large town 


or city inside their borders. 


6. Grading and Price = On every siz. 
Reporting for Farmers able market to 

which farmers 
bring crops, livestock, dairy or poultry 
products for sale we believe it is the duty 
of government to help farmers get a fair 
price and a square deal by providing— 


(a) A scientific grading service which will 
enable the farmer to know what grade or 
quality of product he has produced (and inci- 
dentally in what respects it would have to pe 
improved in order to be “‘tops’’). 

(b) An accurate price-reporting service to 
enable the producer to know what the grade 
he has produced is bringing on selected mar- 
kets and thereby help him know whether he 
is offered a fair, just price for what often 
represents a whole year of toil by the farmer 
and his family. 


I fully believe that all farmers should 
be encouraged to join cooperative mar- 
keting associations, but in order to pro- 








those interests should not have the right ot 
way, and in all enterprises and movements in 
which the social condition of the country is in- 
volved, the agricultural country—the open coun- 
try—should be as well represented as the city. 


3. “Equality for Agri- ‘Then along with better 
culture” in Education organization of farmers and 
more farmers in authority, 

let’s start a real battle for “Equality for Agriculture” 
here in the South as well as nationally. Take edu- 
cation. Its textbooks, teaching, and control are still 
too largely city-dominated. As a farm boy my arith- 
metics were filled with problems about merchandis- 
ing, banking, insurance, British money, the metric 
system, and even latitude and longitude—but never 
a single problem about mixing a feeding ration, a 
fertilizer formula, or making a farm inventory... . 
and to this day agriculture has no real equality in 
either textbooks or curriculum. Vocational agricul- 
ture and home economics have done a magnificent 
job for the more advanced pupils in thousands of 
schools but legions of pupils leave school before tak- 
ing vocational education . and in thousands of 
other schools no teacher of vocational agriculture or 
home economics is provided even for advanced pu- 
pils. In higher education, too, the states provided 
training for law, medicine, and the professions al- 
most a hundred years before a single agricultural 
college was established . . . and even since establish- 
ment the agricultural departments of few so-called 
agricultural colleges have been properly supported. 
Nor can the South with its marked under-average 
wealth and still more marked over-average number 
of children ever provide an average school system 
for its boys and girls without federal aid. At the 
very least it seems to me farmers should demand—- 

(a) Extremely simple and readable textbooks about the 
wonders of agricultural science and home economics for pupils 
too young for Smith-Hughes courses. 

(b) A 4-H club opportunity and invitation for every 
farm boy or girl. 

(c) Vocational agriculture and home economics in every 
high school. 

(d) better support for agricultural research, teaching, 
and extension at our agricultural colleges. 


(e) Federal aid for public schools. 


tion which includes all ages, all rural. 
classes, both sexes, and which con- 


4. “Equality for Agri- | Next in matters of taxa- 
culture” in Taxation tion it is plain (1) that real 

estate (the largest source of 
agricultural wealth) has nearly always borne too 
heavy a tax burden as compared with town and 
city businesses, professions, and industries and that 
small farms and homes have been overtaxed, as com- 
pared with large plantations and business proper- 
ties—a situation which is now being remedied in 
many states by provision for exempting from all 
taxation the first $500, $1,000, or $2,000 in value of 
a home or farm occupied by the owner. It is also 
generally true (2) that Southern tax policies have 
discouraged rather than encouraged soil conserva- 
tion, forest protection, and home beautification. In 
my own state I am glad to have initiated a program 
now formally enacted into law and which other 
states should adopt as follows: 

It is hereby declared to be the policy of this State so to 
use its system of real estate taxation as to encourage the con- 
servation of natural resources and the beautification of homes 
and roadsides, and all tax assessors are hereby instructed to 
make no increase in the tax valuation of real estate as a 
result of the owner’s enterprise in adopting any one or more 
of the following progressive policies: 

1. Planting and care of lawn, shade trees, shrubs, and 
flowers for non-commercial purposes. 

2. Repainting buildings. 

3. Terracing or other methods of soil conservation, to the 
extent that they preserve values already existing, 

4. Protection of forests against fire. 

5. Tree planting for reforestation purposes (for 10 years 
after planting). * 


5. “Equalizing Funds” In another field of 


for Poor Counties taxation farmers also suf- 
fer severely and in many 


cases unjustly. We refer to the fact that in one 
county will be-a large city which has been made rich 
largely by the patronage of farm people in all the 
surrounding counties. Yet the wealth of the city 
lightens taxes for farmers only in the county in 





Five next best letters $5 each 
Twenty-five next best letters $1 each $25 


tect farmers from being robbed by un- 
scrupulous buyers, it is just as much the 
duty of government to provide grading 
and price-reporting for al] farmers, in 
or out of co-ops, as it is to provide policemen. 


. $25 


Not only should tenants 
be helped to buy homes by 
such national aid as FSA 
offers and helped to keep homes by fairer tax poli- 
cies in state and local taxation, but I wish every 
state in the South would offer each year a free schol- 
arship at its agricultural college to the son of a 
tenant farmer making the best record in high school 
and a scholarship at its woman’s college to the 
daughter of a renter making the best high school 
record. We need to go out of our way to give ten- 
ants aid and encouragement in every struggle to im- 
prove themselves, their homes, their families, and 
their farms. 


7. Encourage and 
Help Renters 


The South also needs to 
give a-fairer deal to Negroes 
in the support of public 
schools, extension work, health work, and _ other 
forms of public service. “Southern white people 
are the Negro’s best friends,” is often said, and while 
now and then we hear of communist efforts to win 
support among Southern Negroes, Negroes will not 
respond if given reasonable encouragement and fait 
treatment by Southern white people. Every South- 
ern state in its treatment of all disadvantaged classes, 
white or black, needs to adopt the noble and com 
structive attitude expressed by a famous Southern 
governor, Charles B. Aycock: 

No man is so high that the law shall not be enforced 
against him, and no man is so low that it shall not reach 
down to him to lift him up if may be, and set him on his 
feet again and bid him Godspeed to better things. 


This suggested platform for Southern rural 
progress is of course imperfect and we have pur 
posely made it incomplete .... because we W 
have the men and women who read The Progres#i¥® 
Farmer help us both perfect and complete 
Please write us your convictions and beliefs, 
ing right to the point in plain country language 


8. A Fairer Deal 
for the Negroes 
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A nis GRD 

AR AXLES 

increase the usefulness of a truck in 

_ soft fields or orchards and wher- 
Ff; ever the going is tough or rough. 
The International dealer or branch 
can recommend a two-speed-axle 
model in a size for your loads. 
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fe 


=190 ALL INTERNATIONALS ARE 


hould i 
=| RUCKS/ 
O pro es q e 
y un . - ‘ saa — at 
ch the ; 


ading 
@ When the big Internationals roll 


out of the dawn with their heavy 

loads of livestock, milk, or produce, 

you can write it down that somebody’s 

business is being served, and served well. 

These sleek big fellows are the brawn patrol— 
products of an organization which builds and sells 
more heavy-duty trucks than any other manufacturer. 








In our modern truck factories we deal with truck 











echial 4 : needs and truck needs only. Every International is a truck from one 
e tem Hs a plies end to the other. It is powered by a truck engine, designed and 
ey vd ¢ Thy LEWEIGHT CH: As g = ~ ~——s built to stand up under ¢ruck operating conditions. 
s, an . 4 : are we, : 
‘ tig eS ee mee When you choose a truck—whether you need a heavy-duty live- 
truck too small? Is a 114-ton truck too big y y iat 
ees MR ils, stock truck or an all-purpose stake or pickup truck—consider the 
ds to "> se the International, 4 to 1-ton Model D-15. This “in as : q ee 
eds “ye extra value built into a//-truck Internationals. You wouldn’t hire a 
egroes ween” International is built for truck work with maximum © eae ; ech 4 
“cblic a i ohn: aad the pi Pare < sissie to dig a ditch. You’d get a two-fisted he-man who could 
Ya ¥- : : ie ape stand the gaff. The same goes for trucks! 
peas A phone call to the nearest dealer or 
ynue y a ° . 
y: ri yon NEED A GOOD USED) =Company-owned branch will bring full 
to'wW ; TRUCK? You can find the - A “ 
“ill not details concerning an International Truck 
: size, make, and price you 
nd fair : ; cs want in the nearby Interno- for your loads. Or send a post card to 
South- tional used truck department. the address below. 
classes, For outstanding values in 
used trucks or new trucks, 
uthem ff | you can always count on the 4 INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
: International Truck dealer (INCORPORATED) 
enforced ‘ - or Company-owned branch. 180 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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@ Actual color photograph of Mr. King inspecting some ‘‘better-than-ever’’ tobacco! 
gs & g 


EL 
e 


who made tobacco better than ever 


“And Luckies always buy the cream,” says Kentucky, I’ve seen that Luckies snap up} 
H.R. King, 15 years a tobacco buyer. prettier lots of these finer tobaccos. 
“Credit sure does go to U. S. Government “So I smoke Luckies, and others in 
scientists,” says Mr. King. “The past few years line do, too. I mean independent bit 
they helped farmers grow tobacco the like warehousemen and auctioneers.” 
of which America has never seen. 
“As I’ve bought over 4 million pounds WITH MEN WHO KNOW TOB 
of tobacco at auctions from Florida to BEST. .IT’S LUCKIES 2 TO 1 


Copynght 1940, The American Tobacco Company 


HAVE YOU TRIED A [UCKY LATELY ? 





